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Preface 


For many years I had cherished a desire to write a history of 
the intellectual and literary achievements of the Persians, 
somewhat on the lines of that most admirable work, Green’s 
Short History of the English People^ a work which any writer 
may be proud to adopt as a model, but which few can hope to 
rival and none to surpass Considering the immense number 
of books which have been written about Persia, it is strange 
that so few attempts should hitherto have been made to set 
forth in a comprehensive yet comparatively concise and sum 
mary form the history of that ancient and most interesting 
kingdom Excellent monographs on particular periods and 
dynasties do indeed exist in plenty , but of general histones of 
Persia those of Sir John Malcolm and Clements Markham are 
still the chief works of reference in English, though they no 
longer represent, even approximately, the present level of 
knowledge (enormously raised in recent times by the unremit 
ting labours of an ever increasing band of students and 
scholars), m addition to which they both deal rather with the 
external political conditions of Persia than with the inner life 
of her people 

Conscious of the magnitude and difficulty of the task, and 
constantly engaged m examining and digesting the abundant 
and almost unexplored materials which every large collection 
of Oriental manusenpts yields, I might probably have con 
tinued to postpone indefinitely an atumpt for which I felt 
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myselt ever more lathcr than less unprepared, had I not 
received almost simultaneously two separate invitations to 
contribute a volume on Persian Liter.iture or Literary History 
to a senes which in each case was of conspicuous merit, 
though m plan, scope, and treatment! the difference between 
the two was considerable. In chooling between the two, I 
was less influenced by priority of apoeal, extent of remunera- 
tion, or peisonal piedilection, than by the desire to secure for 
myself the amplei field and the broadei I had almost said the 
moie philosophical plan The model placed before me m 
the one case was Jusserand’s charming Literary History of the 
English People f the conception and execution of which (for 
leasons more fully explained m the Intioductory chapter of 
the following work) so delighted me that I thereupon decided 
to make for the series to which it belonged the effort which I 
had long contemplated For it the intellectual history ot 
the Persians which I desiied to virite, and not merely the 
history of the poets and authors whi) expressed their' thoughts 
through the medium of the Persian language ; the manifesta- 
tions of the national genius inj the fields of Religion, 
Philosophy, and Science interested me at least as much as 
those belonging to the domain of Literature m the narrower 
sense , while the linguistic vehicle through which they sought 
expression was, from my point of I view, indifferent. I trust 
that my readers will realise this at the outset, so that they may 
not suffer disappointment, nor feel themselves aggrieved, 
because m this volume more is said about movements than 
books, and less about books written (in Persian than about those 
written m Pahiawi, Arabic, or some other language. 

It was originally intended that the work should be com- 
pleted in one volume, carrying the history down to the 
present day. '' But I soon convinced myself (and, with more 
difficulty, my publisher) that tills was impossible without 
grave modification (and, from my point of view, mutilation) 
of my original plan. At first I [hoped to carry this volume 
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down to the ^^o^gol Invasion and the cKtmctJon of the Cali- 
phate of Baghdad in the thirteenth centur), which, as I liavc 
elsewhere o^erved (pp aio-2li tnfra)y\i the great turning- 
point in the history of Islam, but c\cn this finally pro\cd 
impracticable within the limits assigned to me, and I ulti 
matcl) found m)sclf obliged to conclude this pare of my work 
with the immediate precursors of }*irdavvsi, the writers and 
poets of the Samanid and Buwayhid dynasties 

This division is, perhaps, after all the best, since the 
Prolegomena wiili which the student of Persian literature 
ought to be acquainted are thus compnsed m the present 
volume, while the field of Persian literature in the narrower 
sense will, with the aid of one chapter of recapitulation, be 
entirely covered by the second, with which it is intended tint 
this should be supplemented Thus, agreeably to the stipula 
tions imposed by my publisher, the two \olumes will be 
independent oncof the other, this containing the Prolegomena, 
and that the History of Persian Literature within the stnet 
meaning of the term 

My chief fear is lest, m cndcasoanng to present to the 
general reader the results attained by Oriental scholarship, and 
embodied for the most pare in books and periodicals which he 
is unlikely to read, or even to meet with, I may have fallen, 
so to speak, between two stools, and ended by producing a 
book which is too technical for the ordinary reader, yet too 
popular for the Orientalist by profession To the former 
rather than the latter it is addressed but most of all to that 
small but growing body of amateurs who, having learned to 
love the Persian poets m translation, desire to know more of 
the language, literature, history, and thought of one of the 
most ancient, gifted, and original peoples m the world In a 
country which ofiers so few'’ inducements as England to what 
may be called the professional study of Oriental letters and 
languages, and which consequently lacks well organised 
Oriental schools such as exist at Pans, Berlin, St Petersburg, 
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and other Continental capitals, it is chiefly with the amateur 
(and I use the woid m no disparaging sense, but as meaning 
one whose studies are prompted by taste and natural inclina- 
tion rather than by necessity) that the future extension and 
development of these studies lies To him (or her), therefore, 
this book IS especially addressed ; and should it prove of use to 
any of those whose interest m the East is more real and 
abiding than that of the ordinary reader, but who have neither 
the opportunity nor the apparatus of study neccssaiy to the 
professional student, I shall deem myself amply rewarded for 
my labour in compiling it. 

Concerning the system of transliteration of Oriental names 
and words here adopted little need be said , it is essentially 
that appioved by the Royal Asiatic Society for the transcrip- 
tion of the Arabic character, and will be readily understood by 
all who aie familiar with that script That consistency (or, as 
I fear may be said by some of my critics, pedantry) has com- 
pelled me to write Hafidli, Nidhami, ‘Umar, Firdawsi, &c , 
tor the more popular Hafiz, Nizami, Omar, and Ferdousi may 
be regretted from some points of view, but will at least 
generally save the student from doubts as to the correct spell- 
ing m the original character of the names occurring in the 
following pages I only regret that this consistency has not 
been more complete, and that I have in a few cases (notably 
Adharbayjan, Azarbayjan) allowed myself to be swayed by 
actual usage at the expense of uniformity But at least the 
reader will not as a lule be puzzled by finding the same 
name appearing now as ‘Uthman, now as ‘Usman, and again 
as ‘Osmdn, according as it is sought to represent its Aiabic, 
Its Persian, or its Turkish pronunciation. 

And so I commend my book to the benevolent reader, and, 
I hope I may add, to the not less benevolent critic Of its 
many defects, alike in plan and execution, I am fully con- 
scious, and to others, no doubt, my attention will soon be 
called But “w/ioro desireth a faultless fiend remains fiend- 
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/w,” »}s 1 ^^c]l known Ea'^tcrn adage, and jt is no less true 
that he v\!io would write a flawless book writes nothing I 
have admitted that I felt m)self unprepared for so great a 
task but I should have felt equally unprepared ten or twenty 
years hence, the subject ever widening before our ejes more 
rapidl) than the knowledge of it grows m our minds Even 
the most imperfect book, if it breaks fresh ground, ma), 
though Itself doomed to oblivion, prepare the way for a 
better 

EDWARD G BROUNI 

SErrEUBEii 14 1901 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

This book, as its title implies, is a history, not of the different 
dynasties which have ruled in Persia and of the kings who 
composed those d)nasties, but of the Persian 
Scope I moreover, the history of that 

people written from a particular point of view-~thc literary 
In other words, it is an attempt to portray- thc-subjectnc;;-l 
that IS to say, the rcligious,^ntcllectual, jind^assthet^— I 
characteristics of tfiF^Pers ians . as manifested m therr own I 
writings, or^'^SWrefimes, when these fail, m those of their 
neighbours It is not, however, precisely a history of Persian j 
Literature , since, on the one hand, it will exclude from con* i 
sidcration the writings of those who, while using the Persian » 
language as the vehicle of their thought, were not of Persian 
race , and, on the other hand, it will include what has been 
written by Persians who chose as their medium of expression ^ 
seine language other than their mother tongue India, for^ 
example, has produced an extensive literature of which the ti 
language is Persian, but which is not a reflex of the Persian 
mind, and the same holds good in lesser degree of several^ 
branches of the Turkish race, but with this literature we are j 
in no wise concerned Persians, on the other hand, have 
continued ever since the Muhammadan Conquest — that is to 
say, for more than ttvelve hundred years — to use the Arabic 
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language almost to the exclusion of their own in writing on 
certainsubjccts, notably theology and philosophy ; while during 
the two centunes imincdiatelv ‘succeeding the Arab iin.ision 
the language of the conquerors v'as, sa\c amongst those who 
still adhered to the ancient national faitli of Zoroaster, almost 
the sole literary medium employed in Persia 'I o ignore this 
literature would be to ignore many of the most important and 
characteristic manifestations of the Persian genius, and to form 
an altogether inadequate judgment of the intellectual '’ctivitj 
of that ingenious and talented piople 

The term “ Persian ” as used by us, and hv the Greeks, 
Jew's, Syrians, Arabs, and other foicigners, has a wider sig- 
~ nihcation than that which it origiinli) bore 

^'cVm'pcrsnn'^ Persians call themsehes ham and their 

land iu\n^ and of this land Pthsa^ the Persis of 
the Greeks, the modern F/us- is one province out of several. 
But because that province gave birth to the two great d) nasties 
- (the Achxmeni^ in the sixth century before, and the Sasatiian 

f A 

* Iidn, Em u, Aaau, the Atrtyaiia of the Avcsln, is llic land of Uic 
Aryans (Anya, Ainya of the Avesta, Sanskrit Arj \), and Ind tlicrcforc 
a wider signification than the term Persia, v%hich is equivalent to Inin 
in the modern sense, has now Bactria (Balkh), Sogdi iiia (Sugiid), and 
Khwarazm were Iranian lands, and the ‘\fghan5 and Kuids arc Iranian 
peoples 

® The_^-sounid does not exist in Arabic, and is replaced by _f Pars, 
Isfahan, &c, are simply the arabiciscd forms of Pars, Ispahan The 
adjective Faisi {or Pars!) denotes the official language of Persia (which is 
at the same time the mother-tongue of the great majoritv of its inhabi- 
tants, and the national language m as full a sense as English is the national 
language of Great Britain and Ireland), and in this application is equiva- 
lent to Irani As applied to a man, however, Farsi means a native of the 
province of Pars In India Pat si (Parsee) means of the Persian (i c , the 
arident Persian, or Zoroastrian) religion, and the term has been re-imported 
in this sense into Persia To call the province of Pars “ Parsistan,” as is 
sometimes done by European writers, is quite incorrect, for the termina- 
tion -istaii (“ place of,” " land of ”) is added to the name of a people to 
denote the country which they inhabit {e g , Afghanistan, Baluchistan), but 
not to the name of a country or province 
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in the third cenmry after Chnst) which made their nrms for- 
~*midable-and thcirjiamr fmious-in-thc-Xycst, its-mcaning was 
cx wnded so as to include thcJft-holc pcople^ndxoun try which we 
calT^ersian just as the tribe of Angles, though numerically 
mfenor to the Saxons, gave their name to England and all 
that the term English now connotes As in our own country 
Angl^ Saxons, and Jutes merged in one English pco^^ and 
the dialects of Northumbria, Mcrcia, and Wessex in one 
EnghslTlanguage, _so_ jn__Ir4n _thc inhabitants- ofJParthia, ^ 
Media, and-PcrsisJ)ecame_m course of time blended in one 
Persian people, and^their-kmdred dialects, (for aIrcady-Strabo 
found them in his time j^lmost. of- the same speech, 
o/ioyXtijrroi uapu fUKpov)^ in one Persian tongue 
The Persian language of to day F^nty thr hnguage. .of 
^^rs, i|^h.cajhOincal-.o(Iipnng of^thr language . whic h 
/ C\ rus _and Darius spoke, and-^m^which^the 

^ TSigSg** t proclamations engrivc^by«tbcir.commands*pji 
^ thc-TOclcs of Bchistun fnow called^^i sttun) and 

Naqsh i-Ru5tam,^d-thc^’aII$-and columns-of j 
Persepohs, arc draiyA-up, These inscriptions of tha Ach»- 
menian kings, who ruled m Persia from b c 550 until_thcJast 
Darius was overthrown by Alexander the Great, b c 330, are 
sufficiently extensive and well understood to show us what the 
Persian language was more than 2,400 years ago 

Remote as is the period from which the earliest written 
monuments of the Persian language date, they do not, unfor 
/, . tunately, present an unbroken senes On the 

J Inlcrnjpt on 1 , 

th ries f contrary, their continuity is broken between the 
"lani AchiEmenian period and the present day by two 

great gaps corresponding with two great foreign 
invasions which shattered the Persian power and reduced the 
Persian people to the position of a subject race The first of 
these, beginning with the Greek maasmn under AJe^der and 
ending with the overthrow of the Parthian by the Sds-lnian 
> Strabo xv 724 
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dynasty, enabraces a period of about five centuries and a half | 
(b c. 330-A D. 226) The second ^ beginning with the Arab | 
invasion and Muhammadan Conquest, which destioyed the/ 
Sasanian dynasty and ovei threw the Zoioastrian religion,' 
though much shorter, had far deepei and more permanent} 
effects on the people, thought, and language of Peisia. ; 
“Hellenism,” as Noldeke says, “never touched more than] 
the surface of Persian life, but Iidn was penetrated to the\ 
core by Arabian religion and Arab ways.” Tlie Arab con-' 
quest, though piesaged by eailier events,^ may be said to have 
begun with the battles of Buwayb and Qddisiyya (ad 635- 
637), and to have been completed and confirmed by the death 
of the last SdsAnian king, Yazdigird III, ad. 651 or 652. 
The end of the Arabian period cannot be so definitely fixed. 
In a certain sense it endured till the sack of Baghdad and 
murder of al*Musta‘sim bi’llah, the last ‘Abbasid Caliph, in 
A D 1258 by the Mongols under Huldgu Khin, the grandson 
of Changiz Khdn Long before this, however, the Aiab 
power had passed into the hands of Persian and Turkish 
vassals, and the Caliph, whom they sometimes cajoled and 
conciliated, but more often coerced or ignored, had ceased to 
exercise aught beyond a spiritual authority save in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Baghdad ' Broadly speaking, however, 
the revival of the Persian language proceeded ^art passu with 
the detachment of the Peisian provinces from the direct 
control of the Caliph’s administration, and the uprising ot 
local dynasties which yielded at most a meiely nominal 
obedience to the ‘Abbasid court. Or these dynasties the 
Tdhinds (a d 820) aie sometimes accounted the first , but 
they may more truly be considered to begin with the Saflfaiids 
(ad 867), SdmAnids (ad 874), and Buwayhids (ad 932), 

and to reach their full development in the Ghaznawids and 
Seljuqs 

> Notably by the Battle of Dhu Qdr m the reign of Khusraw Parwiz 
(AD 004-610) 
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(TKc history of iht Persmn language fells therefore, it\to 
three well defined periods, ns follows — 

^ lPr;i?/f(B c 550-330), repre- 

*L sented by the edicts and prochmitions contained 

m the Persian cuneiform inscriptions which, 
though of considerable extent, arc similar in character and 
style, and yield a \ocabulary of not mucli 

014 Bentao. ^ i 

more than 400 separate words* Ihe language 
represented by these inscriptions, and by them only, is gene 
rally called Old Ptruan^ 

11 Tht Saionuin Peuod (a d 216-652), represented by 
inscriptions on monuments, medals, gems, seals, and coins, and 
^ ajitcrature estimated as, roughly speaking, equal 
“■ m bulk to the Old Testament 3 This literature is 
entirely Zoroastnan and almost cntirelyjhep’Oe^lcaL. 
and liturgical The language m which it is written, when 
disentangled from the extraordinary graphic ^stem, known 
Huzvaresh {Zvivarishn)y used to represent it, is little more 
than a tery'T’cliaic form of the present speech of Persn devoid . 
of the Arabic clement It is gcncrilly known as PahlawiJ'^ 
somet^es as Middle Pernan Properly speaking, the tcrml 
PaKlawi applies rather to the script than the language, but,| 
following the general usage \/c shall retain it in speaking of' 
the official language of Sd ^nnn Persia This script continued 

DarmeseUr EUuUs Iramennts >ol 1 p 7 

The best editions of these inscriptions are those of Kossowicz (St 
Petersburg 1872) and Spiegel (Leipsic 186 ) In the former the tCTts are 
given both m the cuneiform and m the Roman character and the transla 
tion in Latin In the tatter the texts arc transliterated and the translation 
IS in German 

a West, Ort the Ext nl Language and Age of Pahtaui Literature 
p 402 also the excellent account of PflWn4t« Li/crahire by the same writer 
in Geiger and Kuhns Gronrfnss der Iramsclicii Plttlolo^te \ol 11 pp 
75-*39 West divides the Fahlawi literature intq translations of Avesta 
texts (141000 words) texts on religious subjects {44O000 words) and 
texts on non religious subjects (41 000 words) total about 628 000 
words 
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to be used on the coins of the early Caliphs and the independent 
Spahpats or Ispahbadhs of Tabanstan for more than a century 
after the Arab conquest , and for at least as long additions 
continued to be made by the Zoroastnans of Persia to the 
Pahlawi literature, but the latest of them hardly extend beyond 
the ninth century of our era * Practically speaking the 
natural use of what we understand as Pahlawi ceased about 
a thousand years ago 

III The Muhammadan Period (from about A D 900 until 
the present day). When we talk of Modern Persian,” we 
mean simply the Persian language as it reappears 
after the Arab Conquest, and after the adoption 
of the Muhammadan religion by the vast majority 
of the inhabitants of Persia The difference between late 
Pahlawi and the earliest form of Modern Persian was, save 
for the Arabic element generally contained m the latter, 
merely a difference of script, and script in this case was, at 
this transition period (the ninth century of our era), mainly 
a question of religion. In the East, even at the 

Dislike of , , , 

wntten charac- present day, there is a tendency to associate 

tcrs associated ^ 

With other written characters much more than language with 

religions , 

religion. There are Syrian Chiistians whose 
language is Arabic, but who prefer to write their Aiabic in 
the Syriac character , and these Kar shunt writings (for 
so they arc called) form a considerable literature. So also 
Turkish-speaking Armenians and Greeks often employ the 

* West places the compilation of die Dtiikart, Buudahtsh, and Aida 
Vm'if Ndmak in the ninth century of our era (loc eif , pp 433, 436, 437), 
ind regards it as “ unlikely that any of the commentators quoted in the 
Pahlawi translations of the Avesta could have written later than the sivth 
centur} ' The compilation of the Bahman Yasht, however, is placed by 
Professor Darmestclcr as late as A D 1099-1350 [Etudes liaiiiciifics, vol n, 
P 69} The interesting Gitjasiak Abaltsh (edited and translated by 
A Barthclcmj, Pans, 1887) describes a controversy between a Zoro- 
astrnn priest and the heretic Abaltsh held in (he presence of the 
Ciliph al'Ma mun (a d 813-833), and therefore obviously cannot have 
been composed earlier than the ninth century 
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Armenian and Greek characters respectively when they 
write Turkish Similarly the Jews of Persia have a pretty 
extensive literature written m the Persian language but in 
the Hebrew character, while Moors of Spam who had fcrgotten 
how to speak Arabic wrote Spanish treatises m the Arabic 
! character * ^hc Pahlawi script was even more 

*1 closely associated in the Eastern mind with the 

t ® Zoroastnan religion than was the Arabic charactei 
with the faith of Islam and when a Persian was 
converted from the former to the latter creed he gave up, as s 
rule, once and for all a method of writing which was not only 
cumbrous and ambiguous in the highest degree, but also fraught 
with heathen associations Moreover, writing {and even read 
mg) was probably a rare accomplishment amongst the Persians 
when the Pahlawi character was the means of wntten com 
mumcation, save amongst the Zoroastnan mag pats and 
dastebars and the professional scribes (dapir) We read in 
the Kirnimah i Jrtakhshir i PafaHn^ or Bak of the Deeds 
of Ardashlr^ the sort of Pipak (the founder of the SasSman 
dynasty) — one of the three Pahlawi romances or “historical 
novels’ which time has spared to us in the original forms — 
that when this prince “reached the age for the higher 

It IS even said that a debased Arabic script is still used by the peasants 
inhabiting the valleys of the Mpuaarras mountains in their love letters 
Translated into German by I rofessor >«oIdcke of Strassburp and 
published in vol iv of the Beitritgc zrtr Kuntle lies Indogennantschen 
Sprachen on the occasion of Professor Bcnfey s attainment of the fiftieth 
year of his Doctorate as well as in the form of the tirade i pari 
(Gottingen 1879) here cited (pp 38-9 and n 3 on former) ThePahlaui 
te^t in the original and m the Kotnan diaracters with Gujarati translation 
edited by Kaikobad Adarbad Nosherwan was published at Bombay m 
1896 

s The others are Ihe Bock 0/ Zanr and the Story of Khusraw Kate idh\n 
and his POf^e The former has been translated by Geiger m the Sttztin^s 
benchled philos -philolog u Itisfor Class 1890 and reviewed by Noldcke 
m vol ■vlvi (189 ) of the Zetlschnft d D ilorgenJdnd Gesellscha/l 
pp 13 &-I 4 a See aho Nuldekes Perstsche Stiidien II in vol cxxvi of 
the Silzuugsber d K Akad ut Ikien fhilos bister Class pp i-ii 
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education, he attained such pioficiency in Writing, Riding, 
and other accomplishments that he became famous throughout 
all Pdis.” So also we read m the account which the great 
historian Tabaii^ gives of the reign of Shapur, the son and 
successor of Ardashir, that “ v/hen he came to the place where 
he wished to found the city of Gunde-Shapui, he met there an 
old man named Bel, of whom he enquired whether it would 
be peimitted him to build a town on this site. Bel answeied, 
‘If I at my advanced age can leain to write, then is it also 
permitted thee to build a town on this spot,* ” by which 
answer, as Noldeke has pointed out, he meant to imply 
(though m the issue he pioved mistaken) that both things 
were impossible To the Pahlawi sciipt, in short, might well 
be applied the Frenchman’s well-known definition of speech 
as “the art of concealing thought”; it had no intrinsic 
merits save as a unique philological puzzle , and, once deprived 
of the support of religion, ancient custom, and a conservative^ 
priesthood, it could not hold its own against the far more 
legible and convenient A i able chaiacter, of which, moreover, 
a knowledge was essential to every Muslim. But the fact 
cannot be too stiongly insisted upon that the peculiarity of 
Pahlawi (as will be more fully explained presently) lay in the 
script only, and that a Pahlawi book read aloud by a Zoroastrian 
priest or scribe of the ninth century of our era would have 
been perfectly intelligible to a contemporary Persian Muham- 
madan ; and that if the latter had taken it down m the Arabic 

, * See the excellent article on Jahari (Abu Ja'far Muhammad b Jaifr of 
Amul in Tabanstan, b A D S39, d ad 923) in the ninth edition of the 
Eitcyclopcvdta Bntannica The publication of the text of this immense 
and most precious chronicle by Professor dc Goeje of Leyden and other 
distinguished Arabic scholais is one of the greatest recent achievements 
of Oriental leaining A German translation of the portion of this chronicle 
x\ hich deals with the history of the Sasanian period, accompanied by a 
most xaluable Introduction and copious notes and appendices, has been 
published by Professor Nbldeke (Leyden, 1879) under the title Geschichte 
derPetset ui:d Atabci znr Zcit der Sasatttdcn The story here cited will 
be found in its cnliretj at p 41 of the last-named work 
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character as he heard it read, what he wrote would have been ^ 
simply “Modern Persian** in its mostajchaic form without 
admixture of Arabic words Indeed, so comparatively slight 
(so far as we can judge) are the changes which the Persian 
spoken language has undergone since the Sasaman period, that 
if It were possible for an educated Persian of the present day to 
be suddenly thrust back over a period of fourteen or fifteen 
hundred years, he would probably he able to understand at 
least a good^deal of what his countrymen of that period were 
saying Tlie gulf which separates that speech from Old 
Persian is far wider, and the first Sasannn king, notwith 
standing the accomplishments which made him “ famous 
throughout all Pai-s, if he could similarly have travelled 
backwards m time for some six centuriw, would have 
comprehended hardly a word of what was said at the 
Achxmenian court 

It is impossible to fix a definite date at which Modern 
Persian literature may be said to have begun Probably 
# Persian comerts to Isldm began to write their 

M d p f$ n language m the Arabic character very soon after 
the Arab Conquest — that is to sa), some time 
m the eighth century of our era The first attempts j 
of this sort were probably mere memoranda and notes, ! 
^ followed, perhaps, by small manuals of instruction 

m the doctrines of IsUm Fragmentary utter 
ances m Persian, and even brief narratives are recorded here 
and there in the pages of early Arabic writers, and these at 
least serve to show us that the Persian of late Sasaman and 
early Muhammadan times was essentially the same as that 
with which we meet m the earliest monuments of Modern 
Persian literature Of actual books of any extent, the Persian 
translation ot Tabaris history made“for Mansur" I, the 
Sdmdnid prince, m a d 963 by lus minister BaPami the 
Materia Medtca of Abu Mansur Muv-afFaq b ‘Ah of Herdt 
(preserved to us m the unique MS of Vienna dated a d 1055, 
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of which a beautiful reprint was published by Seligmann in 
1859) composed for the same royal patron ; and the second 
volume of an old commentary on the Qur’an (Cambridge 
University Library, Mm. 4. 15) belonging, apparently, to 
about the same peiiod, are, so far as is known, the oldest 
surviving specimens. 

It is very generally assumed, however, that in Persian, as in 
Arabic, veise preceded prose. One storj^^ cited by several of 
the native biographers (fr, Dawlatshdh in his 

Poetry 

Lives of the Poets), ascribes the first Persian 
couplet to the joint invention of Bahram Gur the Sdsinian 
(ad. 420-438), and his mistress Dil-aram 2 Another 
quotes (on - the authority of Abu Tahir al-Khatuni, a 
wiiter of the twelfth century of our era) a Persian couplet 
engraved on the walls of the ^sr-i-Shinn (‘^ Palace of 
Shirin,” the beloved of Khusraw Parwiz, A D 590-628), said 
to have been still legible in the time of ‘Adudu’d-Dawla the 
Buwayhid (tenth centuiy of our eia) 3 Another tells how one 
day m Nishapur the Amir ‘Abdu’ildh b Tahir (died A D 844) 
was presented with an old book containing the Romance of 
JVaimq and ^■Adhra, “a pleasing tale, which wise men com- 
piled, and dedicated to King Nushirwan ” (ad 531—579), 
and how he ordeied its destruction, saying that the Our’dn 
and Traditions of the Prophet ought to suffice for good 
Muslims, and adding, “ this book was written by Magians and 
is accursed in our eyes ”4 Yet another story given by 
Dawlatshah attributes the first line of metrical Persian to the 

* See my Desa iptwii of an Old Persian Commentary in the lout nal of the 
Royal Astatic Society for July, 1894, pp 417-524 , and my Catalogue of 
the Pet Stan MSS in the Catnbttdge Umveisity Libraiy, pp 13-37 

» Dawlatshah (ed Browne), pp 28-29 See also Blochmann’s Prosody 
of the Persians, p 2, Darmesteter’s Otigines de la Potste Pet sane, first 
paragraph 

3 See A de Biberstem Kazimirski's Divan de Menontchehn (Pans, 1886), 
p 7, and Dawlatshah, p 29 

^ Kazimirski, pp 6-7 Dawlatshah, p 30 
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gleeful utterance of a httle child at play, the child being the 
son of YVqub b Layth “the Coppersmith/ founder of 
the SalFdn (“ BcuT-ier^^dynasty (a d 868-878) * Muhammid 
‘Awfi, the author of the oldest “Scfant Biography of Persian 
Poets,* who flourished early m the thirteenth century of our 
era (a d 1210-1235), asserts that the first Persian poem was 
composed by one ‘Abbis of Merv m honour of the Caliph 
al Mamun, the son of Hdrunqr Rashid, on the occasion of 
his entr) into that city in A D 809, and even cites some verses 
of the poem m question , but, though this assertion has been 
accepted as a historical feet by some scholars of repute, 3 the 
scepticism of others 4 appears to the writer well justified ,^A11 
that can be safely asserted is that modern Persian literature, 
especially poetrj, had begun to flourish considerably in 
KhurisAn during tl^first half of the tenth ceiiturn especially 
dunhg” theYeign of the Sdmdnid prince Nasr II {a d 913- 
942), and thus covers a period "of nearly a thousand years, 
during which time the language has changed so little that the 
verses cf an early poet like Rudagi are at least as plain to a 
Persian of to-day as is Shakespear to a modern Englishman 
Most of the legends as to the origin of Persian poetry are, 
as we have seen, unworthy of very serious attention, and 

See A de Biberstem Kazirmrs'ki s Afenoalcfiehrt (Pans 1886) pp 7-8 
and Dawlatshah (ed Browne) pp 30-31 

The Liibabu I Alb ib a veryrare book represented so far as is known 
only by two MSS one (Sprenger 318 No 637 of Pertsch s Catalogue) m 
the Berlin Library the other m the possession of Lord Crawford and 
Balcarre whose generosity has enlnisted to my hands this priceless 
treasure which I propose to publish in my senes of Pers an historical 
texts This MS formerly belonged to John Bardoe Ellfot by whom it 
was lent to Nathaniel Bland who desenbed its contents and scope m 
vol IX of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1846) pp 111-126 
See also Sprenger s Cal ilOi,ue of the Ltbrartes of the A.i% of Otide pp 1-6 
3 Dr Ethe Rudagi s VorJtuf r und Zetl^enossen (in \ht Morgen 
llnitsche Forschun^en for 1873) pp 36-38 also the article on Modem 
Persian Lilet attire by the same scholar in vol 11 of Geiger and Kuhns 
Grundnss der Irantschen PhilolOf,ie p '»i8 
* E g A de Bib rstein KazimirsLi Menoutchehn pp 8-9 
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certainly merit little more credence tlian the assertion of 
serious and careful Aiab writers, hke Tabari 923), and 

Mas‘ddi (fA.D. 957), that the first poem ever written was an 
elegy composed m Synac by Adam on the death of Abel, of 
which poem they even give an Aiabic metrical icndcnngi to 
this effect . 

"The lands ate changed and those who dwell upon them. 
The face of earth is marred and girt wnth gloom , 

All that was fair and fragrant now hath faded, 

Gone from that comely face the joyous bloom 
Alas for my dear son, alas for Abel, 

A victim murdered, tliiust within the tomb' 

How can we rest? That Fiend accursed, unfailing, 
Undying, ever at our side doth loom I” 

To which the Devil is alleged to have retorted thus : 

" Renounce these lands and those w ho dwell upon them ! 

By me was cramped in Paradise thy room, 

Wherein thy wife and thou were set and stabhshed, 

Thy heart unheeding of the world’s dark doom ' 

Yet did'st thou not escape my snares and scheming, 

Till that great gift on which thou did’st presume 
Was lost to thee, and blasts of wind from Eden, 

But for God's grace, had swept thee like a broom I ’’ 

Nevertheless theie is one legend indicating the existence of 
Persian poetiy even m Sasdnian times which, partly from the 
persistency with which it reappears m various old 
seaman mm wnters of Credit,^ partly from a difference m the 
Qf mmstrers name which can hardly be 
explained save on the assumption that both forms 

* Tabari, vol 1, p 146 , Mas'udi, Mw ujn'dh-Dhabab (ed Barbier de 
Meynard), vol 1, pp 65-67 , Tha'alibi, Qt'sasu'l-Anbtyd (ed Cairo, A H 
1306), pp 29-30 , Dawlatshah (ed Browne), p 20 
® Amongst Arabic writers, the earliest menbon of Bahlabad which I 
have found is made in a poem by Khahd b Fajyad (circ A D 71S), cited 
by Hamadhani, Yaqut and Qazwim, and translated at pp 59-^ of the 
R A S lot January, 1899 Accounts, more or less detailed, are given c£ 
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were transcribed from a Pihlawi original, appears to me worthy 
of more serious attention According to this legend, one of the 
chief ornaments of the court of Khusraw Panviz, the Sdsanian 
king (a d 590-622^), was a minstrel named by Persian writers 
BSrbad, but by Arabic authors Bahlabad, Balahbad or 
Fahlabad, forms of which the first and third point to a 
Persian original Pahlapat Bahlabad and B'lrbad when 
wntten in the Arabic character arc not easily confounded , 
but if written in the Pahhwi character, which has but one 
sign for A and H on the one hand, and for R and L on the 
other, they are identical, which fact dffords strong evidence 
that the legends concerning this singer go back ultimately to 
books written in Pahh\/i, m other words to records almost 
contemporary ^ Now this Barbad (for simplicity the 
modern Persian form of the name is adopted here, save m 
citations from Arabic texts) presents, as I have elsewhere 
pointed ouV ^ striking resemblance to the Samanid poet 
Rudagi, who flourished in the early part of the tenth century 

himbj IbnQutajba(tAD 889)inhis of St Petersburg 

Asiatic Museum No 691) at ]ahi^ (tA O 869} in his hitdbu. I Hayawan 
(Cambridge MS Qq 224) Hamadhani (arc ap 903) cd de Goeje the 
author of the htldbitl Mahdun wnl Addad{ed \an VJoten pp 363-64) 
probably al Bayhaqi (arc A D 925) Ibn \bd Rabbihi {tA D 940) %oI i 

p 192 or 188 of another edition Abu I Faraj al Isfahani (fa D 957} in the 
httdbu I Agbdm Yaqut (fA d 1229) vol 111 pp 2^)0 ef seqq and al 
QazwiniftAP X283) in his (pp 154-55 -30-231 95- 97) 

Of Persian writers who allude to him we may mention Sharif 1 Mujallidi 
(date uncertain cited by Nidhamt 1 Arudi 1 Samarqandi m the Cliahar 
ifogdln) Fitdaws\(tcirc An 415) in the Sfedhnrfwa Ni^ami of Ganja 
(t circ AD I 03) m his AAfisroie iPa SAmn and the other Nidhamiabove 
ated(tcirc AD 1160) Muhammad Awfi(arc ad 12 8) andHamdullah 
Mustawfi of Qazwin {arc ad 1340) m the Tdnkh : Gtinda I am in 
debted to Baron V Rosen of St Petersburg for calling my attention to 
several of the above references which I had overlooked when writing the 
article referred to m the next note 

See my article in the y i? ^4 S for January 1899 (pp 37-69) on 
The Sources of Da-alatshdh tttfA some remorfes on flie Mflferials aiad 
able for a Literary History of Fersta and an Excursus on Barbad and 
Fudagl 
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of oui era, and indeed the two are alicady associated by an 
early poet, Sharif-i-Mnjallidi of Gurg/in, who sings : 

“From all the tt ensures hoarded by the Houses 
Of Sasnn and of Saman, m our days 
Nothing sutvives except the song of Bat bad, 

Nothing IS left save Rudagi’s sweet Ia}s" 

For m ail the accounts of Rudagi wlncli we possess his most 
remat kabic achievement is the song which he composed and 
sung m the piesencc of the Samdnid Amir Nasi b Ahmad to 
induce that Pimce to abandon the charms of Hcrdt and its 
environs, and to return to his native Biikliara, which he had 
neglected for four years The extreme simplicity of this song 
and Its entire lack of rhetorical adornment, have been noticed 
by most of those who have dcsciibcd this incident, by some 
(e^ Nidhami'i-‘Arudi of Samarqand) with approval, by others, 
such as Dawlatshah, with disapprobation, mixed with surprise 
that words so simple could produce so powerful an effect And 
indeed it is rather a ballad than a formal poem of the artificial 
and rather stilted type most admired in those decadent da) s to 
which Dawlatshdh belongs, and m which, as he says, “ If any 
one were to produce such a poem in the presence of kings or 
nobles, it would meet with the reprobation of all ” To the 
musical skill of the minstrel, and his cunning on the haip 
wherewith he accompanied his singing, the simple ballad, of 
which a paraphiase is here offeied, no doubt owed much 

“The Ju-yi-Muhyan we call to mind, 

We long for those' dear friends long left behind 
The sands of Oxus, toilsome though they be, 

Beneath my feet were soft as silk to me 
Glad at the friends’ return, the Oxus deep 
Up to our girths in laughing waves shall leap 
Long live Bukhara ' Be thou of good cheer I 
Joyous towards thee hasteth our Amir ' 

The Moon’s the Prince, Bukhara is the sky , 

O Sky, the Moon shall light thee by and byl 
Bukhara is the Mead, the Cypress he , 

Receive at last, O Mead, thy Cypress- tree 1” 
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When Rodagi retched this \ersc adds the oldest authority for 
this narratuc (Ni^iami i Arudi of Samirqind) the Amir v.ts so 
much affected tint he descended from Ins throne bestrode the 
horse of the scnlmcf on duly ami set off for BuUitra in such haste 
that they earned his riding boots after him for two parastngs as far 
asBuruna where he put them on neither did he drawrem anytsherc 
till he retched Bukhara and Rudtgt received from the army the 
double of that five thousand dinan^ [which they had promised him 
in the event of his success] 

^ Thus Rudagi was as much harper, ballad singer, and impro- 
visatore as poet, resembling, probably, the minstrels whose 
tasnifs^ or topical ballads, mty be beard to-day at any Persian 
entertainment of which music and singing form a part 
resembling also, as has been pointed out, that dimly visible 
Barbad or Bahlabad of the old Sasanian days Of the ten men 
reckoned by the Persians incomparable each in his own way, 
he was one , and herein lay his special virtue and merit, that 
when aught must be made known to king khusraw Parwiz 
v/hich none other dared utter for terror of the royal displeasure, 
Barbad would weave it dexterously into a song, and smg it 
before the king Parwiz had a horse called Shabdiz, beautiful 
and intelligent beyond all others , and so greatly did the king 
love Shabdiz that he swore to slay that man who should bring 
the tidings of his death So when Shabdiz died, the Master of 
the Horse prayed Bahlabad to make it known to the king in a 
song, of which Parwiz listening divined the purport and cried, 
“Woe unto thee* Shabdiz is dead! “It is the king who 
sajeth It, replied the minstrel and so escaped the threatened 
death and made the kings oath of no effect ) Thus is the tale 
told by the Arab poet, kh-^hd b Fayyad, who lived little more 
than a century after khusraw Parwiz — 

And I husraw King of kings him too an arrow 
Plumed from the wings of Death did sorely smite 
Een as he slept in Shinns soft embraces 
Amidst brocades and perfumes through the night 
Dreaming of Shabdiz whom he used to ride, 

His noble steed hts glory and his pride, 

3 
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He with an oath most solemn and most binding, 

Not to be loosed, had sworn upon the Fire 

That whoso first should say, ‘ Shobdiz hath perished/ 

Should die upon the cross in torments due, 

Until one morn that horse lay low in death 

Like whom no horse hath been since man drew breath 

Four strings wailed o'er him, while the minstrel kindled 

Pity and passion by the witchery 

Of hts left hand, and, while the strings vibrated, 

Chanted a wailing Persian threnody, 

Till the King cried, ' My horse Shabdiz is dead ! ' 

‘ It IS the King that sa) eth it,' they said " 

Other minstrels of this old time are mentioned, whose 

f ^ * 

names alone are preserved to us ' Afarin, Khusrawanf, 
Madhaiastani,^^ and the harper Sakisa,® beings yet more 
shadowy than Barbad, of whose notes not so much as an echo 
has reached our time Yet can we hardly doubt that those old 
S&anian halls and palaces lacked not this ornament of song, 
whereof some reflev at least passed over into Muhammadan 
tunes. For though the modern Persian prosody be modelled 
on that of the Arabs, there are types of verse notably the 
quatrain {ruhdH) and the narrative poem in doublets {mathnawi) 
which are to all appearance indigenous. Whether, as 
Darmesteter seems to think, 3 there is sufficient evidence to 
warrant us in believing that romantic poetry existed m Persia 
even m Achremenian times is too problematical a question to 
be discussed in this place. 

Hitherto we have considered only the history of the Persian 
language and the Persian power m the narrower sense of the 
Wider Mew of We have now to extend the field of inquiry 

so as to include the whole frdnian people and 
their literary remains. The ground on which we 

* AI-Bayhaqi’s Kitdbti'UMahdsin (ed. Van Vloten), p 363. 

® of Ganja’s Khusraw wa Shinn 

3 Darmesteter’s Ortgtnt% de. la Poeste Persane (Fans, 1887), p, 2, 
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now enter is, unfortunately, much less sure thin thit which 
we have hitherto traversed^ the problems which we shall 
encounter are far more complicated, and their solutions are, m 
many cases, uncertain and conjectural 

I The oldest Persian dynastv, the Achaemenian, with which 
we began our retrospect of Persian history, rose by the fall of 
a power not less famous than itself, that of 
TheMedes. Medcs, whom from our earliest days we 

are accustomed to associate with the Persians In the 
modern sense of the term, indeed, they were Persians, but of 
the West, not of the South, having their centre and capital at 
Ecbatana {Hagmatana of the Old Persian inscriptions, now 
Hamad&n \ not at Persepohs (Sasantan Istakhr^ near Shtraz, the 
present chief town of Firs) The actual boundaries of Media 
cannot be precisely defined, but, roughly speaking, it extended 
from the Mountains of AzarbayjAn (Atropatene) on the north 
to Susiana (Khuzistin) on the south, and from the Zagros 
Mountains on the east to about the line of the modern Tihrdn- 
Isfahdn road, with a north eastern prolongation including the 
whole or part of Mdzandardn In modern phraseology, there- 
fore, It comprised Kurdistan, Luristan the northern part of 
KhuzisHn, the western part of *Irdq 1 ‘Ajami, and the southern 
part of Azarbiyjdn t^Amongst the hardy mountaineers of this 
wide region arose the Medic power The name of Media does 
not, like that of Persia, still survive m the land to which it 
originally belonged, but, as has been shown by de Lagarde and 
Olshausen, it continued, even in Muhammadan times, under 
the form Mah (Old Persian M&da) to enter into certain place 
names, such ns Mdh Kufa, Mah Basroj M&h Nahawand * 

Already however in A D 1700 Ihe celebrited Cambridge scholar and 
Jupil of Abraham heelock Dr Hyde who in later life became attached 
to the University of Oxford as Professor of Hebrew Laudian Professor of 
Arabic and keeper of the Bodleian Library had recognised the identity 
of Mdh with UMa (see Vet Pen Reltg Htst ed I/60 p 424) 
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The Mcdcs, unfortunately, unlike the PerMnn-:, h.uc left 
no records of their aclutvemcnts, and we arc consequently 
dependent for information concerning tlum on 
Smirccsof .j,c rccotds of Other nations who li.'d direct or 

Mcclioliislor) 

indirect knowledge of them, noiahly tlie Assr riarr , 
Jews, and Greeks. As regards the Ass) nan records, Am.'d.un 
(HamadAn), the capital of the Mcdcs, is mentioned in ."n 
inscription of Tiglaih Pileser (circ. rx. iioo) 
^ subject territory^ ; and it is again mentioned 
in an inscription of the ninth centur) before Christ. 
Salmonassar-Sargon (lie 731-713) boasts that he had made 
his name feared in distant Media, and the same region is 
referred to by his successor Sennacherib, and by 
Jewish records. Esar-liaddoii (» c 680-669) In 2 Kmgsvvn, 6 
we read that “in the ninth year of Iloshe.*’ ” 
(b.c 722) “the King of Assyria took Samnnn, and earned 
Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in Hnlnh and in 
Habor by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes , *’ 
and this statement is repeated in verse 1 1 of tlie next ch.npter = 
Of the three Greek historians wliosc works arc pnm.ary 
sources for this period, Hetodoius merits the first mention, both 
on account of his veracity (to which the cuneiform 
Grech records inscriptions bear abundant testimony) and because 
ctesns his history alone ot the three is preserved to us in 
Its entirety. Ctestai, who flourished in the fifth 
century before Christ, was physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
and professed to derive his information from the Persian royal 
archives This statement at least aflfords evidence of the 
existence of such documents, which arc also referred to in 
the Book of Esther, where we read (chap, vi, i) that King 
Ahasueras, being unable to sleep, “commanded to bring the 
book of lecords of the chronicles , ” and (chap 11, 23) that the 
plot against the king’s life devised by Bigthan and Teresh 

Spiegel, Eidntsche AUcrthumslundc, u, 246 
» 'i^oMeke, Aiifsake sur Perstschcti Geschtchlc {Laipzig, 1887), p 5. 
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and disclosed by Mordecai “was written in the book of the 
chronicles before the King Whether because Ctesias im- 
perfectly understood or deliberately misrepresented these 
records, or because the records themselves were hilsified 
(a thing which modern analogies render conceivable), the 
prevailing view is that little reliance can be placed on hts 
narrative, which, moreover, is only preserved to us in a 
fragmentary condition by much later writers, 
such as Photius (ad 810-891) Btroiui was a 
Chaldaean priest who lived m the time of Alexander the 
Great and his immediate successors, and translated into Greek, 
for his patron Antiochus of Syria, the records of his country 
Of his work also fragments only are preserved to us by later 
writers, Polyhistor and Apollodorus (first century before 
Christ), who are cued by Eusebius and Syncellus 
The Modes, according to Herodotus, were the first of the 
peo^eTlubJecc to Assyria who succeeded in securing their 
independence, after they had borne the yoke for 520 years 
Deioce*. 'ibout B c 700, and a year 

or two later Deioces (Aijiokijc), the first of 
the four Medic kings mentioned by Herodotus, cstab 
lished himself on the throne An Assyrian record of B c 715 
mentions a Da^aukku (= Deioces) who had been led away 
phra rt 9. 7^3 King Sargon of 

Assyria subdued the Bit Dayaukku^ or “ Land of 
Deioces ’ Phraortes (Fravartish m the Old Persian inscriptions) 
succeeded in B c 647, and extended his rule over the Persians 
as well as his own countrymen, the Medes 

Cyaxarcs. ^ ^ 

He in turn was succeeded m b c 625 by 
Cjaxares (Huvakhshatara), who, in conjunction with the 
Babylonian king, destroyed Nineveh in B c 607, and con 
eluded peace with the Lydians mac 585, in consequence 
of a total eclipse of the sun which took place on May 28th 
of that year, and which was regarded by both sides as an 
indication of Divine displeasure In the same year, probably, 
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he died, and was followed by his son Astyages, who was 
overthrown by Cyrus the Achrcmcnian in n.c. 

Asipgcs when the power passed fiom the West- 

irdnian Medcs to the South-IrAnian Persians. 

With the exploits of the Modes, however, we arc not here 
concerned The two questions in connection with them 

which are of importance from our present point of view arc 
first, what was their language ? second, what was their religion ? 

It has been hitherto assumed, in accordance with the most 
prevalent, and, m the opinion of the writer, tlic^ most 
probable view, that the Modes were an Irdnian 

the'jledM spcaking an IrAnian language closely akin 

to Old Persian. This is die view taken, for 
instance, by Noldeke, who, in concluding Ins account of 
the Medic Empire, says^: — 

“ Perhaps careful examinations of the neighbourhood of Hamadan, 
or excavations, may still some day bring to light other traces of that 
ancient time It would be of the greatest value if inscriptions of 
the Medic kings should chance to be found , I should conjecture 
that these, both m language and script, would be quite similar to 
those of the Persian kings ’’ 

Darmesteter, whose views will be discussed at greater 
length presently, goes fuither, and declares that the language 
of the Avesta, the so-called Zend language, is the language of 
Media, the Medic tongue 

" La conclusion qm s'lmpose,” says he,® after adducing evidence 
in favour of his view, “e'est qne la tradition parsie et I'A vesta, 
confiimes par des temoignagcs etrangers, voicnt le centre et le 

* Aufsa.tzcztu Postsch Gesch (Leipzig, 1887), p 12 

= Daimesteter, hiudes hamennes, vol 1, pp 12, 13 M de Hailez 
(hlanucl de la Langue de I'Avesia, 1882, pp xi, and InUoduction a Vetude 
de V Avesta et de la 1 ehgionMazdunc, 1881, pp xlv et seqq ) takes the same 
view “ Nous croyons avoir demonfre que 1 ’ Avesta doit etre attribue a la 
Hledie, que sa langue etait celle des Mages Toutefois, comme cette opinion 
nest point encore umveisellement admise, nous pieferons einplojei, a 
1 exemple des Parses, le terme ‘Avestique' exempt certainement de tout 
erreur Le mot ‘Zend’ meme est preferable a ‘ Vieux-Bactnen,’ paice 
que c est un teime de convention dont I’emploi ne prejuge nen " 
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berceau du Zoroastnsmc soit cn Atropitcne soit a Rai dans I un 
et 1 autre cas en Medic Jo crois quc Ics droits de 1 Atropatenc 
sont mieux etabhs ct quc c csk dc la quc le Zoroastnsmc a pns sa 
course dc 1 Quest a 1 Est En lout cas h Zcroastmnte est une chose 
tn^dijue ei TAresfa esi t/ruire desfre/rcstn^des II suit par 
Ic tcmoigmgc c^teme des chssiqucs joint au temoignage intrinscquc 
dcs In res zends ct de la tradition native que 1 A^csta est locu\re dcs 
Mages quc le end est la langue de la Midie oncienne et quc Ion 
aurait le droit de rempheer Ic nom impropre de langue ende par le 
terme dc lan^ue mi liqiie 

totally different view, uhich ought not to pass unnoticed, 
IS held by Oppert, and set forth at length m his work Le 
PntpU et la Langue des Mides Th^inscnptmns 
Achmmcnian kings, as is well known, are 
drawn up in three different languages, of which 
the first is 01d_Pcrsian and the third A^yrian 
As to the second, concerning the nature of which much doubt 
has prevailed, M Oppert holds that it is Medic, and that it is 
not an Arjan but a Turanian tongue, which istonishing 
opinion he supports by many ingenious arguments The 
very name of Media (Mida) he explains by a Sumerian 
word madoy meaning ** country , and the names of the 
Medic kings given by Ctesias he regards as the Aryan 
equivalents of the Aryanized Turanian names given by 
Herodotus and m the Old Persian inscnptions Thus, for 
instance, in his view, the name of the first Medic king of 
Herodotus was compounded of daya (other) and ukku (law), 
the Aryanized or Pcrsianized form of which was probably 
Dahyukoy “ le r^unisseur dcs pays ’ while the Persian 
translation of the same was the form given by Ctesias, 
Apraioc, which “recalls to us the Persian ArtayUy from artOy 
‘law, and ‘ reuniting ’ Of the six tribes of the Modes 
mentioned by Herodotus (bk 1 , ch ci), Oppert admits that 
the names are Aryan , but he contends that in the case of two 
at least, the Boucrat and the Srpou^ariif, we have to do with 
Aryan translations of the original names, which he believes 
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to have been Tiir.inian, and to have denoted respectively 
“autochthones” and “vivant dans Ics tentes ” 

There aie but very few scholars who arc qualified to rc- 
survey the giound traversed by M. Oppert and to foim an 
independent judgment of his tcsults in matters of 
D-''-nics|cters detail , but, as rcgards Ins general conclusions, ue 
concur with Darmestetcr in the summary state- 
ment of objections to M Oppert’s theory wliercwith he closes 
his review of the book in question * 

“ Nous ne voyons done pas dc raison siiffisantc pour abandonner 
I’opmion traditionellc, que la langne dcs MiLdcs elait unc langnc 
aryenne, opinion qui a pour clle, en somtnc, Ic lunoignagc direct 
de Stiabon, er le temoignagc indued d’Herodotc, sms pailer des 
raisons tres fortes qui font dc la Mcdie le lieu d'originc du Zend 
Avesta et par suite la patrie du zend ” 

In the absence of further discoveries, the theory that the 
Medes were an Irdnian people speaking an Iranian language 
closely akin to Old Persian is the view which we must con- 
tinue to regard as most probable 

It has alieady been said that the Medic kings, unlike the 
Achasmenians, left no records of their achievements , wlnle, as 
regards their language, some scholars, like Noldeke, 
The Avesta though Specimens of it may be 

brought to light by future discoveries, none aie at present 
accessible , others, like Oppei t, find such specimens m the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the second class , while others, like 
i Darmesteter, believe that we possess in the ancient scriptures 
of the Zoroastnans, the Zend-Avesta, an ample specimen not 
only of the language, but also of the literature, of the Medes 
That the language of the Avesta is an Iranian language, 
standing to Old Persian m the relation of sister, not of daughter 
or mother, is proved beyond all reasonable doubt. As to the 
part of Irdn where it flourished, there is not, however, the 

* Etudes Irantennes, ii, p 14 , reprinted from the Revue Ciihquc for 
June 21, 1880 
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same unanimity for while Darmesteter, as we have seen, 
regards it as^the Kngiwgejof Media, the opinion prevalent m 
Germany is that it was the language of Bactna, and K has 
even become fashionable to spwlTbr it'as “ Old Bactnan ’ and 
“ East Iranian Darmesteter, m his usual clear and concise 
way, sums up the arguments of the East Irinian or Bactnan 
theor) before proceeding to refute them, as follows * — 

(i) Zend IS not the language of Persia 

( ) It IS m Bactna that according to tradition Zoroaster made 
his first important conquest 1 ing Gushtasp 

(3) The geography of the Vvesta only knows the east of Iran 

The first fact he continues is correct but purel) negative it 
excludes Persia [i e Persis proper] from the question but leaves 
free all the rest of Iran 

The second fact is correct but onl> proves that Bactna plajs a 
great part m the religious Epic of Zoroastrianism the struggles 
maintained by the Iranians against the idolatrous Turanians of 
which Bactna bj its geographical position was the natural theatre 
must necessarily have drawn the thoughts of the faithful to this 
part of Iran where the worshippers of Ahura Mazda were at death 
grips with the worshippers of the daaas and which formed the 
frontier post of Ormazd against barbarous idolatry it is even verv 
probable that the legends concerning the conversion of Bactna and 
of King Gushtasp bequeath to us a hibtonc recollection of the con 
quests of Zoroastrianism m the East Nowhere howcv er is Bactna 
represented as the cradle of Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism Parj>i 
tradition is unanimous and consistent in placing this cradle not in 
the East in Bactna but in the West in Atropatene and not only 
Parsi tradition but the Avesta itself for — 

The third fact adduced is incorrect the Avesta knows the North 
and West of Iran as well as the East the first chapter of the 
Vendidad which describes Iran as it was known to the authors of 
the Vendidad opens the enumeration of the Iranian regions by the 
hrin Vj washed by the Good Dait}*a (I j) now the Lran Vtj is 
on the borders of Atropatene and the Good Daitya is the Araxes 
It IS equally familiar with the North for it cites RUagoi the Paya 
of the Greeks the Ray of the moderns in Media 

Etudes Iraniennes vol 1 pp lo-l 

This view IS by no means universally admitted Geiger for instance 
places the Atryana Va ja or ErunVj in the region of the Pamirs 
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One , piece oi philological evidence is adduced by Darm\- 
steter m support of his opinion that the language of tJic 
Avesta is the language of the Modes. The modern Persian 
word for dog, sag^ implies, says hc,^ the cMstcncc of an Old 
Peisian form sala (not actually occurring in the meagre 
documents on which we depend for our direct knowledge of 
the ancient language of PAis). Herodotus, however, mentions 
(I, no) that m the language of the Modes the dog was called 
crirdKC, which rather resembles tlic Avestte word span (San- 
skrit svan^ Greek kuwv). And it is curious tliat this word, in 
the form tspa^ still exists = m some of the Persian dialects, such 
as those of Qohrud (near Kishan) and Natanz M. Clement 
Huart, who has contributed to the yatirnal 
mcn^oflDannei AsioUquci) a number of very ingenious and 

sleter’s view ^ ^ n j 1 

interesting papers on various Persian dialects, 
such as those of Yazd, Siwand, and the curious J huidon-UKabir 
(the principal work of the heretical Huruff sect, 4 which arose 
m Persia m the fifteenth century of our era), has still furtlier 
developed Dai mesteter’s views, and has endeavoured to show 
that several of the dialects spoken in remote and mountainous 
places m Persia (especially in the West, te,\n Media) arc 
descended from the language of the Avesta ; and to these 
dialects he proposes to apply the term “ Modern Medic,” or 

According to his interpretation of the data contained in eh i of the 
Vendidad, the most western regions known to the Avesta are Vchtkdna 
(Hyrcania, the modern Gurgan or Jiirjan), Rattgha (Rhagae, or Ray, near 
lihran, the modern capital), and Vaiciia- “the four-cornered," cor- 
responding, according to his view, to the eastern portion of Ma^-tn- 
daran 

* Loc at , p 13 

* Cf my Year amongst the Persians, p 189, Polak’s Pcisicn,\o] i, 
P 265 

3 yA for 1SS5, vol vi, pp 502-545, Ics Quatrains dc Bdbd Tahir, ibid 
foi 1S88, vol M, pp 298-302, Note SKI lefielendu Dell (ics PdisisdesYczd , 
ibid 1889, MV, pp 238-270, Notice d'nn mantisciit Pchlcvi-Musiihnan , 
ibid 1893, vol 1, pp 2 i^x- 2 t} 5 , Lc Dtalccic Persan de Siwdnd 

* See my article on the Liiaatme and Doctrines of the Hurnfi Sect in the 
y R AS for January, 1898, pp 61-94 
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“ Pehlcvi Musulman * * He remarks that, amongst other 
differences, the root kar underlies the whole verb which 
signifies to do, “ to make,* in the Avestic language while 
m Old Persian the aorist, or imperative, stem of this verb 
(as m Modern Persian) is , and again that the root sig- 
nifying to speak,” “ to say, in Avestic is aoj , voch , while 
m Old Persian it is gaub Now while m Modern Persian 
(which, as we have seen, is the lineal descendant of Old 
Persian) the verbs signifying “to do, *‘to say, are kardan 
(imperative kun) and gujtan (imperative gn^ guy)y in those 
dialects which he calls “ Modern Medic the stem kar- is 
preserved throughout (aonst karam instead of kunamy Ac ), 
and words denoting “speech, “to speak, arc derived from a 
root vij- or some similar basis corresponding to the Avestic 
caj , vach- This test is employed by M Huart m classifying 
a given dialect as “ Medic or “Persian ’ According to this 
ingenious theory the language of the Avesta is still represented 
in Persia by a number of dialects, such as those used m the 
quatrains of Bdbd Tdhir (beginning of the eleventh century), 
m the yiwidan i kahir (fifteenth century), and, at the present 
day, in the districts of Qohrud and Siw-nd, and amongst the 
Zoroastrians of Yazd and Kirmdn It is also to be noted that 
the word for “ I in the Tdlish dnlect is, according to 
Beresme,'’ az, which appears to be a survival of the Avestic 
azem (Old Persian adarti) It is to be expected that a fuller 
and mbre exhaustive study of the dialects still spoken m 
various parts of Persia (which, notwithstanding the rich 
materials collected, and in part published, by Zhukovski,3 arc 
still inadequately } nown to us) will throw more light on this 
question Darmesteter, however, in another work {^Chansons 

They arc m fact commonly called Pahlwj fay the Persians and were 
80 as early as the fourteenth century of our era — c g by Hamdu Ilah Mus 
tawfi of Qazwm Cf Polak loc at 

Rccherc/tcs sur Ics Dtalecies Persaas I azan 1853 pp 31 elseqq 
s llalenaly did t uchema Per id$hkb Narecbi; part 1 (Dialects of 
Kashan Vanishun Qohrud Keshe and Zefre) St Petersburg 1888 
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populatre des Afghans^ pp Ixn-lxv), hns endeavoured to show 
that the Pashto or Pakht6 language of Afghanistan represents 
the chief surviving descendant of the old Avcstic tongue, which 
theory seems to militate against the view set forth in his ktudn 
Irantennes. It is possible, however, that the two arc really 
compatible ; that Zoroaster, of the Medic tribe of the Magians 
(Magush), brought his doctrine from Atropntcnc {AvarbayjAn) 
in the extreme north-west of Inin to Bactna in the extreme 
north-east, where he acliievcd his first signal success by con- 
verting King VishtAspa (Gusht/isp) ; that the dialects of 
Atropatene and Bactna, and, indeed, of all North Iran, v\ ere 
very similar , and that in the Avesta, as suggested bj Dc 
Harlez, the so-called Gatha dialect represents the latter, and 
the ordinary Avcstic of the Vcndidftd the former. All this, 
however, is mere conjecture, which at best can only be 
regarded as a plausible hypothesis 

It is not less difficult to speak with certainty as to the 
religion of the Medes than as to their language , nay, in spite 
of their numerous inscriptions it has not yet been 
ancient decided whether or no the AchEemcmans who 
succeeded them did or did not hold the faith of 
Zoroaster, as to whose personality, date, and 
native land likewise the most various opinions have been 
emitted By some the very existence of a historical Zoroaster 
has been denied , by others his personality has been found 
clearly and sharply revealed m the Gathas, which they hold to 
be, if not his actual utterances, at least the words of his 
immediate disciples By some his date has been fixed in the 
Vedic period i,8oo, 2,000, even 6,000 years before Christ, 
while by otheis he is placed m the seventh century b c 
By some he is, as we have seen, regarded as of Bactna, in the 
extieme north-east of Persia, by others of Atropatene, in the 
extreme north-west So too with the Avesta, the sacred 
scripture of hib adherents, which Darmesteter in his Tra- 
duction nouvelle {^Annales du Mtisee Guimet^ vols xxi— xxiv, 
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Pans, 1892-3) has striven to drag down — at least m part — 
from a remote antiquity even into post Christian times Not 
only has opinion varied thus widely feeling has run high 
niy, in the opinion of that eminent scholar and courageous 
traveller, M Hakvy, expressed m conversation with the 
writer, the calm domain of Science has been invaded by racial 
prejudices and national antipathies We had been discussing 
the views set forth in Darmestetcr s work above mentioned, at 
that time just published and I had expressed surprise at the 
very recent date therein assigned to the Avesta, and inquired 
whether those numerous and eminent scholars who maintained 
Its great antiquity had no reason for their assertion “Reason 
enough, was the answer , “ their hatred of the Semitic races, 
their pride in their Aryan descent Loath to accord to the 
Jews any priority or excellence over the Aryan peoples, they 
belittle Moses to glorify Zoroaster, and with one hand drag 
down the Pentateuch while with the other they raise up 
the Avesta * Sad enough, if true, that this accursed racial 
feeling, responsible for so many crimes, should not leave un 
molested even these high levels where passion should have no 
place • 

To enter these lists is not for those who, Ijke the writer, 
have devoted themselves to the literature and thought of 
Muhammadan times, a field sufficiently vast and sufficiently 
unexplored to satisfy the most ambitious and the most 
industrious preferable, moreover, in this, that here we stand 
on firm historic ground, and deal not with dates which oscillate 
over centuries and scenes which swing from Bactria to Atro- 
patene Yet all honour to those who so courageously labour m 
those and fields of a remote antiquity, striving with infinite 
toil and tact to bring history out of legend, and order out of 
chaos * From such must we needs choose a guide in forming 
our views about that time and those events which, though 
strongly appealing to our curiosity, he beyond the range of our 
own studies Sanest and skilfulest of such guides, trained in 
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the profundity of the German school, yet gifted with some- 
thing of that clearness as to the issues and alternatives of every 
question which gives so great a charm to French science, and 
adding to these that combination of fairness and decision with 
which we are wont to credit the Anglo-Saxon genius, is 
Professor A. V. Williams Jackson of Columbia University, 
New York In a series of admuable papers published m the 
Proceedings of the American Oriental Society^ the American 
Journal of Philology^ &c , he has successively dealt with most 
of the difficult questions above alluded to, and with many 
other points connected with the history and doctrine of Zoro- 
astrianism ; and has finally summed up his views m a work, at 
once most scholarly and most readable, entitled Zoroaster^ the 
Prophet of Ancient (ran (New York, 1899). His principal 
conclusions are as follows 

I That Zoroaster was a perfectly historical personage, a member 
of the Median tribe of the Magi 

2 That he flourished about the middle of the seventh 
Winnmsjack- century before Christ — ^that is, during the dominion of 
son's the Medes and before the rise of the Achsmenian 

conclusions , j j . o -i 

power — and died about B c 583, aged 77 

3 That he was a native of Western Persia (Atropatene or Media), 
but that his first notable success was gained in Bactna (Balkh), 
where he succeeded in converting King Vishtaspa (Gushtasp) 

4 That the Gathas (admittedly the oldest portion of the Avesta) 
reflect with fidelity the substance of his original preaching in 
Balkh 

5 That from Bactna the religion of Zoroastfer spread rapidly 
throughout Persia, and was dominant in Pars (Persis proper) under 
the later Achremenians, but that the date of its introduction into this 
part of Iran and its adoption by the people and rulers of Pars is 
uncertain 

Though these conclusions are not universally accepted, the 
evidence, m the opinion of the writer, is strongly in their 
favour, more particularly the evidence of native tradition in 
the period immediately succeeding the Muhammadan Con- 
quest, which IS derived mainly from the tradition current in 
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Sisdnian times And it may be remarked that since it is 
not the habit of waters of this class to understate facts, it 
appears unlikely that they should concur in assign 
bi CM Zoroaster too modern a date As regards 

the Medic origin of Zoroastrianism, Geiger, who 
IS in full accord with both Darmesteter and Jackson on this 
point, remarks that though the language of the Avesta belongs, 
in his opinion, to the north east of Persia (Bactria), the doctrines 
were, as all Parsi tradition indicates, introduced there by Medic 
ithravans^ or fire priests, these athravans being uniformly repre 
sented as wanderers and missionaries in the north cast, whose 
home was in Ragha (Ray) and Media Darmesteter,* in this 
connection, has called attention to the interesting fact that the 
word Moghu (from which we get “ Magian ) 
of’V occurs in one passage m the Avesta (Yasna 
“*J*^j^"“** xliv, 25), in the compound MSghutbuhy “a hater * 
or injurer of the Magi* , for it was as Magi of 
Medic race, not as ithravant of Zoroastrian faith, that they 
were exposed to the hatred and jealousy of the Persians proper, 
whose power succeeded that of the Medes, and whose supre 
macy was threatened from time to time m early Achasmenian 
days by Medic insurrections, notably by that of 
Gaumdta the Magian {Magujh)^ the impersonator 
of Bardip (Smerdcs) the son of Cyrus, whom 
Darius slew, as he himself relates m his inscription at Behistun 
m the following words — 

Sajs Darius the king Thereafter was a man a Magian Gaumata 
by name from Pisijamada did he arise from a mountain there 
named Arakadris In the month of Viyakhna on the fourteenth day 
then was it that he rose Thus did he deceive the people [saying] 

I am Bardiya son of Cyrus {hum) brother of Cambyses (Aom6« 
liya) Thereupon all the people revolted against Cambjses they 
went over to him both Persia and Media and liLeuise the other 

Translation of the Avesta (vol t pp li-lii} in the Sacred Books of the 
East (Oxford iSfio) 
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provinces He seized the Throne in the month of Garmapada, on 
the ninth day, then was it that he seized the Throne Thereupon 
Cambyses died, slam by his own hand. 

“Says Darius the King This Throne which Gaumata the Magian 
took away from Camb3^ses, this Throne was from of old in our Family 
So Gaumata the Magian took away from Cambyses 
thrmsa-ipumi both Persia and Media and the other provinces, he 

of Dartus appropriated them to himself, he was king. 

“ Says Darius the King There was no one, neither Persian, nor 
Mede, nor any one of our family, who could wrest the kingdom from 
this Gaumata the Magian the people feared him, for many people 
did Bardiya slay wno had known him formerly for this cause did 
he slay the people, 'lest they should lecognise me [and know] that I 
am not Bardiya the son of Cyrus ’ None dared say aught concerning 
Gaumata the Magian until I came Then I called on Ahuramazda 
for help Ahuiamazda brought me help in the month of Bagayadish, 
on the tenth day, then it was that I with a few men slew that Gau- 
raata the Magian, and those who were the foremost of his followers 
In Media is a fortress named Cikathauvatish, m the district named 
Ni^aya there slew I him I took from him the kingdom , by the 
Grace of Ahuramazda I became King , Ahuramazda gave to me the 
kingdom 

“ Says Darius the King The kingdom which had been alienated 
from our house, that I restored m its place did I establish it as [it 
was] before, so I made it the temples which Gaumata the Magian 
overthrew I restored to the people, the markets, and the flocks, and 
the dwellings according to clans which Gaumata the Magian had 
taken away from them I established the people in their [former] 
places, Persia, Media, and the other provinces Thus did I restore 
that which had been taken away as it was before by the Grace of 
Ahuramazda have I done this, I laboured until I restored this our 
clan to its position as it was before, so, by the Grace of Ahuramazda, 
did I restoie our clan as [it was] when Gaumata the Magian had 
not eaten it up 

" Says Darius the King This is what I did when I became lung ” 

Of the nine rebel kings whom, in nineteen battles, Darms 
defeated and took captive, Gaumata the Magian, who “ made 
Persia (Pars) revolt,” was the first but not the only Mede 
Fravartish (Phraortes), who “made Media revolt,” and was 
taken prisoner at Ray, mutilated, and finally crucified at 
Hamadin (Ecbatana, the old Medic capital), claimed to be “of 
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the race of Huvakhshatara (Cyaxarcs, the third Medic king 
of Herodotus), and so did Chitnbkhma, who rebelled m Sagar 
til, and was crucified at Arbil (Arbira) We find, 
'5 true. Medic generals and soldiers fighting 
* loyally for Darius, but nevertheless between the 

Mede and the Persian at this time such antagonism 
must have existed as between Scotch and English in the 
days of the Edwards Almost the same in race and language — 
ojuoyXwTTot Trapa and probably the same m religion, 

the jealousy between Mede and Persian was at this time a 
powerful factor in history, and, os Darmesteter says, the Magian 
priest of Media, though respected and feared m his priestly 
capacity, and even held indispensable for the proper celebration 
of religious rites, was none the less liable to the hatred and 
enmity of the southern Persian 
As It IS the aim of this book to trace the developments of 
post Muhammadan literature and thought m Persia, or m other 
words the literary history of the last thousand years, 
with only such reference to earlier times as is 
ta th^ toty £ requisite for a proper undcrstandmgof thissubject, 
a more detailed discussion of the ancient times of 
which we have been speaking would be out of place In this 
chapter wc have gone back to the beginning of the Medic power 
(about B c. 700), at which point the historical penod may be 
said to commence but it 1$ possible to distinguish, in the dim 
light of antiquity, still earlier periods, as has been done by 
Spiegel in his excellent Br&msche Alterthumskunde (3 vols , 
Leipzig, 1871-78) ^Putting aside the vexed question of an 
original Aryan race spreading outwards m all directions from a 
common centre, it at least seems pretty certain that the 
Indians and Persians were once united in a common Indo 
frdnian race located somewhere m the Panjab « The pretty 
theory as to the causes which led to the cleavage of this com- 
munity which was so ingeniously advanced by Max Muller * 
See Max Muller's Selected Essays {London 1881) vol it pp 13 -134 

4 
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is, I believe, generally abandoned, but it is so attractive that it 
seems a pity to pass it over. 

Briefly stated, this theoiy hinges upon the occurrence in the 
Vedas of the Hindus and the Avesta of the Zoroastrians of 
certain theological tcims, which, though identical 
as regards etymology, arc here diamttncally 
opposed. Deva in Sanskrit means “ bright,” and 
he DevaSj or “ Bright ones,” arc the Hindu gods. In the 
Avesta, on the other hand, the daevas (Modern Persian dlv) 
are devils, and the Zoroastrian, in his confession of faith, 
solemnly declares . “ I cease to be a worshipper of the daevas , ” 
he renounces these daevas^ devas^ or Hindu gods, and becomes 
the servant of Ahura Mazda Now it is a phonetic law that 
Persian h corresponds to Sanskrit s (^^., Hind, whence we get 
our name for India, represents Sind, that being naturally the 
part of India best known to the Persians), so the Ahura of the 
Avesta is equivalent to asura in Sanskrit, which means an evil 
spirit or devil. And so, from these two little words. Max 
Muller conjures up a most convincing picture of Zoroaster, 
the reformer and prophet, rising up amongst the still united 
Indo-Irdnian community to protest against the degradation of 
a polytheistic nature-worship which had gradually replaced the 
purer conceptions of an earlier time , emphasising his dis- 
approval by making the gods of the system he laboured to 
overthrow the devils of his own ; and finally, with his 
feithful following, breaking away in an ancient htjra from the 
stiff-necked “ worshippers of the daevas ” to find a new home 
in that more Western land to which we now give the common 
name of Persia. This theory, it may be remarked, depended in 
great measure on the Bactrian hypothesis of Zoroaster’s origin, 
which, based on Fargard I of the Vendid&d, so long held sway, 
especially m Germany. 

Concerning the composition of the Avesta we shall say 
something in another place ; for the present it is sufficient to 
state that theVendid&d is that portion of it which contains 
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the religious laws and the m)thoIogy — a sort of Zoroastnan 
Pentateuch — and that it is divided into twenty two Fargards, 
or chapters^ Of these the first describes the creations of 
Ahura Mazda, and the counter creations of Ahra Mamyu, 
the Evil Spirit (Ahnman), and mejudes an enumeration of the 
following sixteen lands created by the former (l) The 
Air)ana Faejo^ hy the good river Ddtf}a ' (a mythical region, 
identified in Sasanian times with the region of the River Araxes, 
that is, with the modern AzarbayjSn) (2) Sughda (Sogdnm, 
Sughd) (3) (Margiana, Merv) , (4) B&khdt (Bactrn, 

Ballch) , (5) {?Ni<Taia, the capital of Parthia, the 

modern NasS in K-hurasan, two dajs journey from Sarakhs 
and five from Merv) (6) Haroyu (Herat) (7) Faekereta 
(identified with Kabul m the Pahlawi commentary), (8) 
Vrva (identified with Tus) (9) Fehrk&na (Hjrcanio, the 
modern Gurgan or Jurjan) (10) Harahwatti ( A/>a;^wroc)» 
and (ii) Haetument^ both m the region of the Helmand 
river (12) Ragha (Ray, Payai, near the modern capital, 
Tihr 5 n) (13) Chakhra (?Shargh or Jargh of Ibn Khur 
dadhbih,* four parasangs from Bukhara) , (14) “Me four 
cornered Farena (? Elburz region) (15) the Hapta Hefldu^ 
or Seven Rivers (the Panjdb) (16) “the land by the floodi 
of the Ranha, where people live without a head (r ^ , a ruler) 
In this list Geiger and some other scholars suppose that wc 
have an itinerary of the migrations of the irdnians on their 
entry into Persia after the fission of the original Indo- 
Irinian community, which was located in the region of the 
Pamirs, whence the first stream of migration flowed mainly 
westwards to Sughd, Merv, Balkh, Nasa, and Herat another 
stream south and south west to the Punjab, Kabul, and the 
Helmand region while some adventurous spirits continued the 
westward migration as far os Gurgen and Ray But it is doubtful 
if much stress can be laid on the order observed m this 


Ed. de Goeje {vol viof Btfil Geog Arab) pp 5 203 
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enumeiation, that order being m any case almost indefensible 
(even excluding all doubtful identifications) on geographical 
grounds And it seems at least possible that it may represent 
the conquests of the Zoioastrian faith rather than of the 
Iranian people, which hypothesis would be much strengthened 
if the identification of the Airyana Vaej 6 with Atropatene 
(Azarb%an) could be established more surely : we should 
then have a fairly clear confirmation of that theory which we 
regarded as most probable . to wit, a religion having its source 
and home in the extreme north-west, but making its first con- 
quests in the extreme north-east Did we need any proof ' 
that a prophet is often without honoui in his own country,,' 
the history of Islam would supply it, and Balkh may well have ' 
been the Medina of the Zoroastrian faith 

f 

Another period, subsequent alike to the Indo-Irdnian and the 
primitive Iranian epochs, has been distinguished and discussed 
with care and acumen by Spiegel, ^ who places 

Penodof , , 1,1 

A^jrnnm- its beginning about b.c. 1000, namely, the period 
of Assyrian influence an influence salient to all 
eyes in the sculptures and inscriptions of the Achsemenians, 
and discernible also, as Spiegel has shown, in many Persian 
myths, legends, and doctrines reflecting a Semitic rather than 
an Aryan tradition It is a remarkable thing how great 
at all periods of history has been Semitic influence on 
Persia , Arabian in the late Sasanian and Muhammadan time ; 
Aramaic in earlier Sasaman and later Paithian days , Assyrian 
at a yet more ancient epoch And indeed this fact can scarcely 
be insisted upon too strongly , for the study of Persian has 
suffered from nothing so much as from the purely philological 
view which regards mere linguistic and racial affinities as 
infinitely more impoitantand significant than the much deeper 
and more potent influences of literary and religious contact. 

’ Erdmschc Alta Uumskunde, vol i, pp 446-485, “ Beginn der 
cnnischen Selbstandigkeit Die aUesten Beruhrungen mit den 
Scmitcn " 
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Greek is far more widely studied in England than Hebrew, but 
for the understanding of the motives and conduct of a Scottish 
Covenanter or English Puritan, not to mention Milton s verse, 
a knowledge of the Bible is at least as necessary as a familiarity 
with the Classics , and m Pe rsia, w here^both literary and 
religious influences_haye_generally be^ 

Semiti^tlTe same h^s goodjo a much greater extent_ If, 
as an adjunct to my equipment for the study of Persian thought 
and literature, I were offered my choice between a thorough 
knowledge of the Semitic and the Aryan languages, I should, 
from this point of view alone, unhesitatingly choose the ^ 
former A good knowledge of the Aramaic languages is 
essential for the study of Pahlawi, and a fruitful investigation of 
the post Muhammadan literature and though t^of Persia is 
impossibler^th'out a wide acquaintance with Arabic books , ^ 
while in both these Helds a knowledge of Sanskrit is practi 
cally of very little use, and even in the interpretation of the 
Avesta it must be employed with some reserve and due regard 
to the Pahlawi tradition 

In concluding this introductory chapter it may be well to 
recapitulate the penods in Persian history of which 

R capituUOoa. , , 

we have spoken 

The Indo-IrAnian period 
The early Irdnian period 
The period of Assyrian influence (b c iooo) * 

The Medic period (b c 700) 

The Old Persian (Achxmenian) period (b c 550) 
Interregnum, from the Invasion of Alexander to the 
Sasanian Restoration (b c 330— a d 226) 

The Sasanian period (a d 226-652) 

The Muhammadan period, extending from the fall of 
the Sasanian Dynasty to the present day 
It IS with the last of these penods that we are principally 


I 

II 
ni 
IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


Or even earlier See p 20 supra 
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concernedj and, as will m due tune appear, it comprises 
numerous important subdivisions Before approaching it, how- 
ever, something more lemams to be said of the older Persian 
literature and its discovery, and sundry other matters germape 
thereto, which will be discussed m the next chapter. 



CHAPTER II 


THE DISCOVERY AND INTERPRETATION OF THE INSCRIPTIONS 
AND DOCUMENTS OF ANCIENT PERSIA, WITH OTHER 
PHILOLOGICAL MATTER 

The language of Modem, that is to say of Muham- 
madan, Persia, was naturally, for practical reasons, an object of 
interest and study m Europe long before any 
d serious attempt was made to solve the enigmas 

•tudleJSEwope presented by the three ancient languages of which 
this chapter will briefly trace the discovery and 
decipherment to wit, the O ld Persian of th^Achsmenian 
inscr^tions, the ^v^{^(if_idipm, and t he Pahlawi of Sasani^ 
times The study of Modern Persian, again, '^was'pr'eccdcd 
by that of Arabic , which, as the vehicle whereby the 
Philosophy of the Greeks, especially of Aristotle, first 
became clearly known to Western Europe, commanded 
in a far higher degree the attention and interest of men 
of learning The first translations from the Arabic into 
/ European languages were made about the be 

4 TweUth entury c ir i. i v 

ginning or the twelfth century of our era by 
Jews and Moors converted to Christianity,* who were 

A great deal of interesting information concerning the early Oriental 
ists IS contained in the GalUa Onenidhs of Paul Colomes (Opera Hamburg 
1709 pp 1-27 ) and also in the excellent Esquisse Htstonque prefixed by 
Gustave Dugat to his useful Htslotre des Onentalistes de I Europe du XII 
fl« XIX Slid* (Pans 1868) to -which 1 am largely indebted in this portion 
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soon followed by native Europeans, such as Gerard of 
Cremona (b A.D. 1114); Albertus Magnus (b AD. 1193), 
who, dressed as an Arab, expounded at Pans the teachings of 
Aristotle from the works of al-Fdidbi, Ibn Sina (Avicenna), and 
al-Ghazzali , and Michael Scot, who appears to have studied 
Arabic at Toledo m ad. 1217 Roger Bacon 
Thirteenth and Raymond Lull (thirteenth century) also 
called attention to the importance, for philosophic 
and scientific purposes, of a study of Oriental languages. In 
A D 1311— 1312 It was ordained by Pope Clement 
Foartewth fifth that Professoiships of Hebrew, Chaldean, 
and Arabic should be established at Rome, Pans, 
Bologna, Oxford and Salamanca, whose teaching, however, was 
soon afterwards (a.d. 1325) placed by the Church under a 
rigorous supervision, lest it should tend to endanger Christian 
orthodoxy. At each of these five seats of learning there were 
to be two professors, paid by the State or the Chuich, who were 
to make faithful Latin tianslationsof the principal works written 
in these languages, and to tram their pupils to speak them 
sufficiently well for missionary purposes 

It does not appear, however, that these laudable proposals 
met at first with any great measure of success, or that much 
was actually done to further the study of Arabic 
until the establishment of the College de France 
in A D 1530 by Francis the Fifth. Armegand of 
Montpelliei ^ had alieady, in a d 1274, translated portions of 
the works of Avicenna and Averroes into Latin, but that 
remarkable scholar and traveller, Guillaume Postel ^ may, 

of my subject See also M Jourdain’s Rechetches critiques sur I’dge et 
I'onginc des iraduclions latines d'Arislote et sur les commentaries grecs ou 
arabcs employes par les dactcur s scholashques 
* This IS the first biography given in the Gallia Orientalis ‘‘ Gallonim 
primus," says .he author, “ quod sciam, qui Lmguas Onentales ab anno 
millesimo ducentesimo excoluent, fuit Armegandus Blasii, Doctor Medicus, 
regnante Phihppo, Ludovici cognomine Sancti fiho ” 

® He died in 1581 at the age of 95 or 96 See Gallia Onentahs, 
PP 59-66 
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according to M Dugit, be called “the fint French Onen 
talist* , and he, apparcntl), 'vas the first who caused Arabic 
t)pcsto be cut in A D 1587 Henr) the Third founded an 
Arabic chair at the College de brance, and a few years subsc 
qucntl) Sa\ary de llrc\cs who ts said to have had a fine taste in 
Oriental literature, and who later brought to Pans excellent 
founts of t)pc which he had caused to be engraved in the Last, 
was appointed French Ambassador at Constantinople On his 
death tlicsc founts of t) pc (Arabic, S)nac, Persian, Armenian, 
and /Ethiopic), together w ith his Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and 
S)nac MSS^ were bought by Ivouis the Thirteenth (assisted 
financiallv b) the clcr^.)), and passed into the possession of the 
Imprimcric Ro)*ale 

The full development of Oriental studies in Europe, how » 
ever, ma) be said to date from the seventeenth centur), since 
^ which epoch progress has been $tcad> and con 

iinuous This century saw, for example, in 
England the establishment, b) Sir Thomas Adams 
and Archbishop Laud respectively, of Arabic chairs at both 
Cambridge (a d 1632) and Oxford (a d 1636), of which the 
latter was filled by the illustrious Pocockc and the former 
by the equally illustrious Abraham Whcclock, who, with the 
teaching of Arabic and Anglo-Saxon, combined the function ot 
University Librarian Amongst his pupils was 
nioma*H7<ie distinguished scholar, Thomas Hyde, after 
WTirds Professor of both the Hebrew and the Arabic lan- 
guages at Oxford, whose work on the Hut ry of thr Rthgien 
ef the Ancient Perstans^ Parthans^ and Medti^ published 
in 1700, little more than a year before his death, < may be 
taken as representing the high water mark of knowledge on 
this subject at the close of the sev entcenth century , and, indeed, 

He died on February 18 l/O having x^igned llic Librarnnship of 
IhcBodlean in April 1701 Tlic second edition of his I rfrsnrww 
Beh^toms Ilislona published In 1760 is that to which reference is 
here made 
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until the publication of Anquetil du Perron’s epoch-making 
memoirs (1763-1771)5 of which we shall shortly have to speak. 
A brief statement, therefore, of Hyde’s views may appropriately 
form the starting-point of this survey ; for his industry, his 
scholarship, and his linguistic attainments, added to the facilities 
which he enjoyed as Librarian of the Bodleian, rendered his 
work as complete and comprehensive an account of the ancient 
Persian religion as was possible with the materials then available. 
Hyde not only used the works of his predecessors, such as 
BarnabvdC Bnsson’s He Regio Persarum Prmetpatu Lthrt Tres 
(Pans, 1606) a book based entirely on the statements of 
Greek and Latin authors, Heniy Lord’s Religion of the 
Parsees ^ (1630), Sanson’s He hodtcino statu Persies {1683), 
and the narratives of the travellers Pedro Texcira (1604), Pcrc 
Gabriel dc Chinon (1608-1650), Tavernier (1629-1675), 
Olearius (1637-1638), Thevenot (1664-1667), Clmdin 
(1665-1677), Petits de la Croix (1674-1676), and Samuel 
Flower (1667), but also a number of Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 
Hebrew, and Syriac manuscripts, which he manipulated with a 
skill deserving of the highest praise 5 and the knowledge thus 
acquired was supplemented in some cases by information 
verbally obtained by his friends in India from the Parsees. 
His work, in short, is a monument of erudition, most remark- 
able when we consider the time at which it was written and 
the few facilities then existing for research of this kind ; and in 
some cases his acumen anticipated discoveries not confirmed till 
a much later date Thus he recognised the name of Media in 

* The full title of this tract (for it comprises but 53 pages) is The 
Religion of ihe Persces, as it was Compiled from a Bookc of theirs, con- 
fayniiig ihe Forme of their Worsliippe, wniten in the Persian Chaiactcr, 
and by them called their Xmidavastaw, wheicin is shewed the Superstitious 
Ceremonies used amongst ihem,mo}e especially then Idolatious Woishippe of 
Fire The author’s information was derived from a Parsi of Surat “ whose 
long employment, in the Companies service, had brought him to a 
mediocrity in the English tongue " The book contains but meagre inform- 
ation concerning the Zoroastrian tenets, and indicates not even an indirect 
knowledge of tlie contents of the Avesta 
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the Arabic M&h prefixed to certain place names (p 424), was 
aararc o! the existence amongst the Zoroastrians of Persia of a 
peculiar ' dialect (pp 364, 429), knew the HurulT sect 

as a revned form of ManicharanKm (p 283), made free use of 
the rare Arabic translation of the Shih nir-a of al Qundan, and 
ss'as acquainted with the so^alled Zend chancter,» and with 
such liter Pani writings as the Zor^tusht n^na, the SoJ dar 
(of which he gwes a complete Latin translation), and the 
Persian translation of the i tf Arda 

On the other hand he had no knowledge whatever or the 
Avestic or Pahtawi bnguages, cntirciv misunderstood the 
meaning of the term Ztnd AvtUa or Avttta va 
Zrni, and endeavoured to prove that the Old 
* Jw" ‘1«V i’crsian inscriptions were not writing at all, but 
mere architectural ornamenuition Anquctil du 
Perron at the end of his Diu un PriUmxnaxrt 
(pp ecccUxxtx-ccccxcvitt) is at some pains to prove the 
first of these statements, and points out that throughout H) de s 
work the /end character mcrel) serves to cloak Persian 
sentences cited from btc Parsi wntings But m fact proof is 
unnecessary, for Hyde had in his own possession a MS of pan 
of the A^’csta, and v%*as also acquainted with the MS of the 
Tasna presented to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, by an 
English merchant named Moody about the middle of the 
scicnteenth century,* and is quite certain that he would 

' It would appear from a remark of Sir \\ Jonci in the Letlre h 
Jir<miirwr/! ifn P Iierei/tcr cited 0* that Dr II>de caused 

the Zend cliaractcrs einplojcd In Ins boo*, to be cast for his own use 
The fount Is an excellent one— much more artistic than that used in the 
latest edition of the At<sia (Geldners) 

Sec Hjde 0/ laii I p 344 nrf calc The t mmanuci ais now bears 
the class mark 336 and contain* the following inscription in English 
This Boole is called Ljcssnc) written in the language Jenwista and 
conblnes je Kcligion of >e \nticrt rar*>cs A note in German on a loose 
sheet of paper describes it as a copy of the \asna not quite complete 
ending eh. 1 2 (\V estergaard) and lading the last quarter not dated 
probably middle of the seventeenth century Ihough not old It is accu 
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have made use of documents so important for Ins purpose had 
be been able to read them. Now since be was conversant 
with the character m which they were written, and even, as wc 
have seen, employed it in his work, it is evident that he could 
make nothing whatever of the language. As regards the title 
of the sacred book of the Zoroastrians, he regarded it as 
“exotic and hybrid,” supposing that it consisted of the Arabic 
word Zend (an implement for kindling fire), and the Hebrew- 
Chaldasan esbfff, “ fire ” /and., pp. 335 et seqq.). Lastly, he 
regarded the Old Persian inscriptions as trifles, hardly worthy 
of attention but for the curiosity already aroused by them 
(p. 546), and declared m the most positive fashion that they 
were not Old Persian (p. 547), and, indeed, not inscriptions at 
all, but mere fanciful designs of the original architect (pp. 
556-557). In the adjacent Pahlawi inscriptions of Naqsh-i- 
Rajab he equally refuses to recognise any form of Persian script. 
“As regards Nos. i and 4” (the SasAnian Pahlawi), he says, 
“I assert that these characters cannot be ancient Persian, which 
are perceived, m their ancient books, which I myself possess, to 
differ from them iota ccelo^' (p. 548 ) 

Such, then, was the state of knowledge in 1754. No 
further advance had been made towards the understanding 
AnqueWdu Avesta, though several new MSS. had 

been brought to England to wit, a MS. of the 
Vendidad obtained from the Parsis of India by 
George Boutchier (or Bowcher) m 1718, conveyed to 
England by Richard Cobbe m 1723, and presented to the 
Bodleian, where it is now pieserved (Bodl. or 321) ; and 
two MSS. of the Tasna bought at Surat by Frazer, who also 
endeavoured, but vainly, to induce the Zoroastnan priests to 
teach him the Avestic and Pahlawr languages. But m the 

rately wntten from a good MS It agrees with the best MSS , but not 
entirely with any , most closely with K ii The orthography is very 
consistent, and it is important for critical purposes, being an independent 
codex 
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year abo\c mentioned a facsimile of four leaves of the Bodleian 
MS of the Vendtdad fell into thchandsof a young Frenchman, 
Anquctil du Perron, then not much more than twenty )cars of 
age, and he, with an impulsiveness and devotion to science 
truly Gallic, at once resolved to win for his countrj the glory 
of wresting from the suspicious priesthood who guarded them 
the keys to these hidden secrets of an old world faith, and of 
la)ing before the learned world a complete account of the 
Zoroastrian doctrines, based, not on the statements of non 
Zoroastnan or even modern Parsi writers, but on the actual 
testimon) of the ancient Scriptures themselves So eager was 
his haste that, though assured of help and pecuniary assistance 
m his projected journey to India, his impatience to begin his 
work impelled him to enlist as a common soldier of the French 
East India Company so firm was his purpose and so steadfast 
his resolve that, in face of every kind of difficulty and dis- 
couragement, suffering, sickness, opposition, penis by sea and 
penis of war, he persevered for seven years and a half, until, 
on March 15, 1762, having at length regained Pans after his 
long and adventurous exile, he deposited his precious manu 
senpts, the fruits of his incredible labours, in the Bib|iothequc 
du Roi Yet still nine years laborious, but now tranquil, 
work lay before him ere, in 1771, he was able to offer to the 
world the assured and final outcome of his endeavour — a great 
work m three volumes bearing the following cumbrous title 
'Zitnd AveitOy ouvrage de Zeroastre^ contenant Ut tditt thiohgtques^ 
phytques, et msraUs de ee Ugitlateury let elrimonies du culte 
rehgieux qu tl a et pluneurs traits important relatifs h 

i ancitnne histotre det Perses^ tradmt en franpait sur I original 
Zend avee det Remarques et aeeompagnl de plusieurs traitls 
prepres It Idatrctr let mattlres qm en sont / eijet This work 
was in the fullest sense of the word epoch making, or, as the 
Germans say, “bahn brechend * Anquctil completely accom 
plished the great task he had set himself Much remained to 
be done m detail by his successors, many inaccuracies are 
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naturally to be found m his work , ^ yet wc may fairly say 
that to him in chief belongs the merit of those discoveries as 
to the religion and language of the ancient Zoroastrians from 
•which so many important results, literary, philological, cthiio- 
logica}, and philosophical, have since been drawn. 

Of the details of Anquctil’s journey this is hardly the place 
to speak. They are narrated with great minuteness in tlic 
first volume of his work (pp i-ccccixwiii), and 
'^'venturc/^' i^cludc, in truth, a mass of purely personal details 
which might, perhaps, as well have been omitted, 
and which certainly rendered the book an easier target for the 
derision to which it was destined shortly to be exposed 
Briefly, Anquetil quitted Pans with his “ petit equipage ” 
(containing, except for a few books, only two shirts, two 
handkerchiefs and a pair of socks), without the knowledge or 
any one except his brother, who was bound to secrecy, on 
November 7, 1754, and marched with his compan‘\' men 
little to his taste, whom he speaks of as “ces brutaux” to 
L’Onent, which he reached on the i6th Here he was 
informed that the King had been graciously pleased to grant 
him an allowance of five hundred livres, and he was further 
accorded a first-class passage to India Sailing from L’Orient 
on February 7, 1755, he reached Pondichcry on August 9th ot 
the same year, and there was hospitably received by M. 
Goupil, the Commandant of the troops He at once set 
himself to learn Persian, which afterwards served as the means 
of communication between himself and the Zoroastrian priests 
More than three years elapsed, however, ere he reached Surat 
(May 1, I758)> shortly before it passed into the hands of the 
English (March, 1759) This long delay in the prosecution 
of his plan was caused, apparently, partly by his insatiable 
curiosity as to the antiquities, religions, customs, and languages 
of India (for his original scheme extended far beyond what 

‘ For an example, see Hang’s Essays on the Parsis, edited by West 
(third edition, London, 1884), p 24 
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immediately concerned the Zoroastnan religion), partly by the 
political complications of that time After numerous adven 
turcs, however, he ultimatcl) imvcd at Surat on the date 
indicated above He at once put himself in relation with two 
Pirsi daitursy or pnests, named Dirab and K 5 us, from whom, 
three months later, he received, after many vexatious delays 
and attempts at extortion and evasion, a professed!) complete 
cop) of the VendidAd Full) aware of the necessity for 
caution, he succeeded m borrowing from another dastur^ 
Manuchihrji (who, owing to religious difTcrcnccs, was not on 
terms of intercourse with Dadb and K.d us) another good and 
ancient manuscript of the same work, and, on collating this 
with the other, he was not long in discovering that his two 
dattun had deliberately supplied him with a defective cop) 
They, on being convicted of this fraud, became at once more 
communicative, and less disposed to attempt any further 
imposition, and furnished him with other works, such as the 
Persian Stsry of Sanjin (of which Anquctil gives an abstract at 
pp cccxvin-cccxxiv of his work), an account of the descent 
of all copies of the VendidAd and its Pahlawi commentarj 
preserved in India from a Persian ongmal brought thither 
from Sistan by a dastur named Ardashir about the fourteenth 
century of our era, and a further account of the relations 
maintained from time to time by the Zoroastnans of Persia 
with those of India 

On March 24, 1759, Anquctil completed his translation of 
the Pshhm Pcrsisn vocsbuhijf and six days Jacer began the 
translation of the Vcndidad, which, together with 
A quern work, collation of the two MSS , he finished on 
June i6th of the same year A severe illness, followed 
by a savage attack by a compatriot, interrupted his work 
for five months, and it was not till November 20lh that he 
was able to continue his labours with the help of the dastiir 
DarAb During this time he received much help and friendly 
protection from the English, notably from Mr Spencer, of 
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whom he speaks m the highest terms (p. cccxh’i), and Mr 
Erskine. Having completed the translation of tlie Tasna^ 
Ftsperedj and Vendtd&d^ the Pahlawi Binidalush^ the S!-ihza^ 
Rwdyats, &;c., and visited the sacred fire in its temple, and the 
dahhmas^ or “ towers of silence,” Anqnctil, again attacjccd by 
illness, and fearful of risking the loss of the precious harvest of 
his labours, resolved to renounce his further projects of travel, 
which included a journey to China Again assisted by the 
English, to whom, notwithstanding the state of war uhich 
existed between his country and theirs, he did not fear to 
appeal, knowing them, as he says, “ gindreux quand on Ics 
prend par un certain coti” (p ccccxxxi), he sailed from Surat 
to Bombay, where, after, a sojourn of more than a month, lie 
shipped himself and his precious manuscripts {i8o in number,^ 
enumerated in detail at pp dxxix-dxh of the first volume or 
his work) on board the BrtUol on April 28, 1761, and arrived 
at Portsmouth on November 17th of the same year. There 
he was compelled, greatly to his displeasure, to leave his 
manuscripts in the custom-house, while he himself was sent 
with other French piisoners to Wickham, As, however, he 
was not a pnsonei of war (being, indeed, under English 
protection), permission was soon accorded him to return to 
France , but, eagerly as he desired to see his native country 
after so long an absence, and, above all, to secure the safety of 
those precious and hardly-won documents which still chiefly 
occupied his thoughts, he would not quit this country without 
a brief visit to Oxford, and a hasty inspection of the Avcstic 
manuscripts there preserved “Je d6clarai net,” he says 
'p. cccchv), *‘que je ne quitterais pas I’Angleterre sans avoir 
vu Oxford, puis qu’on m’y avait retenu pnsonnier contre le 
droit des gens Le d< 5 sir de comparer mes manusents avec 
ceux de cette c^lebre Universite n’avait pas peu ajoute aux 
raisons qui m’avaient comme forc6 de piendre, pour revenir en 
Europe, la voie Anglaise.” Well furnished with letters ot 
introduction, he arrived at Oxford on January 17, 1762, 
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whence, arter n stay of two days, he returned, by way of 
WiclLham, Portsmouth, and London, to Gravesend, where he 
embarked for Ostend on February 14th He finally reached 
Pans on March 14, 1762, and on the following day at length 
deposited his manuscripts at the Btbhothcque du R01 

The appearance of Anquctils work in 1771 was far from 
at once convincing the whole learned world of the great 
services which he had rendered to science In 
a'^'uics ^ place of the wisdom expected from a sage like 
Zoroaster, who, even in classical times, enjoyed 
so great a reputation for profound philosophic thought, the 
curious and the learned were confronted with what appeared 
to them to be a farrago of puerile fables, tedious formulas, 
wearisome repetitions, and grotesque prcscnptions The 
general disappointment (which, indeed, Anquctil 
himself foreseen and foretold, pp i-ii), 
found Its most ferocious expression in the famous 
letter of Sir William Jones, at that time a young graduate of 
Oxford * This letter, written m French on the model of 
Voltaire, will be found at the end of the fourth volume 
(pp 583-613) of hts works (London, 1799) It was penned 
in 1771, the year in which Anquctils work appeared, and is 
equally remarkable for the vigour and grace of its style, and 
the deplorable violence and injustice of its contents The 
writer s fastidious taste was offended by Anquctil s prolixity 
and lack of style while lus anger was kindled by the some 
what egotistic strain winch, it must be admitted, runs through 
the narrative portion of his work, and by certain of his reflec- 
tions on the English in general and the learned doctors of 
Oxford m particular and he suflered himself to be so blinded 
by these sentiments that he not only overwhelmed Anqueti! 
with satire and invective which arc not always in the best 

He was at this time about twenty five jears of age a Fellow of 
University College and a B A of three jeors standing He died in I/94 
at the age of forty cighL 
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taste, but absolutely refused to recognise the immense import- 
ance, ana even the reality, of discoveries which might have 
condoned far more serious shortcomings As Darmesteter 
happily puts it, “ the Zend-Avesta suffered for the fault of its 
introducer, Zoroastei for Anquetil ” 

As a matter of fact Anquetil’s remarks about the English 
are (when we lemember the circumstances under which he 
wrote, in time of war, when he had seen his 
'‘"Anqueta nation worsted by ours, and had himself been 
held captive, not being a prisoner of war, within 
our borders) extremely fair and moderate, nay, most gratifying, 
on the whole, to our amour propre^ as may be seen m his glow- 
ing eulogy of Mr Spencer (p cccxlvi), his remarks on the 
generosity of the English towards the unfortunate of even a 
hostile nation (p. ccccxxxi), his recognition of their hospi- 
tality and delicacy of feeling (pp ccccxxxvii-xxxix), and the 
like ; while his railleries at one or two of the Oxford doctors 
at the “ mdchant bonnet gras a trois comes ” of Dr. Swmton, 
the ill-judged pleasantry of Dr. Hunt, the haughty and magis- 
terial bearing of Dr. Barton aie in reality very harmless, and 
quite devoid of malice In short, there is nothing m Anque- 
til’s book to justify Sir William Jones’s bitter irony and 
ferocious invective, much less his attempt to deny the great 
services rendered to science by the object of his attack, and 
to extinguish the new-born light destined to illuminate in so 
unexpected a manner so many problems of histoiy, philology, 
and comparative theology. Here are a few specimens sufficient 
to illustrate the general tone of his letter ' i 

"Nc soyez point surpns, Monsieur, de reqevoir cette lettre d'un 

Specimens of aimc les vrais talens, et qui sait apprecier 

Sr W Jones s Votrcs 

to Anquetil "Souffiez qu’on vous felicite de vos heureuses 

decouvertes Vous avez souvent prodigue votre pre- 
cicusc VIC , \ ous avez franclii des mers orageuses, des montagnes 
icmplics de tigres, vous a\cz fletri votre teint, que vous nous 
ditcs, a\ec autant d’elegance que dc modestie, avoir ete compose 
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de Us ci de roses \ous a\ez cssujc dcs nnux encore plus crucis cl 
tout cell uniquemcnt pour le bicn dc H Iittcraturc ct de ceux qui 
ont Ic rare bonheur de \ou5 rcsscmbler 

Vous a\ez appns deux langues anctennes que 1 Europe cntterc 
ignorait \ous a\cz npporto cn France !e fruit dc \ os traMUx les 
luTcs du ctltbrc Zoroistrc \ous axcz cliarmc le public par \otrc 
agruiblc traduction dc cct ouvTigc ct \ous aver attcint le comblc 
dc \otrc ambition on plutot lobjctdcxosardcns dcsirs Nousbtes 
Mcmbrc dc 1 Academic dcs Inscriptions 

I^ous rcspcctons comme nous Ic dcxoiis cette illustrc ct saxanlc 
Academic mais \ous mentez cc nous scmble un litre plus dis 
tingut Plus grand x oj'agcuf que Cadmus sous axez rapportc 
comme lui de nouxeaux caracUrcs ct dc nouxeaux dieux A 
paricr franebement ou doit xous fairc pour le moms 1 Archimage 
ou grand prelrc dcs Guebres dautant plus que dans ce nouxeau 
postc xous auricz loccaaion dc mcUrc un peu plus dc feu dans 
xos cents 

Voyagtur Saxnnt Antiquaire Hcros LtbelUsfe quels litres nc 
mentez xous pas ? 

Permettez maintcnant Monsieur quon xous disc scncuscmcnt 
ce que des gens dc lettres pensent dc xotre entrepnse dc xos 
voyages dc xos trois gros xolumes ct de xotre saxoir que vous 
vantez axec si peu dc reserxe On doit aimer Ic xTai saxoir 
mats toutes choses nc xalcnt pas la peine d vtre sues 

Socratc disait cn x 03 ant letahgc dun bijoulicr Dc combicn 
de choses jc n at pas besom 1 On peut de memc s tener cn con 
templant les ouvrages dc nos erudits Combicn de connaissanccs il 
mimporte peu dacqucnrl 

Si xous axiez fait cette demitre reflexion vous nauricz pas 
affronte la mort pour nous procurer dcs lumiercs inutiks 

Si CCS raisonncmens Monsieur nc portent pas absolument a 
faux il en resultc que xotre objct etait ni beatt nt tmporianl que 
1 Europe tclairtc navait nul besom dc xotre Zende \ asta que xous 
lavez traduit a pure perte ct que xous axez prodigue mtitileidcnt 
pendant dix hmt nns un temps qui dcxml xous etre precicux 
Quelle petite gloire que de savoir cc que personae no sait et n a que 
faire de saxoir! Onxeut meme croire quo vous axez dans la 
tele plus de mots Zendcs ccstadirc plus de mots durs traman'? 
barbares que lous les s>axans de 1 Europe Ne saxcz xous pas que 
les langues n ont ancune valeur intnnscque ? D ailleurs ctes 
vous bien sur que vous possedez les anciennes langues de la 
Perse? On ne saura jamais ne vous en deplaise les ancicns 
dialectes de la Perse tandis quils nexistent que dans les prt 
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tendus hvres de Zoroastre, qui d’ailleurs sont remplis de repetitions 
inutiles 

“ ‘ Mats,’ direz vous, ‘ me soup?onne-t-on d’avoir voulu tromper le 
public ^ ’ Non, Monsieur, on ne dit pas cela Vous vous etes trompe 
vous-meme . . 

“Jusqu’ici, Monsieur, nous n'avons d’ autre plainte envers vous, 
que celle de nous avoir endormis , ce qui n'est pas certamement un 
crime en soi-meme quant a ceux qui craignent ces vapeurs sopori- 
fiques, il est facile ou de ne pas lire un In i e qui les donne, ou de 
I’oublier , le remede est aussi nature! que la precaution est bonne 
“ On ne dira rien de votre style dur, bas, inelegant, souvent 
ampoule, rarement confotme au su3et, et jamais agreable 
Nous aurons plus a dire sur la fin de votre discours . Quelle 
pumtion votre Zoroastre ordonne-t-il pour les ingrats ^ Combien 
d' urine de bc&uf sont ils obliges d'avaler ? On vous conseille, 
Monsieur, de prendre une dose de cette samte et punfiante 
liqueur 

" Nous avons, Monsieur, I’honneur de connaitre le Docteur Hunt, 
et nous faisons gloire de ie respecter II est incapable de tromper 
qui que ce soit 11 ne nous a jainats dti, il n’a pu vous dire, qu'il 
entendait les langues anciennes de la Perse II est persuade, aussi 
bien que nous, que personne ne les sait, et ne les saura jamais, a 
moms qu’on ne recouvre toutes les histoires, les poemes, et les 
ouvrages de religion, que le Calife Omar et ses generaux chercherent 
a detruire avec tant d'acharnement , ce qui rend inutile la peine de 
courir le monde aux depens de I’eclat d’un visage fleuri II ne 
regrette pas a la vente son ignorance de ces langues , il en est assez 
dedommage par sa rare connaissance du Persan moderne, la langue 
des Sadi, des Cashefi, des Nezamis, dans les hvres desquels on ne 
trouve ni le Barsom, ni le Lingam, ni des observances ridicules, ni 
des idees fantastiques, mais beaucoup de reflexions piquantes centre 
I’lngratitude et la faussete 

"Vous triomphez, Monsieur, de ce que le Docteur Hyde ne 
savait pas les langues anciennes de la Perse , et vous ne dites rien 
de nouveau Vous reprenez le Docteur Hyde de ce qu’il 

ignorait que les cinq gahs sigmfiassent les cinq parties du jour, 
de ce qu’il dit ioic au hen de ion , et de ce qu’il ne savait pas qu’ 
Aha man, Iq nom de votre diable Persan, etait un abreviation du mot 
melodieux Enghii memosch , car vous savez qu’en changeant Enghrt 
en Aher et memosch en man on fait Aha man De la meme maniere 
on peut faire le mot dtable en changeant Enghn en dt, et menotsch 
en able." 
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Str William Jones then proceeds to make merry it the 
expense of Anquctil s tnnslition— no diflicult feat tien with 
1 better rendering of a work containing so much that is to us 
grotesque and puerile, as must, in some degree, be the ease 
with wlnt IS produced by an) people in Us infancy — and thus 
sums up his reasonings — 

Ou Zoroastre n a\*ait pas le sens commiin ou il n ccrivit pas Ic 
lure quo xousluiattnhucz s ilnax ait paste st-ns common il fallaitlc 
Laisscr dans la foule ct dans 1 obscuntc sil n ucrivit pas cc lure il 
clait impudent dc le puhhcr sous son nom Am 1 ou sous aaci 
insultc le gout du public cn lut presentant dcs sottiscs ou sous 
la\cz trompe cn Im dcbilant dcs faussetes et dc chaque cote sous 
mentez son mcpris. 

Sir William Jones s letter, though it served to mar Anquctil 
du Perrons legitimate triumph, and {wh«ch was more serious) 
to blind a certain number of scholars and men of 
letters to the real importance of his discoveries, 
has now onl) a histone interest Time, which 
has so fully vindicated the latter that no competent judge now 
fails to recognise the merit of his work, also took its revenge 
on the former , and he who strained at the gnat of the 2 .end 
Avista destined to swnllovv the camel of the Dis&tlr — one of 
the most impudent forgeries ever perpetrated With the original 
of this egregious work he was, indeed, umcquamted, for the only 
known manuscript of it, though brought from Persia to India 
by Mulla Ka us about the jear 1773, w'ls only published by the 
son of the purchaser, Mulla Firuz, in 1 8 1 8 , * his knowledge of 

Its full title is Tbt DisaUi ct Sacred II nlin^^s oj (he Ancient Peru in 
Profhets in the On mat Tongue tcgelher with the Ancient Persian 
Version and Comtneittary of the Fifth Sasan iartfuUy fublished hy 
Pint bin halts who has subjoined a copious Glossary of the Obsolete and 
Technical Persian Terms to which u a ided art English Tratislahon of the 
Desatit and Commentary In tuo volumes (Bombay l8i8) Particulars 
concerning the unique manuscript will be found at p vii of the Preface to 
the second volume The Dcs ttfr was examined and the futility of its pre 
tensions exposed by de Sacy m the Journal des Satanls (pp 16-31 and 
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Its contents was derived from a cunous but quite modern 
Persian book (to winch, however, it was his incontestable 
merit fiist to direct attention in Europe) entitled the Dabtsthi- 
i-MadMhtb or “ School of Sects,” a treatise composed m India 
about the middle of the seventeenth century of our era i Of 
this work Sir William Jones spoke m 17892 in the following 
terms of exaggerated eulogy 

“A fortunate discovery, for which I was first indebted to Mir 
Sir w Jones’s Muhammcd Husain, one of the most intelligent Musel- 
credniity cqu-\is mans m India, has at once dissipated the cloud, and 
'"^andisas™' Cast a gleam of light on the primeval history of Iran 

misplaced q£ Ionian race, of which I had long despaired, 

and which could hardly have dawned from any other quarter 

“This rare and interesting tract on hvdvc difcrcni rchtfions, 
entitled the Babisldn, and composed by a Mohammedan traveller, 
a native of Cashmir, named Mohsan, but distinguished 
« 3 g^ra^ted 1 dca assumed surname of Fani, oi Penshablc, begins 

ofthe\Mueot with a Wonderfully curious chapter on the religion of 
^^^Dabistaif Hiishang, which was long antci 101 to that of Zeratusht, 
but had continued to be secretly professed by many 
learned Persians even to the author’s time , and several of the most 
eminent of them, dissenting in many' points from the Gabis, and 
persecuted by the ruling pbweis of their country', had retired to 
India, where they compiled a number of booliS, now extremely 
scarce, which Mohsan had perused, and with the wntci s of which, or 

67-79) January-February, 1821 See also Nos 6, 12, 13, 18, and 20 of 
the Hctdelbcrgej Jahrbuchcr det LtUcralnr for 1823 (vol 1), by’ H E G 
Paulus , and Erskine in vol 11 of the Transacitous of ihc Bombay Literary 
Society The most probable theory of its origin is that suggested by 
Stanislas Guyard on pp 61-62 of the separate reprint of his admirable 
Vn Grand Mditte des Assassins an iemfs de Sniarfnz, published in 
the Journal Asiatique for 1877, viz, that it was the woik, and contains 
the doctrines, of the Isma'ilis 

* See pp 141-142 of Rieu’s Catalogue of the Pet stun Mannsenpts in ihc 
British Museum There are several Oriental editions of the text, and an 
English translation by Shea and Troyer, printed at Pans m 1843 for the 
Oriental Translation Fund 

= In his Sixth Anniversary Discourse on the Peisians, delivered at a 
meeting of the Asiahc Society, m Calcutta, on February 19, 1789 [Works, 
vol 1, pp 73-94) 
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With many of them he had contracted an intimate friendship from 
them he learned that a powerful monarchy had been established for 
ages in Iran before the accession of Cayumers that it \vas called 
the Mahabadian for a reason which will soon be mentioned and 
that many princes of whom seven or eight only are named 
in the Babxiian and among them Mahbul or Maha Bell had raised 
their empire to the zenith of human glory If we can rely on this 
evidence which to me appears unexceptionable the Iranian ^ 
monarchy must have been the oldest in the world but it w 
remain dubious to which of the stocks Hindu Arabian or Taria 
the first kings of Iran belonged or whether they sprang from 
fourlh race distinct from any of the others and these are questioi 
which w e shall be able Iimagtne toanswerprecisely when we hai 
carefully inquired into the languagesznd letters religion znd phtlosoph 
and incidentally into the arts and saences of the ancient Persians 
In the new and important remarks which I am going to offe 
on the ancient languages and characters of Iran I am sensible th 
you must give me credit for many assertions which < 
t'^ta b t occasion it is impossible to prove for I should ; 

A** i** tP^n* deserve your indulgent attenbon if I were to abuse 
” by repeating a dry list of detached words and presen 
mg you with a vocabulary instead of a dissertation but since I ha^ 
no system to maintain and have not suffered imagination to deluc 
my judgment ismce I have habituated myself to form opinions of mt 
and things from evidence which is the only solid basis of civil i 
experiment is of natural knowledge and since I have mature 
considered the questions which I mean to discuss jou will not I am 
persuaded suspect my testimony or think I go too far when I 
assure you that I will assert nothing positively which I am not able 
sabsfactonly to demonstrate 

It will be seen from the above citation that Sir William 
Jones was just as positive in his affirmations asm his negations, 
and too often equally unfortunate m both He 
Jer^* confidently, and ‘‘without fear of contradiction, 
identified Cyrus with the entirely legendary 
Kay Khusraw of the Persian Epic (the Kawa Husrawa or 
Husrawanh of the Avesta), and the legendary Pishd^di kings 
with the Assyrians denved the name of Cambyses (the 
Kambujiya of the Old Persian inscriptions) from the Modern 
Persian K6m bakhsh^ “granting desires, which he regarded as 
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“a title rather than a name,” anti Xerxes (the Khshayhsha of 
the inscriptions) from ShhuH (and this after his scornful 
rejection of Anquetil’s correct derivation of Ahnnan from 
Anra Matnyush ') , continued to see “strong reasons to doubt 
the existence of genuine books in Zend or Pahlawi,” on the 
ground that “the well-infoimed author of the Dabtst/m affirms 
the work of Zeratusht to have been lost, and its place supplied 
by a recent compilation , ” held “ tliat the oldest discoverable 
languages of Peisia were Chaldaick and Saynertt^ and that, when 
they had ceased to be vernacular, the Pahlawl and Zend were 
deduced from them respectivelv, and the PiWsi either from the 
Zend^ or immediately fiom the dialect of the Brahmans j” 
believed (with the Persians) that Jamshid (the Ytma of the 
Avesta and Yayna of the Hindu mythology, a shadowy 
personality belonging to the common Indo-Irdman legend) built 
PersepoUs, and that the Achaemcman inscriptions there visible 
“ if really alphabetical, were probably secret and sacerdotal, or 
a mere cypher, perhaps, of which the priests only had the 
key ” j and finally accepted the absurd Desdtlr “ a sacred 
book in a heavenly language” (which proves, in fact, to be 
no language at all, but mere gibberish, slavishly modelled on 
the ordinary Peisian in which the “ Commentaiy ” is written) 
as an ancient histoucal document of capital importance, 
destined to throw an entirely new light on the earliest history 
of the Aryan people, and to prove “ that the religion of the 
Brahmans . prevailed m Persia before the accession of 
Cayumers, whom the Parsis, from respect to his memory, 
consider as the first of men, although they believe m an 
universal deluge before his reign ” Truly Anquetil was 
abundantly avenged, and the proposition that misplaced 
scepticism often coexists with misplaced credulity received 
a striking illustration f 

But Sir William Jones, however greatly he may have fallen 
into error in matters connected with the ancient histoiy and 
languages of Persia, was so eminent m his public caieer, so 
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catholic in his interests, so able a man of letters, and so elegant 
a scholar, that his opinion was bound to carry great weight, 
j especially in his own country and consequently 
Sirw Jo es we find his scepticism as to the genuineness of 
the Avesta echoed in England by Sir John Chardin 
and Richardson (the celebrated Persian Lexicographer) and 
m Germany by Meiners and, at first, Tychsen, who, however, 
afterwards became one of Anquetil s strongest supporters, an 
attitude assumed from the first by another German scholar, 
Kleuker, who translated Anquetil s work into his own 
language, and added to it several appendices In England, 
for the moment, Sir William Joness opinion carried everything 
before it, and Anquetil s translation “was laid aside as spurious 
and not deserving any attention , * while m France, on the 
other hand, it from the first commanded that general recogni 
tton and assent which are now universally accorded to it To 
trace m detail the steps whereby this recognition was secured 
IS not within the scope of this book, and we can only notice a 
few of the most important Such as desire to follow them 
m detail will find all the information they require m the 
excellent accounts of Haug and Darmesteter referred to in 
the footnote on this page, as well as in Geldner s article, 
Awestalitteratur^ in vol n (pp 1-53, especiall) p 40, 
Geschtchte der Awestaforschung) of Geiger and Kuhn s Grundnss 
der Iranischen Phthlogie (Strassburg, 1896) 

The first important step in the vindication of Anquetil 
was made by his illustrious compatnot, Sylvestre de Sacy, 
who,m 1793, published m the journal des Savants 
Mini « his five celebrated Mimoires sur diverses Antiquith 
tq iisdeXa dt la Persty which dealt chiefly with the Pahlawi 
inscriptions of theSasanian kings, for the decipher 

See West s third edition of Hang s on the Parsis pp 16-53 

and Darmesteter s Introduction to his translation of the Avesta in Max 
Mullers Sacred Bootis of the East (Oxford 1880) vol iv pp xiu-xxv to 
both of which I have been greatlj indebted in this portion of my subject 
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ment of which he chiefly relied, apart from the Greek 
translations which accompany some of them, on the Pahlawi 
vocabulary given by Anquetil (vol. in, pp 432—52.6), ‘‘whose 
work,” as Darmesteter well says, “vindicated itself thus 
better than by heaping up arguments by promoting dis- 
coveries” For the oldest extant manuscripts of the Avesta 
date only from the fourteenth century of our era, while the 
Sasanian inscriptions go back to the thud, and could not, 
theiefoie, be set aside, even for a moment, as late forgeries j 
and if Anquetil’s vocabulary furnished a key to these, it was 
manifest that the Pahlawi which he had learned from his 
dasHirs was the genuine language of Sasanian times , and that 
the occurrence in it of Semitic words, such as “ king,” 

shanat “ year,” ab “ father,” sliama “ sun,” Id “ not,” which 
Sir William Jones, regarding them as Arabic ^ (though he 
afterwards recognised them as ChaldrEan),^ cited as proof of 
the fictitious antiquity of the language in winch they occurred, 
of Anquetil’s credulity, and of his Pdrsl instructor’s fraud, was 
an indisputable fact, whatever might be its true explanation. 
Tychsen insisted strongly on this point 

“ This,” said he, " is a proof that the Pahlawi was used during the 
reign of the Sasanides, for it was from them that these inscriptions 
emanated, as it was by them — nay, by the first of them, Ardashir 
Babagan — that the doctrine of Zoroaster was revived One can 
now understand why the Zend books were translated into Pahlawi 
Here, too, everything agrees, and speaks loudly for their antiquity 
and genuineness " 3 

The Pahlawi inscriptions thus deciphered by dc Sacy had been 

* Lettre a Monsieur A . , duP . , p 6ro "Lorsque nous voyons 
les mots Arabes corrumpus donnes pour des mots Zendes et Pehlevis, 
nous disons hardiment que ce charlatan [!e reverend Docteur Darabj vous 
a trompe, et que vous avez tache de tromper vos lecteurs ” 

® Sir W Jones’s Woi5,.s, vol j, p 81 

3 Cited by Darmesteter in his Introduction (pp xix-w) to the Trans- 
lation of the Vendidad (see n i on the previous page) 
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known m Europe since Samuel Flower published m the 
Philosophical Transactions for June, 1693 (pp 775 - 7 ) 

copies of them which he had made m 1667, 
■ahtaw^ scrip* while further copies appeared m the works of 
Chardin (1711), Niebuhr (1778), and, at a later 
late, of other travellers , » but, though Hyde reproduced them 
n his book, de Sacy was the first to attempt with any success 
heir interpretation 

Five years after the publication of dc Sacy s Mlmoires ( 1 798), 
he Carmelite father, Paul de St Barthelcmy, published at 
Rome his essay, De antiquitate et affinitate hnguee 
,t Barth lemy ^nffmfg^Qmica et germantca^ m which he defended 
:he antiquity of the A\esta, and even uttered a conjecture 
is to the affinity of the language m which it is written 
with Sanskrit a 

The first important step m the next, and perhaps the 
greatest, achievement of Persian scholarship — to wit, the 
decipherment of the Persian cuneiform inscriptions 
^ (writings of which the character and language 
nd. were alike unknown) — was made early m the 
nineteenth century by Grotefend, whose papers 
on this subject — models of dear reasoning and acute insight — 
have only recently been unearthed from the Archives of the 
Gottingen Royal Society of Sciences and published in the 
Nachrichten of that Society (September 13, 1893, pp 571-616) 
by W Meyer Of these papers the first was originally read 
on September 4, 1802, the second on October 2nd, the 

See Wests account of the Sasaman Inscriptions m his article on 
Pahlawi Literature m Geiger and kuhn sGmndnss d Irim^chen P/ji/o/o^ir 
vol Ji pp 76-79 and also Haug s Essay on Pahlawi (Bombay and 
London 1870) which begins with a very full account of the progress of 
Pahlawi studies m Europe 

Darmesteter [op at ) p xxi The same conception now universally 
accepted (viz that the Avestic language and Sanskrit w ere sister tongues) 
was very clearly formulated by dc Sacy m the JouTiial les Savauis for 
March 1821 p 136 
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thud on November 13th of the same year, and the fourth 
on May 20, 1803 Till this time, though Tychsen and 
Munter had made vam attempts at decipherment, it was, as we 
have seen when examining Hyde’s work, veiy generally held, 
even, by men of learning, that these characters were not 
writing at all, but were either aichitcctural ornaments, the 
work of woims or insects, 01 mason’s marks and numerical 
signs. Grotefend, primarily impelled to this inquiry by a 
dispute with his friend Fiorillo as to the possibility of arriving 
at the meaning of insciiptions whereof the script and language 
were alike unknown or buried in oblivion, arrived in his first 
communication at the following important general conclusions . 

(1) That the figures constituting these inscriptions 
were graphic symbols , {2) that the inscriptions 
elusions v/ere trilingual, that is, that tiiey consisted, as 
a rule, of three versions, each m a different language and 
sciipt ; (3) that the inscriptions winch he proposed to explain, 
that is, those of the first class (the Old Persian) 111 particular, 
and also those of the second, consisted of actual letters^ not of 
ideograms or logograms comparable to those employed in 
Assyrian and Chinese , (4) that all known cuneiform 
inscriptions were constant m direction, being in eveiy case 
written horizontally fiom left to right. 

From these general conclusions (all of which have since 
proved to be perfectly correct) Grotefend proceeded to 

Grotefend s more minutely two inscriptions of the 

method of first class, which he believed to be written m the 

procedure ' 

so-called Zend (/ ^ , Avestic) language a con- 
jecture which, though not the truth, was near the truth and 
which he correctly refeired to “ some ancient king of the 
Persians between Cyrus and Alexander,” m other words, to the 
Achsemenians ^ An examination of the Pahlawf inscriptions 

* The fact that the inscriptions of the first class were in the language of 
the Achremenian kings — in other words, in an Old Persian language — was 
suggested to Grotefend by the position of honour always occupied by them 
in the bilingual tablets 
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of the SisAnians, alrcad) deciphered bj dc Sac), suggested to 
him the probabilitj tint the first \\ ord m the inscription was 
the none of a king of this dynast), and the second his tit/e 
He then observed that that name which stood at the htginmng 
of the second inscription was m the first placed afttr the titU^ 
which (again guided b} the analogy of the Sisdnian inscrip- 
tions) he nghtl) assumed to signif) K.ing of kings,’ with a 
slight final modification, which he correctly conjectured 
to be the inflexion of the genitive case, from which he 
gathered that the two names in the first inscription were 
those of father and son One of these names, which T) chsen 
had read Malliuteh^ appeared to him to square best with 
Darius, whose name in the Books of Daniel, Ezra, and 
Nchcmiali occurs in the form Dinyivush (“Darjavcsch ) 
another, read by Tjehsen as Otch patscha^ with Xerxes 
(“Khschhersche) For both these names consisted, in the 
Old Persian inscriptions, of seven separate characters (these 
being, as wc now know^ tn the fint^ D A R Y V U SH, 
and in the second, k SH Y A R SH A), of which one (A) 
occurred three times, and three (R, Y, SH) twice, m the 
two names and the assumption as to the reading of these 
names was confirmed by the order of the component letters of 
each Now it wais known from the accounts of the Greek 
historians that Darius was the son of Hjstaspes, which name 
^ appeared in Anquetils work m the native forms Gushtasp, 
Vishtisp, Ac , and, from the analog) of the inscription of 
Xerxes, It appeared probable that Danus also in his inscription 
would mention this, his fathers name And, m effect, there 
occurred m the proper place in this inscnplion of Darius a 
group of ten letters, of which the last three (now known to 
represent H Y A ) had already been recognised as the case 
ending of the genitive Of the remaining seven, two— the 
third (SH) and fifth (A) — were already known, while, from 
what was common to the Greek and Avestic forms of the 
name, the fourth, sixth, and seventh might fairly be assumed to 
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represent T, S, and P respectively. Th( rc remained the two 
initial letters, of which it was pietty evident that the first was 
a consonant (G or V), and the second a vowel (not U, already 
known, and therefore presumably I) , but Grotefend actually 
read them as G O instead of V. I. 

Such weie the great and definite results of Grotefend’s 
discoveries Further than this he endeavoured to go , but, 
on the one hand, he was misled by his belief that 
the language of the inscriptions was identical with 
that of the Avesta, and by the fact that Anquctil’s 
account of the latter was imperfect and in many details 
erroneous ; and, on the other hand, the materials at his disposal 
were inadequate and did not supply sufficient data for full 
decipherment and interpretation. Hence his scheme of the 
values of the letters was, as we now know, scarcely even half 
correct, while his interpretations and transcriptions of the 
texts which he attacked were but approximations. Thus one 
of the Persepolitan inscriptions with which he especially 
dealt (Niebuhr, PI xxiv , Spiegel’s Kctlinschnften, ed. 1862, 
p. 48, B ), IS now known to read as follows 

Ddrayavush . Khshdyaihiya vazraha . Khshdyaihiya Khshdyalht- 
ydndm . Khshdyaihiya dahytindvi Vishtdspahya puiia . Hahhdma 
ntshiya hya imam . iacharam . akunaush. 

That IS to say • 

" Danus, the great king, the king of kings, the king of the pro- 
vinces, the son of Vishtaspa, the Achajinenian, who made this temple ” 

Grotefend’s tianscription and translation were as follows . - 

Ddiheusch . Khshcbioh eghre Khshehtoh Khsheiiioheichdo . 
Klishehiok . Ddhuichdo , Goschtaspahe . biin . dkheotchdschoh Ah . 
000 Moro ezuichusch 

"Danus, rex fortis, rex regum, rex Daharum (films) Hystaspis, 
stirps mundi rectons In constellatione mascula More rov Ized ’’ 
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Yet, though Grotefend failed to accomplish all he attempted, 
few would have ventured even to attempt what he accom- 
plished , and his method, and the discoveries to 
*orotefc^ “ which It led, formed the starting point of the 
further researches which ultimately resulted m the 
complete solution of this difficult enigma Sacy, whose 
discoveries had prepared the way for those of Grotefend, was 
the first to recognise the immense value of his results, and to 
make them more widely known, while the rival system of 
interpretation proposed by Saint Martin met with but little 
acceptance * 

The next great advances in decipherment were made almost 
simultaneously in the years 1836-1837 by Lassen, Burnouf, 
and Rawlinson, the last of whom, working inde 
Rawi'^wn. pendentlyin Persia, without knowledge of what had 
^ becn effected by Grotefend, succeeded m reading 
the names of Arshima, Ariyaramna, Chaishpish, 
and Hakhamamsh m the first paragraph of the great Bchistun 
inscription of Darius Burnouf had already made use of his 
knowledge of Sanskrit to elucidate the Avesta, both by the 
comparative method and by the use of Neriosengh s Sanskrit 
translation, and he now turned from the completion of his great 
work on the Yasna » to an examination of the Persian cuneiform 
inscriptions, for the study of which the labours of the unfortu 
nate traveller Schultz had furnished him with fresh materials 
from Alvand and Vdn 3 His work was to some extent thrown 


For further details and references as to the progress of the decipher 
merit see Spiegel s hunt Geschtchfe der EnUiffenut at pp 119^132 of 
the already ated edition of his hetUnschnften also Geiger and Kuhn s 
Gntndnss der Iramschen Phtlolo^te \oI u pp 64-74 Geschtchte d 
EnLtfferung und Erkldntng d Ittschrtflen 

Comtnenlaire stir It Ya<;na I un des (ares nligieux dcs Parses ouvrage 
conlenantU texts zendtxpUquipourlapremtirefois les vanantesdesquatre 
tnanusertU de la BibUothique rpyale et la version sanscrite xnidiU de 
Nenosengb (Piris 1833-1835) 

* Himoxrt SMr deux Inscriptions cunitpormes (Pans 1836 ) 
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into the shade by the more brilliant results of Lassen ; but, 
besides reading the name of the Supreme Being, Ahuiamazda, 
and some other words, and pointing out that the language ot 
the inscriptions, though akin to that of the Avesta, was not 
identical with it, and that the writing did not, as a rule, express 
the short vowels except when they were initial, he first called 
attention to the list of names of countries contained m the 
great inscription of Darius This last indication, communicated 
to Lassen in the summer of 1835, was fruitfully utilised by the 
latter for the fuller and more accuiate determination of the 
values of the letters, and the demonstiation of the existence of 
an inherent short a (as in Sanskrit) m many of the con- 
sonants, so that, for example, S P.R D was shown by him to 
stand for Sparda Within the next four years (up to 1840) 
Lassen’s results had been further extended, elucidated, and 
corrected by Beer and Jacquet, while new materials collected 
by the late Claude James Rich, British Resident at Baghdad, 
had been tendered available by publication, and Westeigaard 
had brought back fresh and more accurate copies of the 
Persepolitan inscriptions 

It IS unnecessary in this place to trace further the progress of 
this branch of Peisian studies, or to do more than mention the 
later discoveries of Loftus (1852) and Dieulafoy 

l urlhcr progvess ,00, „ i 

”oidVew? 4 °^ (1804) at Susa , the photographs taken at 
Persepolis in 1876 and the following years by 
Stolze, and published at Berlin in 1882 in two volumes 
entitled Persepohs , and the additional light thrown on the 
Old Persian language and script by such scholars as Bang, 
Bartholomae, Bollensen, Foy, Haldvy, Hitzig, Hubschmann, 
Kern, Muller, MiSnant, Sayce, Thumb, and others Nor need 
the wild theories as to the talismanic character of the insciip- 
tions propounded by M le Comte de Gobineau in his Tratte 
des eattures cunetformes (Paris, 1864) detain us even for a 
moment A few words must, however, be said as to Oppert’s 
ingenious theory as to the oiigm and nature of the script. 
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CFrom the Old Persian character the Assjnan diflcrs m one 
most essential respect, in spite of the superficial resemblance of 
these two cuneiform scripts The former, as we 
» have seen, IS iruh alphabetical (the alphabet con 

of the I mun . - i_ i i 

CO fom sistinc of fortv one symbols, whereof four are 

alph bet , ® , , 

logograms or abbreviations for the constant!) 
occurring words “ Ahuramaidi, “king, “Land/ and 
“ Larth, while one is a mark of punctuation to separate the 
w ords from one another) , the latter is a s) llabar) , or rather an 
immense collection of ideograms or logograms, comparable to 
the Chinese or Egyptian hicrogl)phics An Ass)nan graphic 
S)^!!^! usually connotes, in other words, an idea, not the 
sound representing that idea, and has, therefore, only a casual 
relation to its phonetic equivalent, so that, for instance, an 
ideogram from the older Akkadian could continue to be used in 


Ass)rtan with the same meaning but with a dificrcnt phonetic 
value (Opperts theor) is that the Old Persian letters, invented 
about the time of the fall of the Medic and rise of the Persian 


(Achasmenian) power, were derived from the Assyrian 
ideograms as follows An Assyrian ideogram was given its 
Persian phonetic equivalent, or, in other words, read as a 
Persian ideogram this ideogram was then simplified and used 
as a letter having the value of the initial sound of the Persian 


word and this process was continued until enough gnphic 
symbols, or letters, had been formed to represent all the 
Persian phonetic elements Thus the Persians, in the sixth 
century before Christ, made this great advance from a system 
of ideograms (probably hieroglyphic or pictorial m their first 
origin) to a real alphabet , but their analysis stopped short at 
the separation of a short vowel following a consonant, and 
therefore they employed separate characters, for example, for 
the syllables ka^ ku ga^ gu ja^ jt da^ dty du trOy mty 
muy Lc ^ 

( We see here another illustration of the extent to which 


Persia, from very early times, has been under Semitic influence, 
6 
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first Assyi lan, then Ai amaic, and lastly Arabian The Assyrian 

influence is as unmistakable m the sculptures of Pcrsepolis 
and Behistun as in the inscriptions; and, as 
Quince on Spiegel has well shown (A? antschc Alter thumsl tinde^ 
vol 1, pp. /} <16-485), It can be traced with equal 
clearness m the domain of religion, probably also of politics, 
social organisation, jurisprudence, and war ^‘Thc great 
King, the King of kings, the King in Persia, the King of 
the Provinces,” was heir m far moie than mere style and 
title to “the gieat King, the King of Assyria,” with whose 
might Rabshakeh threatened Hezekiah And this relation 
perhaps explains the enigma presented by the Huzvdrish 
element m Pahlawi which so long misled students as to the 
true character of the latter. 

Why did the Pahlawi scribe, fully acquainted with the alpha- 
betical use of the Pahlawi character, write the old title “ King 
of kings” as Mallan-malka when (as we know 
^p|cuinmy°of contemporaiy historian Ammianus Mar- 

' celhnus) his soldiers and people hailed him (as they 

still hail their monarch) as ShdJidn-shah the later 
equivalent of the old Khshdyathtya Khshdyathiydndm ? Why 
did he write burd for meat and lahnd for bread when (as we 
learn from the author of the Fihnst, and other well-informed 
writers of the early Muhammadan period) he read these 
Aramaic words into Persian as gusht and nan ^ To us it 
seems unnatural enough, though even we do pretty much the 
same thing when we read “re” as “that is,” as “for 

example,” and “ ” or “ & ” as “ and.” Yet how much easier 

and more natural was such a procedure to a people accustomed 
to scripts wholly composed of ideograms and symbols 
appealing directly to the intelligence without invoking aid from 
the auditory sense ? If the Assyrian adopted the Akkadian 
logogram connoting the idea of “ father,” and read for it his 
own and not the original foreign equivalent, why should the 
Persian hesitate to treat the Aramaic words malkd, bisrdf lahmd 
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and the like, m the same way, as though they too were mere 
ideograms rather than groups of letters ? The general use of 
Pahlawi, It IS true, belongs, as we have already seen, to a time 
when Assjna had long passed awaj, viz, the Sdsinian period 
(a d 226-640), and the carl) Muhammadan times imme 
diately succeeding it, but it has been traced back to the third 
and fourth centuries before Christ, and may m all likelihood 
have existed at a yet earlier date In the essentially conseiaa 
ti\e East there is nothing very wonderful m this , and the 
universally used for keeping accounts even at the present 
da) in Persia, presents a somewhat analogous phenomenon, for 
the symbols used therein instead of the ordinary Arabic 
numerals are in realit) mutilated and abbrciiated forms of the 
Arabic names of the different numbers, a fact which the Persian 
accountant who uses them often forgets and occasional!) docs 
not know 

Before speaking further of Pahlawi, however, something 
more must be said of the continued progress of Avcstic studies 
We have seen what help was derived from Sanskrit 
^ Burnouf and Lassen in their study of the 

Achxmenian Inscriptions, and have already 
alluded incidentally to the monumental work on the Yasna 
published by the former m 1833-1835 Working with 
the copious materials collected by Anquetil, which had long 
Iain neglected in the Bibhotheque Nationale, he first set 
himself, by careful collation of the MSS , to establish a correct 
text of this portion of the Avesta For the elucidation of this 
he relied chiefly on Nenosengh s Sanskrit translation, as repre 
seating the oldest traditional interpretation available to him, 
which, however, he weighed, tested, and proved with the most 
careful and judicious criticism while at the same time he 
sought to establish the grammar and lexicognphy of the Avestic 
language But he was content to show the way to others, 
and to place the study of the Avesta on a really sound and 
scientific basis the large volume which he published elu 
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cidates primarily only the first of the seventy-two chapters 
composing the Yasna, which is itself but one of the 
five divisions (the liturgical) of the Zoroastnan Scriptures; 
and though at a later date (18^-1-1846), he subjected the 
ninth chaptei of the Yasna to a similar though briefer 
examination, he carried no further his investigations m this 
field 

The appearance of Bopp’s great work on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Aryan, or Indo-Europman, languages about 
this period brings us to the next great controversy 
which raged round the Avesta that of the Tra- 
ditional and Comparative Schools By tins time 
no sane and competent scholar had any doubt as to the 
genuineness of the book itself, the question now was as to 
the worth of the traditional interpretation of the Zoroastrians. 
Burnouf, in so far as he relied on the traditional explanation of 
Neriosengh (for the older Pahlawi translations were not at that 
time sufficiently understood to be of much use), belonged to 
the former school , Bopp, pie-eminently a Sanskritist and 
Comparative Philologist, to whom the study of the Avesta was 
d meie branch of Sanskrit Philology, to the latter The 
publication (1852-1858) of Westergaard’s Snd Spiegel’s editions 
of the text greatly enlaiged the circle of students who were 
able to attack on their own account the problems presented by 
the Avesta ; and what Darmesteter calls “ the war of the 
methods” (z f , the Traditional and the Comparative) soon 
broke out on all sides Of the Traditional School the most 
prominent representatives were, after Burnouf, Spiegel, and 
Justi, and, m a lesser degree, de Harlez and Geiger . of the 
Comparative School, Benfey and Roth. Wmdischmann held 
( a middle position, while Haug, at first an ardent follower of 
Benfey, returned from India fully convinced of the value of 
the Pars! tradition, and thereafter became one of the pioneers 
of Pahlawi studies, a path in which he was followed with even 
more signal success by West, « whose unparalleled learning and 
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acumen,* as Gcldncr “have raised up Pahlnwi studies 
from the lowest gndc of science, so that “indircctl) he 

became the reformer of As csta studies But it 
ml ©u u uas bv that incomnanbic man, the late Tames 

mwirttr <ltiU ^ * , 

buwiei Darmesteter, that the judicious and almost cx- 

mrtbMl. ’ ^ « / , 1 

haustnc use of the traditional materials (combined, 
of course, ssith a careful stud) of the texts themselves) was 
earned to its fullest extent, and it is pleasant to find Geldner, 
whose methods of textual cnticism he hidsoscvcrcl) criticised, 
dcscnbing his work and methods in the following generous 
words — ’ » 

From the beginning an eager partisan of thcSarfnlan translation 
and thoroughl) grounded in Pahlawi he in no wise ba cd his inter 
prctation on this alone but recognised that amidst llie strife as to 
the best method only a comprehensive enlargement of the field of 
vasion could lead from groping and guessing to clear and certain 
knowledge Hts immediate sources of help are the native trans 
lations carefully used in detail and thorough!) studied as a whole 
and the entire learning accumulated therein His Indirect means 
of help IS the entire tradition from Sas-lnian limes down to the 
presentdaj ihewholePahlawiandPazand literature theShahnama 
the Arabian chroniclers and historical notices of tlic Ancients 
personal information derived from living Pdrsis their customs and 
ideas the ritual of the present time which is likewise a piece of 
unfalsified tradition and on the linguistic side the entire material 
of Iranian phi!olog> in all its degrees of development and dialectical 
vainations and likewise Sansknt especial!) that of the Vedas The 
dispositions and beginnings had for the most part been already 
made before him although imperfectly and with insufficient means 
but Darmesteter combined them and earned them on to a certain 
conclusion Tlic ripest fruit of these endeavours is his most recent 
monumental work UZend AvesUi traducUon nouvellc avec commen 
taire Imtonque el fhtlohgique (Annalcsdu Muste Guiniet vols xxi 
XXII XXIV Pans 189 -3) Darmesteter rejuvenated the traditional 
school and is properly speaking the creator of what he calls tlic 

* See Gcldners excellent article (Gaehtchte der Aicesta/onchun^ in 
vol il of Geiger and Kuhns Gnindnst der Iratttschett Phtlologte 
pp 40-46 where full particulars and references concerning the study 
of the Avesta will be found 0 / laud p 45 
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historical method of the study of the Avcsta, for the elucidation of 
which he collected an incomparably rich material How far indeed 
he succeeded in this, how far as regards points of detail he overshot 
the mark, the Future must decide ” 

Let us now return to the history of the decipherment of the 
Pahlawi msci iptions and texts that branch of Persian philology 
m which, despite the fruitful labours of deSacy and 

^thc’dcciphcr-”^ iiis succcssors, of wiiom wc shall speak immc- 
mentoiPiiihwi copious illumination of this difficult 

study which we owe in recent times to West, Andreas, Noldekc, 
Daimesteter, Salemann, and others, most yet remains to be 
achieved. 

De Sacy’s brilliant attempt to read some of the SAsinian 
inscriptions at Naqsh-i-Rustam (situated on the cliffs which 
he to the right of the Pulw.^r river, at the point 

Rustam^vlsl- where the valley through which its course has 
nvati inscriptions dcbouchcs iiito thc Marv-Daslit plain 

between Siwand and Zargun,and consequently opposite Pcrsc- 
polis, which lies across the river, some two or three miles 
eastward) has been alieady mentioned (pp. 57-8 sup} a). The 
inscription which he especially studied was one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, of those which the SAsdnian monarchs cut on 
these rocks m imitation of their Achiemenian predecessors, 
for It dates from the reign of Ardashir (Artakhshatr) the son 
of Pdpak, the founder of this dynasty (a d 226-241). It is 
written in two forms of Pahlawi (the so-called Chaldman and 
SisAnian), each having its own peculiar script, and is accom- 
panied by a Greek translation, which runs as follows ^ 

“TOYTO TO TTPOSOnON MASAASNOT OEOY APTASapOY' BA2IAE0S 
BASIAEQN APIANQN EKyEvOr'Z OEQN YIOY OEOY IXAIIAivOY 
BA2IAEQS ’’ 

* I have taken the texts fiom Haug's Essay on Pahlawi (Stuttgart, 1870), 
PP 4~5) sud have follow ed his method of repi esenting the obliterated letters 
of the Greek inscription by rising small type instead of capitals When 
I saw and examined the inscription in March, 1888, when on my way from 
the north to Shiraz, it had suffeied still further defacement 
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The Sds^nian Pahlawi, when transliterated, runs something 
like this — 

PATKARI ZAI^A irAZDWASV BAGI ARTAKHSHATR 
^IALKAn MAtKA MI^U CHITRU/ZAT YAZtAn BAPA 

pApAKI i 

The English transhtion is — 

THE EFFIG\ OF THAT MAZDA WORSHIPPIVG DIVI 
Nm ARTVkHSHVTI KING OF RINGS OF IRW (PERSIA) 
OF SPIRITUAL ORIGIN FROM THE GODS SON OF PAPAR 
THE RING 

Encouraged by the results of this investigation, dc Sacy 
proceeded m his third and fourth memoirs to examine the 
Pahlawi legends on certain Sdsinian coins, as well 
Muiit other inscriptions from Bchistun of the same 

matT^ P«r<od How his labours formed the starting 
point for Grotefend s attempt to decipher the Old 
Persian cuneiform inscriptions we havealready seen (pp 60-Si 
supra) The numismatic portion of his work was continued 
by Ouseley (1801), who succeeded in reading the legends on 
some twoscore Sdsanian coins and also (1808-1813) 
Tychsen 

The character in which the Pahlawi books are written differs 
considerably from that of the contemporary monuments 

phLw of Onscnptions and coins) of the Sdsdnians, and is 
I d far more ambiguous It must be remembered 

that, with the exception of the fragments of 
Pahlawi papyrus discovered some twenty two years ago in the 
Fayyum m Egypt, and hitherto unpublished and but partially 

The words printed m italics are Huzvansh (a term which will be ex 
plained presentlj ) and in reading the Persian would replace the Aramaic 
equivalent Thus zand ( that ) would be read dn Malkdti malkd 
(King of kings ) Shdhdit shdh mm { from ) a bard ( son ) pur or 
puhar and vialka sh 
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deciphered, the oldest specimen of written Pahlawi goes back 
only to A D. 1323 that is, is subsequent by more than a thou- 
sand years to the inscription cited above During this penod 
(for the last half of which the Pahlawi script had ceased to be 
used save by the Zoroastrian priests for the transcription of 
works already extant) the written charactei had undergone 
considerable degeneration, so that characters originally quite 
distinct had gradually assumed the same form, thus giving use 
to polyphony, or the multiple values of single characters. This 
polyphony already existed to some extent in the inscrip- 
tions, but in the book-Pahlawi it has undergone so great an 
extension that, to take only one instance, a single character 
now stands for the four values z, gy y, each of which had in 
the inscriptions its separate graphic symbol Hence the 
difficulty of the book- Pahlawi, and hence the value of the 
SAsanian insciiptions in its elucidation. This value Marc 

Joseph Muller, professor at Munich, thoroughly 

Mullers cssny . r, , , 

recognised m his Jbssat sur la langue PchlviCy 
published in the Journal Asiatique of Apiil, 1839, 
which essay, as Haug says, maiks a fresh epoch in Pahlawi 
studies Amongst the Zoroastrians, especially amongst the 
Parsis of Bombay, a traditional but coirupt method of reading 
the Pahlawi books had been preserved, which resulted m a 
monsttous birth of utterly fictitious words, never used by any 
nation cither m speech or writing, such as homan (really bara) 
“son,” mada (really iiialya) “word,” Anhoma (really Awharmaza) 
jamnuntan {xzzWy yemalelwitan) “to speak,” and the 
like. In each instance the ambiguous Pahlawi character admitted 
of this reading, as it admitted of a dozen others, but a com- 
parison with the less ambiguous insciiptional Pahlawi sufficed 
in many cases to establish the correct form, and this control it 
\%as Muller’s merit to have introduced, though naturally it was 
not in cverj' case vouchsafed to him to arrive at the correct 
reading 

Before going further, it will be proper to say something 
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more as to the essential peculnnty of Pihhwi to which we 
have alrcadj rcpcatcdlj alluded, namcl), its Huzvirtsh or 
Zavirtihn element of Anmaic words more or less defaced in 
many eases by the addition of Persian inflexional terminations 
and “ phonetic complements When a Pahlawi text is read, a 
large proportion of the words composing it arc found to be 
Semitic, not Irlnian, and, to be more precise, to be drawn 
from an Aramaic dialect closel) akin to S)riac and Chalda:an 
Now since an ordinary modern Persian text also contains a 
large proportion of Semitic (m this case Arabic) words, which 
are actually read as they are written, and arc, m fact, foreign 
words as completely incorporated in Persian as are the Greek, 
. Latin, French, and other exotic words which together con 
1 stitute so large a portion of the modern English vocabulary m 
^ our own language, it w^ nt first thought that the Aramaic 
s element m Pahlawi was wholly comparable_to_ the Arabic 
I element nf^dem-Persnn “But a more careful examination 
showed that thcre'was an essential difference between the two 
eases However extensively one language ma) borrow from 
mother, there is a limit which cannot be exceeded It would 
be easy to pick out sentences of modern Persian written m the 
high flown style of certain ornate writers in which all the 
substantives, all the adjectives, and all the verbal nouns were 
Arabic, and in which, moreover, Anbic citations and phrases 
abounded , jet the general structure of the sentence, the 
pronouns, and the auxiliary verbs would and must continue to 
be Persian Similarly in a sentence like “ I regard this expres 
Sion of opinion as dangerous, only four of the eight words 
employed are really of English descent, yet the sentence is 
thoroughly English, and it is inconceivable that the pronouns 
“ I and “ this, or the particles “ of and “ as, should be 
replaced by equivalents of foreign extraction In Pahlawi, how 
ever, the case is quite different Haug goes, perhaps, a trifle 
too fir when he says {Essay on Pahlawi^ pp 120-121) “all the 
case signs and even the plural suffixes in the nouns , all the 
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personal, demonstrative, interrogative and relative pronouns ; 
all the numeials from one to ten ; the most common verbs 
(mcluding the auxiliaries) such as ‘ to be, to go, to come, to 
wish, to eat, to sleep, to write, &c.’ , almost all the prepositions, 
adverbs, and conjunctions, and several important terminations 
for the formation of nouns, as well as a large majority of the 
words m general (at all events in the Sasanian inscriptions), are 
of Semitic origin ; ” yet in the main such is the case, and 
the verbal terminations, the suffixed pronouns and the con- 
struction of the sentence” aie often the only Iranian part of 
the Pahlawi phrase, though they are its essential and charac- 
teristic part But in addition to this we have a number of 
monstrous, hybrid woids, half Aramaic, half Persian, whi^ch no 
rational being can imagine were ever leally cuirent in speech 
Thus the Semitic root meaning ‘‘ to write ” consists of the three 
radicals K, T, B, and the third person plural of the imperfect 
is yektihim (Arabic, yaktubun)^ while the Persian verb is 
nabtshtan, naptshtan^ or navtshtan The Pahlawi scribe, how- 
ever, wrote yektibun-tan, but assuredly never so read it to 
him yektibun, though a significant inflected word m Aramaic, 
was a meie logogram or ideogram standing foi naptsh-, to 
which he then added the appropriate Persian termination So 
likewise for the Persian word mard, “man,” he wiote the 
Semitic but when he wished the alternative form may dim 
to be read, he indicated this by the addition of the “ phonetic 
complement,” and wrote gabra-um 

The analogies to this extraoi dinary procedure which exist in 
Assyrian have already been pointed out. In the older Tfiianian 
language of Akkad “father” was adda “When the 
Assyrians,” says Haug, “ wished to write ‘ father,’ they used 
the first character, ad or at^ of adda^ but pronounced it ab^ 
which was their own word for ‘ father ’ ; and to express ‘ my 
father,’ they wrote atuya^ but read it abuya , u being the 
Assyrian nominative termination, and ya the suffix meaning 
‘ my,’ which, in the wiitmg, were added to the foreign word 
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at'' So m like manner the Pahhwi scribe wlio wished to 
write “ father wrote ahitar for pitar (pidar), the Assyrian ab 
being used as imcre ideogram, of which the Persian equivalent 
was indicated by the “ phonetic complement ’ tar 

Another curious (and, m this instance, valuable) feature of 
the Pahlawi script was that m the case of a Persian word 
recognised at that time as compound and capable of analysis, 
each separate element was represented b) a Seminc or Huzvarish 
equivalent Take, for instance, the common Persian verb 
ptjidjshtany “ to think, deem A modern Persian has no idea 
that It IS capable of anal) sis, or is other than a simple verb 
but the Pahlawi scribe was consciousof its compound character, 
and wrote accordingly pavan {— pa^ “for’) hdn& (= in, 
this’ /< 7 n (= rfdr/iMfl, “ to hold ) and NOldekc 
has called alterition to a similar analysis of the common word 
magar (“unless, “if not ), which is represented by two 
Aramaic words, or Huzi^nsh elements, of which the first 
signifies “not and the second “if And this principle has 
another curious and instructive application The modern 
Persian pronoun of the first person singular is wan, which is 
derived from the stem of the oblique cases of the correspond 
ing Old Persian pronoun adam (= Avcstic azem\ whereof the 
genitive IS maiti Of this fact the Pahlawi senpe takes 
cognisance in writing the Semitic //, “ to me (or “of me’ ), 
as the Huzvdnsh equivalent of man 

’ These considerations, apart from external evidence, might 
have suggested to a very acute mind the belief that the 
peculiarities of Pahlawi lay almost entirely m the script, and 
that they disappeared when it was read aloud Fortunately, 
however, there is sufficient external evidence to prove that 
this was actually the ease 

First, we have the direct testimony of Ammianus Marcellmus, 
who says (xix, 2, ii) “ Pcrsis Saporem et Saansaan [r^, 
ShaMn shih"] adpellantibus et Pyrosen [1 e , Piruz ov Peroz"]^ 
quod rex regibus imperans et bellorum victor intcrpretatur 
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This notice refers to Shdpiir II (a d 309-379), whose title 
stands on his coins Malkan malka^ but was in the actual speech 
of the people, then as now, Shahanshah 

Secondly, we have the dnect testimony of the learned author 
of the Fihrtsty Muhammad b Ishaq (a d. 987—8), who relies 
here, as in other places where he speaks of matters appertaining 
to Sasanian Persia, on the authority of that remarkable man 
Ibnu’l-Muqaffa‘, a Persian Zoioastnan who 
ibnuiMuqaffa about the middle of the eighth 

century of our era, made a doubtfully sincere profes- 
sion of Islam, and was put to death about A D. 760 He 
was reckoned by Ibn Muqla, the wazir and calligraphist 
(I A H 939), as one of the ten most eloquent speakers and 
writers of Arabic, and Ibn Khaldun the Moor pays a similar 
tribute to his command of that language , and with this he 
combined a thorough knowledge of Pahlawi, and translated 
several impoitant works from that language into Arabic, of 
which, unfortunately, only one of the least interesting (the Boof^ 
of Kalila and Dtinna) has survived to our time. Relying on 
the authority of this learned man, the author of .the Fihristy 
after describing seven different _scr^_ts {Kitdba) used- m pre- 
Muhammadan times by the Persians, continues as follows, in a 
passage to which Quatremere first called attention in 1835, 
but of which the original text was not published till 1866, 
when Charles Ganneau printed it with a new translation and 
some critical remarks on Quatremere’s rendering 


" And they have likewise a syllabary \liija, " a spelling,” not htdba, 
“a script”] called Zauanshn [or Hmvaiish'], wherein they write 
the letters either joined or separate, comprising about a thousand 
vocables, that thereby they may distinguish words otherwise 
ambiguous For instance, when one desires to write giisht, which 
means ' meat,' he writes bisrd like this [here follows the word 
written in the Pahlawi script], but reads it as gilsW and similarly 
when one desires to write ndn, which means bicad, he writes lahmd 
like this [again follows the Pahlawi word], but leads it nan, and 
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8outiate%cr they wish to write save such things as ha\c no need 
of a like substitution which jou write as thej arc pronounced 

Thirdly, v,c have the fact of the complete disappearance of 
the whole Aramaic or Huzv^nsh clement in even the earliest 
specimens of Persian written in the Arabic character, which 
could hardly have occurred if these words hid ever been used 
m speech, but which was natural enough if they belonged to 
the script only, and were mere ideograms 

Fourthl}, we have the tradition surviving amongst the 
Zoroastrians to the present day, a tradition faulty enough 
in detail, is we have already seen, but quite clear on the 
general principle that HuzvAnsh words ought to be read as 
Persian Hence the so called PAzend and Parsi books, winch 
are merely transcriptions of Pahlavv i books into the unambiguous 
Avcsticand Arabic characters rcspcctivcl), all the Huzvansh, 
or Aramaic, words being replaced by their Persian equivalents, 
or supposed equivalents 

It ma) be well that we should conclude this chapter with 
, a recapitulation of the various terms that have 

® terra*. bcco uscd m Speaking of the ancient languages 
of Persia, an explanation of their precise mean 
mg, and a statement of their ctymolog), where this is 
known ( 

[Mtdic^ the language of Media, r r , the western part of what ’ 
we now call Persia, the MMa of Darius s 
inscription, the Mihit (plural of A/dA, which 
occurs as a prefix in Mih Basra, Mah Kufa, Mah Nahdwand, 

SeeHaugs Essnv on Pahtawi pp Zlotseqq Journal AsmUqttt foi 
1835 (p 256} and 1 66 (p 430) Pthmt ed FJugel p 14 I differ from 
Haugs rendenng in several pariicnlan. especially as regards the sense of 
miila Itibtbdl which he translates [words] which have the same mean 
Ing whereas I take it to mean Persian words which woald be 
ambiguous if written in the Pahlavvi diameter but of which the Huzvansh 
equnalents are not so ambiguous Any one who will write ndn in 
Pahlaw I script and then consider in how many different ways it can be 
read will easily see where the ambiguity lies 
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&c.) of the eaily Arabian geograpliers, a region having 
for Its capital the ancient Ecbatana (Hagmatana of tlic 
inscriptions), now called Hamad.in. Of this language v/e 
have no remains, unless we accept Darmcstctcr’s view, that 
it is identical with the language of the Avesta, or Oppert’s, 
that It is the language which occupies the second place 
(between the Old Persian and the Assyrian versions) in the 
Achsemenian tiilingual inscriptions. 'It w.as in all probability 
very closely akin to Old Persian, and certain words of it 
preserved by writers like Herodotus make it appear likely that 
from It are descended some of the modern dialects of Pcisian 
AvesUc^ the language of the Avesta, often impiopcrly c.allcd 
“Zend,” sometimes also termed “Old IBactrian,” a most 
undesirable name, since it is, as we have seen, 
quite as likely that its home was in Atropatenc 
(Azarbayjan) in the north-w'cst as in Bactria in the 
north-east. In it is written the Avesta, and the Avesta 
only , of which, howevei, certain ancient hymns called Gathas 
are in a different dialect, much more archaic than that in 
which the remaining portions of the book are composed A 
special character, constructed from, but far superior to, the 
Pahlawi script, is used for writing it. The word Avesta can 
scarcely be traced back beyond Sasaiiian times, though Oppert 
believes it to be intended by the word abastam m Darius’s 
Behistun inscription (iv, 64) It appears in Pahlawi as 
Avistak (Darmesteter, Apastaf;^^ in Syriac as tApastaga^ in 
Arabic as oAhastaq Andreas is inclined to derive it from 
the Old Persian upastd (“help, support”) and to interpret 
It as meaning “ ground-text ” This, at any rate, is its 
,.0. signification in the teim “Avesta and Zend,” 

“Zend’ Y ' 

which gave rise to the misleading “ Zend- 
Avesta”; the “Avesta” is the original text of the 
Zoroastrian scripture, and the “Zend” is the running 
Pahlawi “explanation” (translation and commentary) which 
generally accompanies it. If, therefore, the term “Zend 
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language * be used at all, it should mean the language of the 
Zend, or explanation, t e , the Pahlawi language , but as it was 
applied m Europe, owing to a misunderstanding of the terms, 
to the language of the ongina! text, it is best to drop the 
expression “Zend language altogether 1 

Old Terstan is the term which denotes the ancient language 
of Persia proper (Persis, Pars), the official language of the^ 
Achamenian-inscriptions, and without doubt the 
speech of Darius, Xerxes, and the other kings of 
this house It is known to us by the inscriptions, and by 
them only 

C Tahlawl^ as shown by Olshausen, properly means Parthian 
for as the ancient mithray chtthrOy go into mi/ir, chthry so 
^ p hb L the Old Persian name for Parthia, 

goes through the analogous but hypothetical 
forms ParhaVy Palhavy into PahlaVy a term applied, 
under its Arabic form Fahlavy by the old Arabian gcc>» 
graphers to a certain region of Central and Western Persia 
said to include the towns of Isfahan, Ray, Hamadan and 
Nahawand, and a part of Azarbdyjan As has been already 
said, we know but little of the Parthians from native sources 
so little that it is not certain whether they were an 
Iranian or a Turinian race the national legend takes 
so little account of them — ^whom it calls Muluku t tawd ify 
“tribal kings — that one single page of the ^h&hnama amply 
suffices to contain all that Firdawsi (who speaks of them as 
illiterate barbarians unworthy of commemoration) has to say 
of them md the Sasanian claim to have revived the national 
life and faith crushed by Alexander is to some extent borne 
out by the Greek inscriptions of the earlier Parthian coins, and 
the title “Phil Hellenes* which it pleased their kings to 
assume Is Yet the name of the “Pahlavas was known in 
India, and survives to the present day m Persia as an epithet 
of the speech and the deeds of the old heroic days — the days 
of the pahlawdnsy “ heroes, or mighty warriors As applied 
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to the language, however, it has a much less precise signification 
in Persia than in Europe, where its application is definitely 
restricted to Sasanian or “Middle” Persian written in its 
, appropriate script with the Aramaic or Huzvansh element 
of which we have spoken But the “Pahlawi” m which 
Firdawsi’s legendary monarchs and heroes indite their letters, 
the “high-piping Pahlavi ” of ‘Umar Khayyam and Hafiz, the 
Fahlavijyat^ or verses in dialect, cited in many Persian works, 
and the “ Pahlawi ” mentioned by Hamdu’llah Mustawfi of 
Qazwm, a historical and geographical writer of the fourteenth 
century, as being spoken in various parts of Persia, especially 
in the north-west, is a much less definite thing Tahmurath, 
“the Binder of Demons” [Dh-band), was the first, according 
to Firdawsi, to reduce to writing “not one but nearly thirty 
tongues, such as Gieek {Rumt)y Arabic (Trlz/), Persian ( Tarsl\ 
Indian, Chinese and Pahlawi, to express m writing that which 
thou hearest spoken ” ^ Now Tahmurath was the predecessor 
of Jamshid, the Yima of the Avesta and Yama of the Hindu 
books, an entirely mythical personage belonging to the common 
Indo-Iianian Legend, that is to say, to the remotest Aryan 
times, long before Avestic or Old Persian, let alone Middle 
Persian, were differentiated from the pi imitive Aryan tongue. 
When, on the other hand, a writer like the above-mentioned 
Hamdu’llah Mustawfi says that “ Pahlawi ” is spoken in a 
certain village, he means no moie than did a villager or 
Ouhrud (a district m the mountains situated one stage south 
of Kashan) who, in reply to the writer’s inquiry as to the 
dialect there spoken, described it as “ Furs-i-qadbn” “ Ancient 
Persian ” With the Persians themselves (except the Zoroas- 
tnans) the term Pahlawi, as a rule, means nothing more precise 
than this , but in this book it is, unless otherwise specified, 
employed in the narrower acceptation of “ Middle ” or 
“ Sasanian Persian ” It is only so far Parthian that the earliest 
traces of it occur on the ‘ Abd Zohar and sub-Parthian coins 
* Shahnavia, ed Macan, vol i, p i8 
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of the third and fourth centuries before Christ, that is, during 
the Parthian period 

Huz.vAnshy Zawarishy or Zatuirtshn has been already ex 
plained, but the derivation of the word itself is more doubtful 
Many rather wild etymologies have been pro- 
posed, such as Dastur Hushangjis huxvin isufy 
“tongue of Assyria, and Derenbourg s “/la Siirsl “this is 
Syriac but Haugs explanation, that it is a Persian verbal 
noun from a verb zuvarUany “to grow old, obsolete, or a 
similar verb, supposed by Darmesteter to have “ grown old and 
obsolete to such an extent that it is only preserved in its 
original sense m the Arabic zawtvara (verbal noun tazw!r)y 
“he forced, concealed, distorted, or falsified [the meaning of 
a text], he deceived, tricked, misled, is the most probable 
Anyhow a graphic system which writes, for example, ^^aetuno 
yemalelunt aigh for words intended to be read “ etun gi^and 
ku (which IS the Pazend or Parsi equivalent of the Huzvarish) 
may fairly be described as a “forcing, “concealing’ or 
“distorting* of the speech which it is intended to represent 
(_Just as Zend is the “explanation of an Avestic text m 
Pahlawi, so is Pazend ( = faiti xainti) a “ re explanation of 
I a Pahlawi text by transcribing it into a character 

''' ^ * Isss ambiguous than the Pahlawi script, and 

substituting the proper Persian words for their 
respective Huzvarish equivalents When the Avesta character 
is used for this transcription, the result is called “Pazend 
when the Persian (/ e , the Arabic) character is adopted, the 
term “ Parsi is often substituted In either case the product 
IS simply an archaic or archaistic (for unfortunately, owing 
to the defective character of the Parsee tradition, no great 
reliance can be placed on its accuracy m points of detail) form 
of “ modern {t e , post Muhammadan) Persian, from which 
the whole Aramaic element has disappeared Of several 

See Haug s £s 5 ay pp 30-31 and Wests article on PaWaiw 
in vol 11 of the Grundriss d Iran Phtlolo^ ^ p 75 

7 
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books such as the Matnyo-i-Khtrad, or “Spirit of Wisdom,” 
we have both Pahlawi and Pazend or Parsi manuscripts, ^ 
but all genuine Pazend texts ultimately go back to a Pahlawi 
original (though in some cases this is lost), since naturally no 
“ re-explanation ” was felt to be needful until, from long 
disuse, the true nature of Pahlawi began to be forgotten, and 
the scribes and scholars skilled in its use became nearly 
extinct. 

, When we speak of Modern Persian or simply Persian^ we 
merely mean post-Muhammadan Persian for the wilting of 
which the Arabic character is used “ Old 
Modern Persian ^^chasmenian), “ Middle Persian ” 

(Sasanian), and “Modern Persian” (Musulman) are terms 
quite analogous to the expressions “ Old English ” {t.e , 
Anglo-Saxon), “Middle English,” and “Modern English” 
now commonly used to denote the different stages of develop- 
ment of our own tongue In this sense we may without 
objection apply the term “ Modern Persian ” to the language^ 
of poets like Riidagi who flourished nearly a thousand years 
ago, just as we may say that Shakespeare wrote “Modern 
English ” ; but if the application of this epithet to a language 
which goes back at least as far as the ninth century of our era 
be disliked, we can only suggest that it should be called 
“ Musulman Persian,” a term, however, which is not wholly 
beyond criticism This language, as has been already pointed 
out, has changed less in ten centuries than English has m 
three, and archaisms of a distinctive character are almost 
confined to books composed before that great turning-point 
of Muhammadan history, the Mongol Invasion of the thirteenth 
century. 

Betore concluding this chapter, a few words may be fitly 

* A facsimile of the Pahlawi text of the Mainyo-t-KJmad has been 
lithographed by Andreas (Kiel, 1882) , the Pazend transcription has been 
printed in the Roman character with the Sanskrit version and an English 
translation and glossary by West {Stuttgart, 1871) 
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nddcd concerning the dialect^; of Modern Persnn, to \vhich 
reference h'ls alread) been repeatedly made I mean dialects 
/ belonging to Persia proper, and confined to it, 

^ interesting frannn tongues of Afghdn 

istAn, Baluchistan, Kurdistan and the Pamirs, 
together with 0«;setici concerning which full information and 
references will be found 1 1 the last portion of the first volume 
of the excellent Grundrns der Jranitchen Phthhgte of Geiger 
and Kuhn, to which reference has already been made so fre 
quently More work remains to be done here than in any 
other branch of Persian philology, notwithstanding the labours 
of Beresine, Dorn, Salemann, and especially Zhuko\ski in 
Russia , Geiger, Socm, Hubschmann, and Houtum Schindler 
in Germany Huart and Querry in France and, to a very 
small extent, by myself in England These dialects, which w ill, 
without doubt, when better understood, throw an altogether 
new light on many dark problems of Persian philology, 
may be studied cither orally on the spot (as has been done 
notably by Dorn in Mazandaran and Gilan Zhukovski in 
Central Persia, especially m the Kashan and IsfahSn districts 
Socm in Kurdistan Houtum Schindler at Yazd and Kirman, 
&c ), or m the scanty literary remains, which, nevertheless, are 
far more abundant than is generally supposed (^Of the poets 
who wrote in dialect on a large scale only two are widely 
/ and generally known, viz , Amir Pazawdri 

(whose poems have been published by Dorn) in 
Mazandarani, and Baba Tahir i ‘Uryan, whose 
quatrains (composed in what is variously described as “ the dialect 
of Hamadan or “ the Luri dialect ) are widely cited and sung 
in Persia, and have been repeatedly published there, as well as 
by Huart (with a French translation) in the Journal Anatiqiie 
for 1885 Th^populanty.oX.Babajrihir, who may be called| 
the Burns of Peisia, is due, no doubt, in large measure to the' 
simplicity of his thoughts, the nearness of the dialect in whicl^l 
he writes to standard Persian, the eas y and melodious flow qfj 
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his words, pd their simple, uniform metie (that fully styled 
Hazaj-i-musaddas-i-mahdhuf^ le, the hexameter Ha%aj^ of 
which the last foot in each hemistich is apocopated, or deprived 

of Its last syllable, and which runs Ju )u j 

vj j four times repeated m the quatrain). Here are 

three of his best-known quatiains 

I 

Cht khush bt mthiabtim az du sar bi, 

Kt yak-sai mihiabtini dard-t-sar bit 
Agai Majnuii dtUi-shurida' i ddsht, 

Dil-i-Layld az uii shuilda far bit 

" How sweet is love on either side confessed I 
One-sided love is ache of brain at best 
Though Majnun bore a heart distraught with love, 

Not less distraught the heart m Layla’s breast I” 

In this quatrain the only dialect-forms are bi buvady 
“is, will be”), and the substitution (common to most of the 
dialects, and prevalent to a great extent m the standard Persian 
speech of the present day, especially in the South) of the 
H-sound for d in a«, mihrabmii. 


2 . 

Magar shir u palangi, ay dil, ay dtl ! 

Ba-inn dd’im bi-jangi, ay dil, ay dill 
Agar dastum fuii, khunat vi-rizhum 
Vt-viiium td cht tangi, ay dil, ay dil ' 

“ Lion or leopard fierce thou surely art, 

Ever at war with us, O heart, O heart ’ 

If I can catch thee, I will spill thy blood, 

And see of what strange hue thou art, O heart ’ ” 

Here ha-mu — bd mdy “ with us ” ; while dastum^ vt-r\zhumy 
and vi-vlnum are equivalent respectively to dastam (for hi-dastamy 
“into my hand ”), bi-ri%am ^“I will shed ”), and bi-hinam (“I 
will see ”) 
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3 

Vt shum vlshum a In Alam ba Har shunt t 
Vt shunt a Chin u Md chin dsrtar shum / 

Vt shunt a Hdjtydn t Haj bt pursum 
Kt I dtri bas f ^d dtr lar shum t 

' Out of thts ViOrld I will anse and fare 
To China and bc>ond and when Im there 
1 11 ask the Pilgrims of the Pilgnimgc 
Is here enough ? If not direct me where I 

Here vt shum =s hi shavam^ “I will go ” , vdsham = either 
bisham^ “ I will stay, abide, or b&x. shavam^ “ I will again go, 
or “ I will go back , dir tar = dur tar^ “ further , T = /«, 
“ this ’ bas-i — has aitj “ is enough 

Besides these, however, many other well known poets, such 
as Sa*dj ,_Hafidh, Pindar or Bunddr of Ra), Bus hiq (Abu 
Ishdq), the gastronomic poet and parodist of Shiraz, and others 
enumerated in my article in the Rc)al Asiatic Society s Journal 
for October, 1895 (pp 773-825), on “the Poetry of the 
Persian Dialects, composed occasional \crses in various forms 
of patois, though these present, sv,c m the best and most 
ancient manuscripts, so hopelessly corrupt a text that it is 
very difficult to make anything of them One ver) good and 
ancient manuscript, dated a h 635, of a probably unique 
Persian work on the history of the Seljuqs, entitled kitdbu 
Rdhati t Sudur fl iawdrlkht Kay Khusraw iva Al t Saljuq^ 
composed by Najmud Dm Abu Bakr Muhammad b ‘All b 
Sulaymfin b Muhammad b Ahmad b al Husa)n b Himmat 
ar RawaniJi, and now forming part of the magmffcenf hhrary 
of the late M Charles Schefer, contains numerous Fahlawiyyit, 
or verses m dialect, which appeared to me, on a cursor} 
examination, to merit, m spite of their difficulty, a careful 
study on account of the age of the manuscript and the pre 
sumable correctness of the text 

[n the notices of poets and poetesses (eighty nine in number) 
contained m ch v, § 6 of HamdullSh Mustawfis excellent 
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TMkh-i-guzlda, or “Select History ” compiled m a d. 1330, 
the following are mentioned as having composed verses in 
dialect (wheie such verses arc actually cited, an asterisk is 
prefixed to the poet’s name) * Abu’l-Majid Rayagatn of the 
Oazwm district (late thirteenth century) , Amir K.i’, also of 
Oazwm , "^Utanj Zanjanl ( ?) ; Pindar or Bundar of Ray , Jul.tha 
(“the Weaver”) of Abhar , '‘Iz/u’d-Dhi of Hamadan , ^ Kafi- 
i-Karachi (thirteenth century) The celebrated poet, traveller, 
and Isma‘ili propagandist Nasir-i-Khusraw mentions in his 
Travels {Safat- 7 iamaj edited with a French translation by 
Schefer, Pans, 1881, p 6 of the tc't) tliat on his westward 
journey in A D 1046 he was questioned by the poet Qatran 
at Tabriz as to the meaning of certain verses in dialect of the 
poet Manjlk, so that we have definite proof that such dialect- 
poetry has existed m Persia from the eleventh century till the 
present day. Asadi’s Persian Lexicon [Lnghat-t-Furs)^ edited 
by Dr. Paul Horn from the unique Vatican MS (Berlin, 
1897), another eleventh century work, also cites here and there 
veises in dialect, called, as usual, “Pahlawi ” Of prose works 
' in dialect the two most remarkable are both heterodox, viz , 
the J ^ividan-i-Kablr^ one of the piincipal books of the Hurufl 
sect which arose in the days of Tamerlane (fourteenth 
century), and is partly written in a West Persian dialect, ^ 
and aiomantic history of the Babi insurrection in M.izandaran 
in 1849, written in the dialect of that province, and published 
by Dorn, with a translation m vol v of the Mcl'inga Auatiqiies 
(St Petersburg, 1866), pp 377, 

The best-known dialects of Persian spoken at the present 
day are those of Mazandaran, GHan, and Talish in the north ; 

List of the Samnan m the north-east , Kashan, Quhrud, and 
Na’in in the centre, with the peculiar Gabri 
dialect of the Zoroastnans inhabiting Yazd, 

^ See my Cat of the Peistan MSS tn the Cambndge Umvasity Library, 
pp 69-86 , and my article m the y i? /I S for Jan , 1898 (pp 61-94), on 
the Ltteiatiii e and Doctrines of the Hmufi Sect 
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Kirm5n, RiftmjSn, &c , Stwand in the south , Lunstan, 
BehbehSn (which possesses a real poet, Rida quli Kh5n by 
name), and Kurdistan m the west but many other dialects, 
some entirely unknown to Europeans, doubtless exist in out 
of the way places Of those hitherto hardly studied the 
Bakhtiyan idiom m the west and the Sistani in the cast 
most deserve careful attention 



CHAPTER III 


THE PRE-MUHAMMADAN LITERATURE OF THE PERSIANS, WITH 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THEIR LEGENDARY HISTORY, AS SET 
FORTH IN THE BOOK OF THE KINGS 

In a book professing to treat of the literal y history of any 
people in its entirety it would at first sight appeal proper that 
each period and manifestation of the national 
explanation should, as far as possible, receive an equal 

amount of attention. In the case of Persia, 
however, a complete survey of the whole ground could only 
be made at first hand either by a combination of specialists 
working together (as has been done m the truly admirable 
Grundriss der Irantschen ‘Philologie of Geiger and Kuhn, to 
which reference has already so often been made), or by a 
scholar of such varied and multiple attainments as can but 
rarely coexist in one man Corresponding with the philo- 
logical divisions already laid down, we have four separate 
liteiatures (though one is perhaps too scanty and limited in 
extent and character to deserve this title) which may fairly be 
called “ Persian ” : to wit 

(i) The Old Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Achae- 
menian kings 

(ii) The Avesta (or rather the fragments of it which we 
still possess), including the more ancient Gdthds, written in 
a different and more archaic dialect, and believed by many to 
date from Zoroaster’s own time 
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(in) khc Pihlawi literature including the contemporary 
SdsAnian Inscriptions 

{i\^ The post Muhammadan, or “ Modern Persian ’ litera- 
ture of the last thousand j ears, which alone is usually under 
stood as “ Persian Literature 

To this last w e must also add, for reasons advanced in Chap I 
(pp 2-^ supra),— 

(v) That large portion of Arabic literature produced by 
Persians ^ 

Now, of the three more ancient languages and literatures 
above mentioned I can claim only a superficial and second hand 
knowledge, since the study of Modern Persian and Arabic is 
amply sufficient to occupy even the most active mind for a 
hfe-time The other literatures lie quite apart, and pnmanly 
require quite different qualifications For the student of Old 
Persian and Avesttc a good knowledge of Sanskrit is essentia), 
while a knowledge of Arabic, Muhammadan theology, and the 
like IS of quite secondary importance ' For the study of the 
first, moreover, a knowlcdgeof Assyrian, and for the second, of 
Pahlawi, IS desirable while Pahlawi, m turn, cannot be fruit 
fully studied save by one well versed m the Aramaic languages, 
especially Syriac and Chaldasan Wherefore, since it behoves 
an author to write of what he knows at first hand, and since 
my knowledge of the pre Muhammadan languages and htera 
tures of Persia is only such as (with the desire of extending 
and completing, as far as possible, my view of the people whose 
later history is my chosen study) I have derived from the 
writings of experts, I would gladly have confined the scope of 
this book to the post Muhammadan period, whereon alone I 
have any claim to speak with authont) Yet since every 
increase of knowledge makes one feel how much greater than 
one had supposed is the continuity of a nation s historj and 
thought, and how much weaker are the dividing lines which 
once seemed so clear, I could not bring myself to mislead such 
as may read my book as to the true scope and unity of the 
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subject by such artificial and unnatural circumscription I 
began my Oriental studies with Turkish, and was soon driven 
to Persian, since from the Persians the Turks borrowed their 
culture and literary /grms Soon I found that without a 
knowledge of the Arabic language and literature and of the 
Arabian civilisation and culture one could never hope to be 
more than a smatterer m Persian Still I thought of the Aral 
conquest of Persia and the conversion of the bulk of thf 
Persians to the religion of IsMm as a definite and satisfactorj 
starting-point, as an event of such magnitude and of s( 
revolutionary a character that it might fairly be regarded ai 
creating practically a tabula rasa^ from which all eailier writing 
had been expunged. But gradually it became apparent thai 
this conception was very far from the truth , that man) 
phenomena of the complex ^Abbasid civilisation, of the earl) 
religious history of Islam, of the Book and Teaching of th( 
Arabian Prophet himself, could only be understood in th( 
light of earlier history i Inevitably one is carried back fron 
Muhammadan to Sasinian times, from Sasanian to Parthian 
Achaemenian, Medic, Assyrian, primitive Aryan, and I knov 
not what besides, until one is fain to exclaim with the Persiai 
poet 

Mard-t khtiadmand-t-Jinnar-pisha-rd 
‘ Uinr dn bayast dar-in n'lzgar, 

Td bi-yaki iajrtba dmitlJiU, 

Dar dtgaii tajriba burdi bt-kdr ! 

“The man of parts who after wisdom strives 
Should have on earth at least a brace of lives, 

In one experience he then might learn, 

And in the next that same to profit turn ' “ 

Therefore, unwilling on the one hand to speak much c 
matters wherein I have but little skill, and on the other t( 

* On the influence of pre-Muhammadan systems, both political ani 
religious, on the cnilisation of al-lslam, von Kremer’s writings ar 
most suggestne, espeaallj his little work entitled Streifziige anf dci 
Gchtcle da J slams 
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proauce what I should regard as an essentially defective and 
misleading book, false to my conception of what is meant by 
the Literary Histor) of a people, and fault) not only in 
execution but in conceptionjj have decided to set forth briefly 
m this chapter the mam facts about the Achameniin Inscrip 
tions, the Avesta, the Pahlawi monuments and literature, and 
the Zoroistrnn religion, to know which is important even 
for those whose mam interest lies in Modern Persian >Of the 
Sdsinian period, and therefore incidentally of Pahlawi, the 
official language of that time in Persia, I shall speak in greater 
detail in the next chapter, since in it he the roots of so much 
that attracts our attention m the early Muhammadan days, 
and the gulf which severs it from what precedes is so much 
harder to bridge satisfactorily than that which divides it from 
what follows And since, for literary purposes, the legendary 
IS nearly as important as the actual history of a people, I shall 
also discuss m this chapter the Persian Epos or National 
Legend which, as will be seen, only approaches the real 
National History at the beginning of the Sdsinian period 
This chapter will therefore be divided into four sections, which 

( ma) be brief!) chanctensed as follows (i) Achiemenian , 
(2) Avcstic (3) Pahlawi and (4) National Legend 

T 

§ I Literary Remnants of the Ach^menians 

Our fullest knowledge of that first great Persian dynasty 
which began with Cyrus in b c 559, and ended with the 
defeat of the last Darius by Alexander, and his tngic death at 
the hands of his two treacherous satraps, Bessus and Barzaentes, 
in B c 330, IS derived from Greek historians, notably Herodotus, 
Ctesias, and Xenophon {Anabasts, CyropadiOy Agestlaus\ while 
some sidelights may be derived fiom such works as the Tersa 
of ^schylus Of these external sources, however, which have 
been fully used by those who have written the history of the 
Achzemenians (such as Rawhnson, Spiegel, and Justi), I do 
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not propose to speak further, since they he lather m the 
domam of the classical scholar than of the Orientalist. Raw- 
Imson, however, in his admirable translation of Herodotus, 
points out how much the authority of that great historian is 
strengthened, not only by the Achsemenian inscriptions, but 
also by the true and convincing portiaits of the national cha- 
racter which his work contains. But for him, indeed, the 
inscriptions, even if deciphered, must have remained obscure m 
many points which by his help are clear, as, for example, the 
woids mil 8-1 1 of the first portion of Darius’s great Behistun 
inscription . “ Saith Darius the king * ‘ Eight of my race who 
were aforetime were kings ; I am the ninth . we are kings 
by double descent ” [or, “ m a double line ”]. In the light of 
the following genealogical tree deducible from Herodotus 
^Polymnia, vii, lo) the meaning of this becomes evident 

(1) Achasmenes (Hakhdmantsh) 

(2) Teispes {Chatshptsh) 

(6) Anaramnes {Anydramna) (3) Cambyses {Kambujiya) 

(7) Arsames (Aiis7:d7Ho) (4) Cyius {Kui ush) 

(8) Hystaspes {Vishidspa) (5) Cambyses {Kambujiya) 

(9) Danus {Ddrayavush) 

Xerxes {Khshayarshd) 

Ordinarily, of course, Cyrus (b c. 559-529) is reckoned the 
first king of the line , his son Cambyses (b c. 529-522) the 
second, and Danus (b c 521-485) the third , but Danus 
himself counts Ins own ancestors up to Achasmenes, as well as 
the three kings (for he evidently includes Cambyses the father 
of Cyrus as well as Cambyses the son) of the collateral branch, 
and so the meanings of duvitdtaranafn, “in a double line” (it 
■was formerly translated “ from a very ancient time ”), and of 
Darius’s “ I am the ninth ” become perfectly plain. 
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Anj observant tnvcller who visits Persepohs and its sur 
roundings \mU remark with some surprise that the inscriptions 
of the oldest period arc the best preserved, while the most 
modern arc the least legible The AchTmenian cuneiform is 
so clear and sharp that we can hardly believe that nearly two 
thousand four hundred )ears have elapsed since the chisel 
which cut it rested from its labour The SisAnian (Pahlawi) 
inscriptions, though younger by some seven hundred and fifty 
}cars, are blurred and faint in comparison while the quite 
recent inscriptions in Modern Persian arc almost obliterated 
This seems to me a type of the three epochs represented by 
them, and to be reflected in the literary style of their contents 
The great Darius is content to call himself “ the Great K.ing, 
the King of kings, King m Persia, King of the provinces, the 
son of Vlshtisp, the grandson of Arshdma, the Achxmenian ' 
Shdpur the Sasdnian calls himself m the Pahlawi mscnption at 
Hijl ibid, “ the Mazda worshipping divine being Shahpuhar, 
King of kings of frdu and non Irin, of spiritual descent from 
God, son of the Mazda worshipping divine being Artakhshatr, 
King of kings of Irin, of spiritual descent from God, grandson 
of the divine being Pdpak the King As for the mass of 
empty, high sounding titles with which the most petty Persian 
rulers of later Muhammadan times thought it necessary to 
bedeck their names, they ate but too familiar to every Persian 
student, and I will not weary others by such vain repetitions 
I have said that we should rather speak of the Achaemcnian 
inscriptions as btitarieal than as literary monuments of the Old 
Pt.'jwaw vs w. tView. a dvgtnty, 

a simplicity and straightforwardness of diction, which entitle 
us to regard them as having a real literary style The portion 
of Danuss great inscription from Behistun translated at 
PP 31-32 supro^ will serve as one specimen, and here is 
another, emanating from the same king, from Persepohs — 

A great god is Aburamazda who hath created this earth who 
hath created that heaven who hath created man who created the 
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gladness of man, who made Darins King, sole King of main, 'ole 
lawgiver of many, 

“I am Darius, the great King, (he King of 1 mgs, King of lands 
peopled by all races, for long King of tins gte it earth, (he ‘^on of 
Vi’shtasp, the Aclia,meni.ui, a Petaian, son of .i I’trsian, an Arjan of 
Ar3'an descent 

"Saith Dai ms the King D' liic grace of Ahnramard i, thc'-c '’re 
the lands of which I held po''Scssion he30tKl Pts sis, over which I 
held swa3', whieli broiiglit me ti ibute, wincli did that v,nich was 
commanded them b} me, and wherein nu Law w.is m untamed 
Media, Susiana, Parthia, Ilarana [Herat], Diclria [Hal! h], Siighd, 
Kinvararm [Khiva], Drangi.ana, Arachosii, Thafagiish [tiie S-'ta- 
gydne], Gandara, India, the Havimavarl a S ica.,ind'i igr d luidaSve e, 
Babylon, Ass3ria, Arabia, Egvpl, Armenia, Cappadoen, Sparda, 
the lonians, tlic Sacaj across the ‘■e t, Stiidra, (nc crown-wcanng 
lonians,* the Pulna, the Ktishna, the M ielii3a, the KarK is 
“Saith Darius the King When Ahiirima/da siw this e irlh . 
then did He entrust it to me. He made me King, I am King, by tfic 
grace of Ahuramarda have I set it in right order, what I commanded 
them [ic, men] that was earned out, as was my Will If thou 
thmkest, 'How' many were the lands which King Daniis ruled’’ 
then behold tins picture thc3 bear nn 'i hronc, thercb3’ thou 
may’st know them Tlicn shall thou 1 now that the spears of tlie 
men of Persia reach afar, then shalt thou know that the' Petsian 
waged war far from Pcisia 

"Saith Darius the King What I h.avc done, tJiat did I all 1)3 the 
grace of Ahuramarda Ahuramarda vouchsiftd me help till 1 com- 
pleted the work iMay Ahuramard i protect me from , and 
[likewise] my House and these lands ' For this do I pra3 Ahura- 
niazda ma3 Ahuramazda vouchsafe me (his • 

“ O man ' This is Ahiiramazda’s command to thee Think no 
evil , abandon not the right path , sm not 1 " 

One curious phenomenon presented by one of the latest 
Achcemenian inscriptions (that of Artaxerxes Ochus, 
B c, 361-336) deserves a passing notice Does some subtle 
connection exist between the decay of a language and the 
decay, or at least temporary subordination, of a race ? I have 

’ This explanation is, 1 believe, now clnllenged Professor Cowell 
used to teach that it referred to the KpmjivXog, a crown of hair, fastened 
by a golden grasshopper, which was worn by the Athenians till the time 
of Thucydides. 
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heard it said by English scholars that already betore the Battle 
of Hastings the Anglo-Saxon, or Old English, language had, 
' to a great extent, ceased to be written grammati 

cally, and that it was in full decadence before the 
‘iiiimpt/ Norman invasion As regards the Old Persian 
language, at least, this appears to be beyond 
doubt and in the inscription to which reference is made 
above we find such errors m declensions and cases as bumam 
(“ earth, acc case) for bumtm atm&n&m (“ heaven ’ acc 
sing ) for asminam shayatdm (“joy, acc sing ) for shty^tm 
martthyi (“of men, gen pi) for marttyah^a khihiyathiya 
(“king nom for acc sing), and the like And concur- 
rently with this decay of language appear signs of a degenera 
tion in creed Ahuramazda no longer stands alone, but is 
associated with other gods, Mithra (the Sun) and Anahita 
(Venus) 

/ § II The Avesta 

We have already, in Chapter I, touched on some of the 
general questions connected with the origin, age, and home of 
the Avesta, and the language m which it is written — questions 
not admitting, unfortunately, of very precise or certain 
answers Geldners article on “Zoroaster in the ninth 
edition of the Encychpadta Bntanmca {1888), and Dar 
mesteter s French translation of the Avesta in the Annalet 
du Mush Guimet, vols xxi, xxii, xxiv (1892-3), may be 
taken as representing the two extreme views ^According to 
the former, part of the Avesta at least (the 
® Gathas) represented the actual utterances of 

Zoroaster or his immediate disciples Bactria was 
the scene of his activity, and its language the vehicle of his 
teaching, the King Vishtasp (Gushtasp, Hystaspes), whom 
he comerted, and who became the zealous patron and 
protector of his creed, “has no place in any historical chrono 
logy, “must have lived long be/bre Cyrus, and “must be 
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carefully distinguished from Hystaspes the father of Darius , ” 
and the period at which he flout ished may have been any- 
thing from B c. 1000 (Duncker) to B c. 1400 (Gutschmid) . 
According to the latter, the Zoroastrian scriptures of Achas- 
mentan times (if they ever existed) entiiely 
^late/tiews^ perished after Alexander’s invasion ; the con- 
stiuction of the Avesta (of which we now possess 
a portion only) began in the first century of our era, in the 
reign of the Parthian Vologeses I (a d 51-78), was continued 
under the Sasanians until the reign of Shapur II (a d 309- 
379), and, in its later portion, was largely influenced by the 
Gnosticism of the Alexandrian or Neo-Platomst philosophy , 
Media was the home of the Zoroastrian doctrine, and the 
Medic language its vehicle ot expression , and the origin of 
the Zoroastrian creed goes back (as definitely stated in such 
Pahlawi books as the Arda Vtraf Namak and the Bundahisli) 
only to a period of three centuiies or less before Alexander’s 
time, that is, to the sixth or seventh century before Christ, or, 
in other words, to a period slightly moie remote than the 
beginning of the Achaemenian dynasty 

The views advanced by Darmesteter, though they have not 
commanded general assent, have nevertheless greatly modified 
those of the other school, notably of Geldner, 
especially by causing them to pay much gi eater 
attention to the traditions embodied in the 
Pahlawf, Parsi, and early Muhammadan writings. Thus 
Geldner, in the interesting article on the Avesta contributed 
by him to Geiger and Kuhn’s Giunditss (1896), while with- 
holding his assent from some of Daimesteter’s most revolu- 
tionary views as to the modem origin of the Avesta in the 
form known to us, attaches great impoitance to the Parsi 
tradition , identifies Zoroaster’s King Hystaspes with the 
historical father of Darius , makes Zoroaster a contemporary 
of Cyrus the Great , fixes, accordingly, the earliest limit or 
the Avesta as B.c. 560 , admits the destruction of the original 
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A\csta during the period sepinting Alexander s invasion from 
the reign of Vologcses I, who first began its reconstruction, a 
work renewed with vigour by Ardashir, the founder of the 
Sasanian djnastj^and 'allows that additions maj have con 
“tmucdlb bc^’madc to it till the reign of Shapur II (a d 309- 
379) He still holds, however, that the Gathas arc not 
onl) the oldest portion of the Avesta, but represent the actual 
teachings and utterances of Zoroaster, of whose real, historical 
character he remains firmly persuaded , and adduces cood 
historical evidence against Darmesteters view that the Gathas 
are to be regarded as reflecting Alexandrian Gnosticism, or 
that thcVohu raano (Bahman) which appears so frequently m 
them owes its origin to the Xo^oe Otioc of Philo Judxus 
Since Anquetil s time it has been well known that the 
Avesta, as we now possess it, is only a fragment of the entire 
/ work which existed even m the Sasanian period 

"hilc this in turn was “not more than a single 
priest could easily carr) in his head ’ out of the 
A\cs a “written with gold ink on prepared ox hides and stored 
up in Stakhar Papakan, w hich was dcstroj ed by “ the accursed 
Alexander the Roman Vet the Vendidid, which constitutes 
a considerable portion of the existing Avesta, makes a fair 
sized volume, and it was but one of the twentj one nwir into 
which the Sasanian Avesta was divided, and of which the 
contents arc in some measure known to us from the Pahlavvi 
Dlnkard^ a very important work, dating, probably, from the 
ninth century of our era These twenty one nosks^ of which 
the Pahlawi names are known to us,* were divided equally into 
three groups — the (mainly theological and liturgical), 

the d&tik (mainly legal), and the h&tak mansarlk (philosophical 
and scientific) Of the seven noxks constituting the first 
group (intended principally for the priests) we still possess 
fragments of three — the Slot yasht^ tlie Bako^ and the H&tokht 
of the second seven (intended for the laity) also three — the 
See Geldner in the Grtindnss voL 11 pp ib 0 

s 
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and parts ot the Huip&rain^xA Bakdn-yasht , while 
the third group, appealing to the more limited ciicle of learned 
and scientific men, has unfortunately (probably for that very 
reason) perished entirely. According to West’s conjecture, 
these twenty-one nosks^ which composed the Sasanian Avesta, 
contained in all about 347,000 words, of which we now 
possess only some 83,000, or about a quarter. Concerning 
the division above mentioned, Geldner remarks that it is 
“ pai tly artificial, and is based on the attempt to establish a 
stiict analogy between the whole Avesta and the Ahuna- 
Vatrya verse, which is regarded as the quintessence and original 
foundation of the whole Avesta revelation ” This remark 
suggests two inteiestmg analogies with later 
A curious times, and selves to illustrate what has been 
already said as to' the remarkable persistence or 
recurrence of ideas in the East a phenomenon of which I 
have elsewhere spoken in greater detail The first of these 
is embodied in a Shihte tiadition ascribed to ‘AH, which runs 
as follows 

All that ts tn the Qur'dn ts tn the Sihatu’l-FdiiJia [the opening 
chapter], and all that ts in the Suiatn'l-Fdttha is in the Bismilldh 
[the formula ‘ In the name of God, the Merciful, the Forgiving,’ 
which stands at the head of every chapter except one of the 
Muhammadan Scripture, and which is used by Muhammadans 
when entering on any undei taking], and all that is in the Bismt'lldh 
IS tn the B of the Bisnit’ lldli, and all that is tn the B of the Bisnn'lldh 
IS in the point which is undei the B, and I am the Point which ts undet 
the B " 

The second is the fuither expansion and application of this 
idea by the Bab, the founder of the last great leligious move- 
ment in Peisia, who was put to death in 1850 at Tabriz , for 
he declared ig the number of the letters in the Bismi’llah 
to be the “Unity” (in Arabic IVdhtd, “One,” in which, 
curiously enough, the numeiical values of the component 
letters add up to ig) which was at, once the intelligible Mam- 
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festation of the Ineffable One and the proper numerical base of 
all computation, so that he made his books to consist of 19 
“ Unities, each containing 19 chapters, and the year to 
consist of 19 months of 19 days each (=: 361 days) 

The existing Avesta, as already said, contains but one 
complete nosk out o'" the twenty one which it comprised 1 1 
/ Sasanian times, viz , the Vendiddd while portions 

p "a Kta. enter into the composition 

of the Yasna, and other fragments are preserved 
in some Pahlavvi books, notably the Husparam in the Niran 
gistan rile extant books and religious formulae of the Avesta 
are divided into five chief groups or sections, which are as 
follows — ■ 

j The Tasna^ or liturgical portion, consisting of hymns 
recited m honour of the different angels, spirits, and divine 
beings It compnses seventy two chapters (called 
hattt or /ia)y symbolised by the seventy two 
strands which compose the iushtly or sacred girdle, investiture 
with which constitutes the formal admission of the young 
Zoroastnan to the Zoroastnan Church In it are included 
the ancient Gathas to which reference has already been made 
/ 2 The Vtsperedy comprising 23-27 chapters (called kardt\ 
IS not an independent, coherent, and self contained book, but 
a collection of formulae and doxoloeies similar 

J 1 V vr 

and supplementary to the Yasna, in conjunction 
with which It is used liturgically 

^ 3 The Vtndtdady or “ Law against the demons, is, m 
Geldners words, “the Leviticus of the Pdrsis, the Eccle 
siastical Law book, which prescribes the priestly 

The\ didad. - , , f ' 

punncations, expiations, and ecclesiastical pen 
ances, and comprises twenty two chapters (fargard) Of 
these, the first, describing the successive creation by Ormuzd 
(Ahura Mazda) of the good lands, and the counter creation 
by Ahnman (Anro Mamyush) of a corresponding evil in 
each case, has been the chief basis of all discussion as to the 
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regions originally known to and inhcnted by the people 
of the A vesta 

4 The twenty-one m number p 98, 1 . 5 rr'/)/(7),.irc 

hymns m honour of the various angels and spiritual beings, the 
Amshaspands and fzadsy one of whom presides 
ThcYishts gives liis name to, each of the thirty 

days which constitute the Zoroastnan month Originally, 
as the Paisis hold, each of these had his appropriate 
Yasht ; so that it would appear that nearly a third part of 
this portion of the Avesta has been lost. This mention of 
the Zoroastrian calcndai reminds me of another illustration of 
Another iiiustn icsuigciice of ancient religious beliefs and 
gcnccmthcEist obscrvanccs in the East of whicli I have 
gmusdoctnnes altcady spolccn. The Zoroastrian year comprises 
-indobserx-TOccs months of go da) s cacli, to winch arc added 

5 extra days, called the gdihas. The year, in short, is a solar 
year, compusing, like our own, 365 days, with a suitable 
arrangement for further inteicalation. 'The modern Babfs, 
wholly Muhammadan in outward origin, and ultra-Shihtc m 
their earlier stages of development, abandoned the Muham- 
madan lunai year (which falls short of the solai by about 1 1 
days), and, taking as their numeiical base their favourite 
number 19, substituted for it a solar year consisting of 19 
months of 19 days each, making a total of 361 (= 19 x 19) 
days, which were supplemented as required to maintain the 
correspondence between the calendar and the real season, by 
some or all of the five extra days which represented the 
numeiical value of the Bab’s title (B — 2, A = i, B =2), and 
were, in the Babi phrase, fixed “ according to the number of 
the Hd,” 1 e.y of the Arabic letter which stands for five. Moie 
than this, each day of the Babi month, and each month of the 
Babi year, is consecrated to, and derives its name from, some 
attribute, aspect or function of the Deity, just as each day and 
each month of the Zoroastrian year stand m a similar 1 elation 
to one of the angelic beings who constitute the Zoroastrian 
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Spiritual hierarchy onl^^ifi^rence ^letween the two 

systems — the most ancient and the most modern which Persia 
has produced — lies m the substitution of attributes for Angels 
by the Babis, and further in the fiict that to only twelve of the 
thirty Amshaspands and Izads who preside over the days of the 
month are allotted months also, while with the Babis the same 
nineteen names serve for both purposes In both calendars 


the week plays no part in both it happens once m each month 
that the same name indicates both the month and the day and 


m both cases such days are observed as festivals Yet it 
is most improbable that the Bab, who was a Sayyid, and, ere he 
announced his Divine mission (ad 1844), an ultra zealous 
Shihte, holding all unbelievers as unclem and to be sedulously 
avoided (he enjoins in the Persian Bayin the expulsion of all 
who refuse to accept his doctrine, save such as are engaged 
in avoattions useful to the community, from the five principal 
provinces of Persia), had, or would have condescended to 
acquire, any direct knowledge of the Zoroastrian religion 
and practices and the same applies to the many striking 
analogies which his doctrine, and even phraseology, present 
with those of the Ismahlis and other older sects so that we 


are almost driven to regard a certain circle of religious and 
philosophical ideas as endemic in Persia, and liable at any 
moment, under a suitable stimulus, to become epidemic To 
- this point we shall have repeated occasion to recur later 

5 The Khorda AvestOy or ‘Little Avesta, is a kind of 
prayer book or religious chrestomathy compiled for the use of 
the laityin the reign of Shapurll (a d 310-379) 
by the priest, Adharpadh Mahraspand It consists 
partly of selections from the whole Avesta, partly of 
formula written m Pazend (see pp 81-2 mpra) and comprises 
the five Nyaytfhes ^prayers addressed to the Sun, the Moon, 
Mithra, the Genius of the Water, and the Bahram Fire), the 
five GAhs the greater and lesser Slruza (“thirty days ), and 
the four Afringatiy or blessings I O S \ 9 
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Such, with the independent fragments preserved in Pahlawi 
books like the Nirangtstan (chief amongst which are the 
Aogernadaeca and Hadokht-nosk^y is that remnant 

RUKWoflhe r 1 /-r 1 1 

\\ebfT ns a of the Zoroastnan scriptures which we now know 
as the Avesta Intensely interesting though it be 
as an ancient document embodying the doctrines of so cele- 
brated a person as Zoroaster, and the tenets of an old-world 
faith which once played an impoitant part m the world's 
histoiy, and which, though numbering at the present day not 
ten thousand adherents m Persia, and not more than ninety 
thousand in India, ^ has piofoundly influenced other religions of 
intrinsically greater importance, the Avesta cannot be described 
as either pleasant or inteiesting reading It is true that the 
interpretation of many passages is doubtful, and that better 
understanding might lead to higher appreciation of these , but, 
speaking for myself, I can only say that while my appreciation 
of the Qur’an grows the more I study it and endeavour to 
grasp Its spirit, the study of the Avesta, save for philological, 
mythological, or othei comparative purposes, leads only to a 
growing weanness and satiety The importance of its place m 
the histoiy of religious thought, as well as its interest fiom an 
antiquarian and philological point of view, will ever attract to 
It a ceitain number of devoted students, apart from those who 
regard it as a Revelation and a Law fi om God ; but to me it 
is doubtful whether any translation of it could be made which 
the oidinaiy leader of average curiosity and intelligence would 
be willing to read through from cover to cover, save for some 
^peclal purpose At any rate the number of tianslations into 
Lnghsh, French, and German is sufficiently laige to enable 
any one who chooses to try the expeiiment for himself, 
and the citation of selected passages in this place appears quite 
supeifluous. 


» See Mademoiselle D Mcnant’s Les Pams (Pans, 1S98), pp 52-56 
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§ III The PahlawI Literature 

The earliest traces of the Pahlawi language (of which as 
alreatlj pointed out, the apparent mingling of Semitic and 
Iranian word>, brought about by the use of the 
n o. (B.C Huz\ansh s)stcm,is the csscntnl fcature)occur as 
30(>-.Aj>65j pointed out by Levy of Breslau m 1867 * on 

sub Parthian coins of the end of the fourth and beginning of 
the third century before Christ — m other words, soon after the 
end of the Achasmcnian period , and Pahlawi legends arc borne 
by the later Parthian, all the S^sdntan, and the early Muham 
madan coins of Persia, including amongst the latter the coins 
struck by the independent Ispahbads of Tabanstln, as well as 
those of the earlier Arab governors ^Thc Pahlawj com legends 
extend, therefore from about u c 300 to a d 695, when the 
Umayyad Caliph ^Abdu 1 Malik abolished the Persian currency 
and introduced a coinage bearing Arabic legends 
^ The Pahlawi inscriptions date from the beginning of 
Sasdnian times, the two oldest bcin^ those of Ardashir and 
Shapur, the first and second kings of that illustrious 
inSi^w house (ad 226-241 and 241-272) and they ex 
tend down to the clc> enth century, to which belong 
the inscriptions cut in the Kanhen Buddhist caves in Salsette 
near Bombay by certain Parsis who visited them m a d 1009 
and 1021 Intermediate between these extremes are ten 
signatures of witnesses on a copper plate grant to the Syrian 
Christians of the Malabar coast The grant itself is engraved 
m old Tamil characters on five copper plates, and a sixth con 
tains the names of the twenty five witnesses attesting it, ot 
which eleven are in Kufic Arabic, ten in Sasanian Pahlawi, and 
four in the Hebrew character and Persian Language 3 

ZD MG XXI pp 421-465 

See the Arab hi lonans — Diiiawari (ed Guirgass 188S} p 3 
>See Hau|,s Esju/on pp 80-8 West s article on 
Li/crahirtf m the Gn/Hf/ms vol ii p 79 and the references there given 
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Of the age of the Pahl.iwi literature, piopcily so called, we 
have aheady spoken (pp 7-8 iupia). It was csscntialiv the 
Persian literature of the Sasluian penod, but was 
Uu-!vurc naturally continued for sonic time afici the fall of 
that dynasty. Thus the Gujastal Alx’ihsh nnmti^, 
to which rcfcicncc has already been made, narrates a discussion 
held between an orthodox Zoroastrian priest, Atur-farnbag 
)0n of Farrukh-zad, and a hcietical dualist (perhaps a Mani- 
chaean) m the presence of the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Ma’mun 
(ad. 813-833), so that the period to wdiich this Iiteratuic 
belongs may be considered to extend from the third to the 
ninth 01 tenth centuries of our era, at which time the natural 
use of Pahlawn may be considered to have ceased, though at ail 
times, even to the present day, learned Zoroaslrians were to be 
found who could compose m Pahlavvf. Such late, spurious 
Pahlawi, however, commonly bctiays its artificial origin, notably 
by the confusing of the adjectival termination -/I with the 
nominal or substantival termination -//i, both of winch are 
represented by -/ in Modern Persian 

Of actual wntten Pahlawi documents, the pap) rus-fragments 
fiom the Fayyum in Egypt, which West supposes to date from 
the eighth century of our era, aie the most ancient, 
m^ull'npts and after them thcie is nothing older than the 
MS. of the Palilawf Yasna known as “ J 2,” which 
was completed on January 25, A d 1323 Pahlawi manuscripts 
naturally continue to be transcribed amongst the Parsis down 
to the present day, though since the introduction of Pahlawi 
type, and the gradual publication by printing or hthograpliy 
of the more important books, tlie function of the scribe, here as 
m the case of other Eastern languages, has in large measure 
fallen into abeyance 

The Pahlawi literature is divided by West, who is certainly 
extent nnd greatest living authority on it, and who is in 

the'^pihinwi portion of our subject our chief guide, into 

liter itme three classes, as follows 
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^ Pahhwt Iranihltint of Avetia Uxts^ represented by twenty- 
seven works, or fragments of works, estimated to contain in all 
about 141,000 words ‘ Valuable ns these are for the exegesis 
ot the Avest-i, they “cannot be really considered,’ in Wests 
words, “as a sample of Pahhwt bterature, because the Parsi 
translators have been fettered by the Avesta arrangement of 
the words 

2 Pahlawl texts en religious suhjeett, represented by fifty five 
works estimated to contain about 446,000 words This 
class contains besides commentaries, prayers traditions 
{nwd)ats)f admonitions, injunctions, pious sayings, and the 
like, several important and interesting works amongst which 
the following deserve particular mention The Dlniart 
(‘ Acts of Religion ), “a large collection of 
^ information regarding the doctrines, customs, 

traditions, history and literature of the Mazda 
worshipping religion, of which the compilation was begun 
in the ninth century of our era by the same Atur farnbag who 
appears before a! Ma mun as the champion of orthodox 
Zoroastrianism against “ the accursed Abaiish, and concluded 
towards the end of the same century ® The Bundahtshn 
(“ The Ground giving ), an extensive manual of 
th religious knowledge 3 comprising, m the fuller 

recession known as the ** Iranian, forty six 
chapters, which appears to have been finally concluded in the 
eleventh or twelfth century of our era, though the bulk of it 
li probably a good deal earlier The Datistin s Dhlk, or 
Th Ddtitini Opinions of Manushchihar son ot 

^ Yudan Yim, high priest of Pars and kirman in 

the latter part of the ninth century, on ninety two 

The full ertumcration of these and the follov\ mg will be found In West s 
article m the Grundrtss already referred to 

A very full analjsis of its contents IS gi>cn by West 0/ ctl pp 91-^8 
s For translation see West s Pahlam texts m vol v of the Sacred Books 
o) the East pp 1-151 (Oxford 1880) For analysis of contents see West s 
article in the Gmnilnss pp 100-10 
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topics, characterised by West as “one ot the most difficult 
Pahlawx texts m existence, both to understand and to translate.” 
The Shkand-ghmanlk Fijat ^ (“ Doubt-dispelling ^Explana- 
tion ”), a controversial religious work, composed towards the 
end of the ninth century, in defence of the Zoro- 
fiiimamlTvijar ^strian dualism against the Jewish, Chiistian, 
Manichaean, and Muhammadan theories of the 
nature and oiigin of evilj and described by West as “the 
nearest approach to a philosophical treatise that remains extant 
m Pahlawi literature.” The Dlna-t-Mainyo [or 
Main'og] -i-Khirad (“ Opinions of the Spirit of 
Wisdom ”) contains the answers of this spirit to 
sixty-two inquiries on matters connected with the Zoroastrian 
faith. The publication of the Pahlawi text by Andreas (Kiel, 
1882), and of the Pazend text with Jsferiosengh’s Sanskrit 
translation by West (Stuttgart, 1871), who has also published 
English translations of both texts (1871 and 1885), rendei it 
one of the most accessible of Pahlawi works, and as pointed out 
by Noldeke m his translation of the Karnamak-i-Artakhshatr-i- 
Pdpakdn.y one of the best books for beginning the study ot 
book-Pahlawi The Arda-Virdf Ndmak is another 
very well-known work, accessible in the original 
(Bombay, 1872) and in English and French 
translations, and may be briefly described as a piose Zoroas- 
trian Paradiso and Inferno It is interesting for the picture 
It gives of the religious and mateiial anarchy in Persia pro- 
duced by the invasion of “the accursed Alexander the Roman,” 
of the Sdsdnian national and religious revival in the third 
century of our era, and of the Zoroastrian ideas of the future 
life. In the latter we can hardly fail to be struck by the 
analogy between the Chinvat Bridge and the Muhammadan 


Arda-Viraf 

Namak 


' Translated by West in vol \xiv of the Sacred Books oT the East senes 
(Oxford, 1885), pp 115-251 , and published in Pazend by the same scholar 
in conjunction with the Parsi Hoshang in 1887 
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Bndgc of “ finer than a hair and sharper tlnn a sword, 
to which B)ron alludes in the well k.no\sn lines— 

Bs Alhli I svould insttcr Nt) 1 
Tho»rh on nl biral s bndt,c 1 stood 
Which totters ocr the burnint; flood 
With Pandiic within m) \ic\s 
\nd *il! its houns bcckoninj* through 

And tliesc I unt also seem to find their more spintinl proto- 
t\pc in the fair imtdcn who meets the departed soul of the 
f righteous mm, md who, on being qucstioied, declares herself 
to be the e n'wdin ent of the good deeds, the good words, md 
^ the good thoughts which hue proceeded from 

1 'Ik him during his life The “ 5 ef the accursed 

Ah alrcad} mentioned more ihm once, wns 
pubhshed b) 13 *irthc]cm) in xbSy, with the Pazend and Pirsi 
Persian \crsions and a I rcnch trails tion Ti he hnni, 

known in its entirct) onl) tn Parend and Persian vcr>ions, 
contains some interesting mithological and Icgcndar) matter 
about the ancient m}thical kings of the Persian 
h ira**'4 tpos Thc Attdoraz I Khusraxv 1 Artttd//m, or 
djing injunctions of K.ing Kushirwjn (Anosliak 
ruban, ad 531-578) to his people, though of \cry small 
extent, descries mention because it Ins been tacen b) 
Salcmmn in his Miilelperstiehe Studtest (Mdlanges Asiatiques, 
( ix, pp 242-253, St Petersburg, 1887) as thc basis of a scry 
interesting and luminous study of thc exact fashion in which 
a PahHwitcxt ssould probably hwc sounded when read aloud , 
an ingenious attempt at a cniical F-icnd innscnption 
> 3 Pahlawl texts en n n religtsjs whjectSy represented b) only 

eleven works, comprising m all about 41,000 words ^This 
class of Pahliwi literature is at once the 'most 
1 interesting and thc least extensive A large non 

theological literature no doubt existed in Sasanian 
times, and many works of this class no longer extant (notably 
the hhudhi) nitnak^ or Book of Kings, which will be dis- 
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thouch the contents or titles of others nrc known to us 
through Arabic writers (such as Mas‘uclj, Diniwari, and the 
author of the invaluable /'lArw/), while the substance of one, 
the Bjnk oj the Gests and Adventuret ej Bahrim Chubin^ has 
been in part reconstructed by Professor Noldcke {Geschichte der 
Sasantden^ Lcjdcn, 1879, pp 474-487) The remaining 
books of this class (mostly of small extent) are (5) / 7 ;r Ctttei 
ef fr&n (6) the iVmdert of Zagnt&n (7) the Dirakht / 
Aiurlgj or “Tree of Assyria , (8) the Chatrang ndmak, or 
“Book of Chess (9) Forms of Epistles (10) Form ef Mar 
Tiage Contract^ dated to correspond with November 16, a d 
1278 and (ii)thewcll known Farhang t Pahlawlk^ or “Old 
Pahlawi Pizend Glossar), published at Bombay and London 
b) Hoshang and Haug in 1870 

Besides the P lawi literature, there also exists a modern 
Persian Zoroastrian literature, of which the most important 
f works are the Zartushtnima (“Book of Zero- 

/ zam ^iru aster ’ ) in verse, composed at Ray m Persia m 

the thirteenth century , the Sad dar (“ Hundred 
Chapters ), a sort of epitome of the Zoroastrian faith in three 
recensions (one prose, two verse), of which the first is the 
oldest the ^Ulama t Isldm (“Doctors of Isldm ’ ) the 
Riwi)aiSj or collections of religious traditions the ^ssa 
t Sanjitif or narrative of the Zoroastrian exodus to India after 
the Muhammadan conquest of Persia and several Persian 
versions of Pahlawx texts These are discussed by West in 
an Appendix to his article m the Grundrtss (pp 122-129) 
I know of no literary activity amongst the Persian Zoroastrians 
of Yazd and Kirman in recent times, and though amongst 
themselves they continue to speak the peculiar Gabri dialect 
already mentioned, their speech in mixed society scarcely 
J ^ differs from that of their Muhammadan fellow 

ers i citizens, and their letters are entirely copied from 

Umw. , / , . / v 

the ordinary models 

The question of the existence of poetry in Sdsdnian times 
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no LITERATL . ' ' ^ ^ tr •* 

liscined at pp. X4-i6fl;^n». If it 

has been already , its of it, SO far as i* known, have 

existed, no icmnarX* 

till the present poxnttd out, the substance of a ccr*^rt 

As has been alrf* works which have penthed is preie.#c4 
number of Pahlaf X * 0 ®* Muhamm^Jan wntets, «peci«Uy 
to some extent historians (that is, Arabic-writing, foi 
the earlier Aral were Persians by race), such as Jaba*^ 
most of them h like, who drew tor the most p»1 

Mas'udi, Dinawairo® Arabic translations of Pahlawi booh 
tlitir materials f| 
made by such 
acquainted with 


men as Ibnu*i-Muqaflla*, who were i.’cil 
x)th languages. Of such translations a con- 
are enumerated in the Fihrut, but Ibnat 

siderablc number =ring of Kaljla ami fio-« 

Muqaffa‘’s rendf^o^, ITv 


Pahlawf) 


India m the tinps> translated for him into 
the game of Cl^ which ha« survived in its endrety. 
almost the onl *rly Arabic writers, the best inforuied on 
Amongst the besides Tabari (+ a.d. 923), al-J£tn«l*i 

Peisian topics 1, -Kisrawi (t a.d. 870). Ibn Qutayba (t A.IX 
(t AD 869), a r (+ a.d. 900), Dmawari (t a.d. 895), 
889), al-Ya'qulbed in the middle of the tenth century), 
Mas‘udi (flouriif'^y** dh~dhahab and Kttdbu* t-lanhlh wa*l~uhrif^ 
especially his M^an (a.d. 961), al-Biruni (end of tenth ami 
Hamza of Isfa cci^Jury), al-Baladhuri (t a.d. the 

eaily eleventh; Muhaminad b. Isbiq (end of tcatk 

author of the otbers. Amongst Persian works, BalSunH 


century), and '[Tabarrs history (a.d. 963), the anonymom 
translation of ,'drMA,and Firdawsi’s great epic, the Sh&hndnt^^ 
Muj?nalii't-Ta'!^'^ speak immediately, are perhaps the mc.l 
of which we point of view, 

important fronL_ ^ 

V. The Persian National Epic., 

§ I ; have spoken chiefly of ‘ the real History of 
Hitherto wb as derived from the oldest and most credible 

Ancient Persif 
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sources — inscriptions, coins, and the waters of antiquity It 
IS now necessary that we should briefly examine the ideas that 
the Persians themselves entertain as to the dynasties and kings 
who ruled over them in da)s of old — in other words, the 
National Legend, which only begins to run parallel with 
actual history at the beginning of the Sasanian period IThis 
National Legend finds its ultimate development m the cele 
brated epic of the Shahnama^ or “ Book of K-ings, an immense 
poem, generall} computed at about 6o,ooo couplets, composed 
by Firdawsi for Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, and completed, 
after some forty years of labour, in the year A d ioio As 
a literary woik this great epic will be more properly discussed 
in a later chapter, but, since it remains till the present day the 
chief source whence the Persians derive their ideas as to the 
ancient history of their nation it will be proper to discuss 
briefly in this chapter both the nature and antiquity of its 
contents This matter Ins been treated in a most exhaustive 
and scholarly manner by Professor Noldeke of Strassburg in 
his article entitled Das Irantsche NattonaUpos^ contributed to 
vol 11 of Geiger and Kuhn s Grundriss^ and also published 
in separate form (Trubner, Strassburg, 1896) Of this 
excellent work, which probably represents the limit of 
knowledge attainable in this direction, the freest use is 
made in the brief account here given of the history of this 
National Legend or Saga 

(-..The Shnhmima recognises four dynasties of pre Muham- ’ 
madan Persian kings — the Pbhdidl^ the Kayird^ the Ashkanl 
(or Parthian, also called in Arabic Muluku t 
^Shh’ima*’ TawitfiOz “Tribal Kings ), and the Shdnl 
Of these, the two first are entirely unhistoncal, 
belonging, as we have already said, to the mythology of the 
Avesta and the common Indo-lraman legend , the third is 
historical m a sense, but nothing is remembered of it save a 
few names, mentioned without much order or method, and the 
fact that it filled the gap between Alexander the Great and 
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Ardashir the fiist Sasanian ; the fourth is wholly historical in 
the sense that the kings composing it are historical personages 
arranged m correct order, though naturally their deeds and 
adventures contain much legendary mattei, especially in the 
earliei portion 

The hist king of the legendary Pishdadi dynasty, called 
Gayiimarth^ is the fiist man of the Avesta, Gayo Mareta^ the 
Zoroastiian Adam. He dwells in the mountains, 
dynas^ty dicsses hiiiiself and his people m leopard-skins, 
brings the beasts of the held into subjugation, 
wages a war on the demons, in which his son Biyainak is 
killed, and, after a reign of thirty years, dies, and is 
succeeded by his grandson Hushang (Arabic tishhanj 
Hushang reigns forty yeais, accidentally discovers how to 
ptoduce hre by flint and steel, and establishes the Festival or 
Sadah to commemoiate this great discovery He is succeeded 
by his son Tahnurath^ called Div-band^ ‘‘the Bindei of 
Demons,” since he bi ought these beings into subjection, but 
spared their lives on condition that they should teach him the 
art of writing “ not one but nearly 30 languages After 
reigning thirty years he is succeeded by his son yamshld, a 
much more important figuie in the Persian Legend than any 
of his predecessors 

The early Arab {t.e ^ Arabic-wiiting) historians, who for the 
most part endeavoui to combine the Iranian with Semitic anc 
Biblical legends, commonly identify Jamshid with 
Solomon. Practically speaking nearly all the 
AchEemenian monuments about Persepolis are referred by 
the Persians to these kings, and apparently for no better reason 
than the following . “ These gigantic buildings,” they say, 
“arc evidently beyond the power of the unaided humanity of 
that age ; therefore whoever built them was helped by the 
demons But it is a well-known fact that only two kings had 
command over the demons, namely Solomon and Jamshid ; 

* See Macan’s ed of the Shahnavia, p 18 


Jamshid. 
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therefore Solomon and Jamsliid built these monuments * 
Accordingly thc\ call Hcrscpolis Takht tjjatmhld “ the 
Throne of Jamshid , the Tomb of Cyrus, Matjtd t Aludar 
t Sula^mariy “ the Mosque of Solomon s Mother , and 
another platform lihe structure on a lull adjacent to the 
monuments m the Murgliab phin Takht t Sula^man “the 
Throne of Solomon Such identifications were favoured by 
the Zoroastrnns in Muhammadan times as tending to improve 
their position 'With their conquerors, and secure for them the 
privileges accorded bj victorious Islam to “the people of the 
Book — that IS, peoples like the Jews and Christians who, 
though not believers in the Quran, possessed Scriptures 
recognised by Muhammad The most notable of these false 
identifications is that of Zoroaster with Abraham, and of the 
Avesta with the (“Leaflets or “Tracts ) supposed 

by the Muhammadans to have been revealed to him, and 
recognised by them as one of the five revelations made to the 
five great Prophets, the other four being the Pentateuch 
( Fawrit) of Moses, the Psalms (Zubur or Mazamlr) of David, 
the Gospel (Jnjil) of Jesus Chnst, and the ^rin of 
Muhammad But of course well informed writers like 
Ibnu 1 Muqafia' knew that these identifications were wronsj, 
just as well as we now know that Sir William Jones s idcnti 
fications of Kay Khusraw and Shirujc with Cyrus and Xerxes 
are wrong Thus Ibnu 1 MuqalTa* ^quoted by Dinawan, ed 
Guirgass, p g) sajs “ Ignorant Persians, and such as have no 
science, suppose that King Jam was Solomon the son of David, 
but this IS an error, for between Solomon and Jam was an 
interval of more than 3,000 years It is now well known 
tliat Jam (the termination — sMdy frequently dropped, is a mere 
epithet or title, as it is in Kburshld^ “ the Sun, representing 
the Avcbtic khshaetoy “chief, sovereign brilliant ) is identical 
with the Tama of the Hindu and the Tima of the Avestic 
mythology, though this hero of the Indo-Irdnian legend 
appears under rather different aspects m the three cases With 
9 
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the Hindus, he is the fiist great mortal to pass over into the 
After-world, and hence appears as a kind of Pluto, oi King of 
Hades, In the Avesta he is “ the fair Yima of goodly flocks,” 
the son of Vhanhtio (a name winch, though absent from 
the ShAhna7na^ occurs in early Muhammadan historians like 
Dinawari and Tabari as J^tvanjhan^ described as son of Iran or 
Arfakhshad, son of Sam oi Shem, son of Noali), who is invited, 
but declines, to be the bearer of Ahuia Mazda’s message to 
mankind, and who is commissioned to build “the four-cornered 
Varena ” for the protection of his people from the plague of 
cold created by Am a Mamyush (Ahriman), the Evil Spirit. 
In the Shahniima he appears as a great king, who reigns for 
700 years, not only over men, but over demons, birds, and 
fames, invents weapons of war and the textile art; teaches 
men the use of animals , institutes the priestly, military, 
agricultural, and artisan classes , compels the demons to practise 
architecture , introduces the use of precious stones and metals, 
perfumes, and medicines , builds ships , causes himself to be 
transported (like Solomon in the Muhammadan legend) on an 
aerial throne whithersoever he will , and establishes the great 
national festival of the Nawiiiz^ or New Year’s Day, at the 
vernal equinox, when the Sun enters tlie sign of Aries. 
Thereupon his luck turns, for he becomes so inflated with 
pride as to claim divine honours, whereon he is overthrown and 
ultimately slam by the usurper Dahak 

This Dahak represents the snake Azht Dah&ka (later 
Azhdah&k^ Azhdahi^ “ a dragon ”) of the Avesta , and, with 


Azhiclnlial or 
Dahak 


the two snakes growing fiom his shoulders which 
require a daily meal of human brains, stands for 


the three-headed dragon of other Aryan mytho- 
logies By Firdawsi (m whose time the memory of the Arab 
Conquest was still alive, and race hatred still ran high) he is 
metamorphosed into an Arab, and his name is consequently 
given an Arab form, Dahhak (with the hard Arabic d and /i); 
he appears as a parricide, tyrant, and chosen instrument of the 
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Devil, who beguiles him from the primitive and innocent 
vegetarianism supposed to have hitherto pre\ ailed into the 
eating of animal food and ultimate cannibalism His demand 
for fresh victims to feed his snakes ultimately, after he has 
reigned nearly a thousajid years, dnves his wretched subjects 
into revolt, to which they are chiefly incited by the blacksmith 
Kawa, whose leathern apron, by a patriotic apotheosis becomes 
the standard of national liberty The young Ferldun (Avestic 
Thraetaona^ Indian Tliraitani^^ son of Abtiny a 
"" descendant of Tahmurath and “ of the seed of 
the Kayan, is brought forth from his hiding place and hailed 
aTkmg He defeats Dahak, and chains him alive, Prometheus 
like, in a cave at the summit of Mount Damdwand (or Dunbd 
wand), the great conical peak of which is so clearly visible to 
the north east of Tihran, after which, amidst general rejoicings, 
he becomes king, and rules with great justice and splendour for 
five hundred years, so that of him it is said— 

Tan inn t famikh famhla na bud 
Zi intishk u zt anbat sartshta na bud 
Bt dAd u daUish yA/t An 
Tu dAd ti dahish kun Fandnn In it 

Feridun the fortunate was not an mgel 
He ^vas not compounded of musk and of ambergris 
By justice and bounty he attained such etceHence 
Be thou just and bountiful and thou slnlt be a Fendun ! 

Yet for all this he was not exempt from bitter trouble in his 
own house Having given his three sans in msrnzge to the 
three daughters of Sarv (or Surv according to al 
F nd ^thre Bundari s Arabic pfosc translation of the 5/jd/mdCTi7, 
made about a d 1223),* divided between them 
his vast dominions giving to fraj, the joungest, the land of 
Iran (£ran shahr) His other two sons, Salm and Twr, 

Cambridge MS Qq 46 a fine old fourteenth century MS of this im 
portant compilation concerning which see Noldekes Das Iramsche 
Nahonalepos p 77 and n 
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regal ding this as the choicest portion of the heritage, were 
filled with envy, and eventually, by a dastardly stratagem, 
succeeded in compassing the death of their youngei bi other. 
His body IS brought to Feridun, who bitterly laments his 
death, and swears vengeance on Tur and Salm. 

Some time after the murder of Iraj, his wife Mah-ifarld 
bears a son, named Manuchthr^ who, on reaching mature age, 
attacks and kills his wicked uncles, and sends 
their heads to Feridun. Soon aftei this, Feridun 
abdicates in favour of Manuchihr, and shortly afterwards 
dies 

The three sons of Feudiin may be roughly described as the 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet of the Iranian legend , and from this 
fratricidal strife date the wars between the sons 
Atrasiyab Turanians or Turks), long led 

by the redoubtable Afrastydb, and those of Iraj (the Iranians) 
wars which fill so great a part not only of the legen- 
dary, but of the actual history of Persia t At this point the 
National Epic begins to be enriched by a senes 
^*iegend^° of episodes whcrcof the A vesta shows no trace, 
and which are connected with a series of heroes 
belonging to a noble family of Sistan and Zabulistan, viz., 
Nariman, Sam, Zal, Rustam, and Suhrab. Of these Rustam 
IS by far the most impoitant. For centuries he 
plays the part of a deus ex machind in extricating 
the Persian Kayani monarchs especially Kay Oubad, Kay 
Ka’us, and Kay Khusraw from their difiiculties and dangers, 
while, with his good horse Ra^hshy he plays the chief part 
in a series of heroic adventures in combats with men and 
demons His death is only compassed at last by a treache- 
isfnndijar Stratagem of his brother, after he has slam 

Isfandtydr [Isfa 7 idiyddhy Spandeddt)^ the son of 
Oushidsp {JOlshtdspd)y the champion of Zoroaster Spiege* 
supposes I that Rustam’s name was deliberately suppressed in 

* Aiische Siudieii, p 126 


Rustam 
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the Avesta as an ad\ ersary of “ the good Religion, * but 
Noldeke ^ thinks this improbable, and inclines rather to the 
view that the Sistan legend to which he and his ancestors 
belong was almost or quite unknown to the authors of the 
Avesta At any rate Rustams name has onlv been found m 
one oftwo placS in latePahlawi writings, though his doughty 
deeds were known to the Armenian Moses of Khorene m the 
seventh or eighth century, and the stall of his horse Rakhsh 
was shown about the same period to the Arab invaders of 
Sistan s Moreover, the Persian general who was defeated and 
slam by the Arabs in the fatal battle of Qadisiyya (a D 635) 
was a namesake of the great legendary hero 
^The death of Rustam brings us nearly to the end of the 
Kaydni, or purely mjthical penod of the Epic ) Isfandiydr, 
End fth*r eiy Gushtasp, leaves a son named Bahman 

myth^ Ep^ ^ who succeeds his grandfather In 

the later construction of the Epic this Bahman 
was identified with Artaxerxes {Artai^ihatry Ardathlr)'Lor\g\ 

B bm Art (Maifpox«/>» dast)yi who was known 

s r* Lo 61 through some Syriac writer drawing his material 
from Greek sources Bahman, according to the 
practice of the Magim^ married his sister Khum&nl {Huma)\ 
who bore him a postliumous son named Dara 
Her brother Sasan, who had looked forward to 
inheriting the crown, was so overcome with disappointment 
Dari seeing his sister made Queen Regent that he 

retired to the mountains amongst the Kurds and 
became a shepherd 4 From him, as the Persians believe, 
g descend the Sasannn kings, who are uniformly 

regarded as the legitimate successors of the 
Ka yams , and the restorere of their glory Their founder, 
Ardasidr Eahak^n (Artakhshatr son of Papak), is represented 

DasIramscHeVatmtalepos p 9 
Ibid p II and n 2 flrf calc 

s/fcrd p 12 and n Sad calc ♦Dinaw'in p 9 
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as the great-great-great-grandson ot Sasan the son of Bahman 
the son of Zoroaster’s patron Gushtasp By thus repiesent- 
ing their pedigree, the Sasanians stiove to establish 
position as the legitimate rulers of Persia, 
and “defendeis of the faith” of Zoroaster a 
character which, with few exceptions, they strenuously exerted 
themselves to maintain 

We have seen that the Parthians tAsh\amyan^ MuliihiC t- 
Tawdhf) occupy hardly any place m the Epic, and it might 
therefoie be supposed that we should find therein 
The Alexander ^n almost direct transition from the second Dara 

legead 

(son of him mentioned above) to the Sasanians 
At this point, however, an entirely foieign element is intro- 
duced, namely, the Alexander- romance, which, 'reposing 
ultimately on the lost Greek text of the Pseudo-Callisthenes, is 
preserved in Syriac, Egyptian, Abyssinian ^ and Aiabic, as 
well as Modern Persian, versions The fate of Alexander in 
Persian legend is cuiious In the genuine Zoro- 

Ale\ander m the , r ^ > n i t - 

zoroa^rnn astrian tradition (as, for example, in the Pahlawi 
Arda Ulrdf NdmaP)^ he appears as “the accursed 
Alexander the Roman,” who, uiged on by the evil spiiit, 
biought havoc, destruction, and slaughter into Persia, burned 
Persepolis and the Zoroastnan Scriptures (which, written with 
gold ink on 12,000 3 prepared ox-skins, were 
'^'''bhaimama^^^ stoied up in the Archives at Stakhar Papakan), 
and finally “ self-destroyed fled to hell.” Later, 
the picturesque contents of the romance of the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, and a desire to salve the national vanity com- 
parable to that which tempted the authors of former English 
histones to treat William the Conqueror as an English king, 
led the Persians, including Firdawsi, to mcorpoiate Alexander 
in the roll of then own monarchs, a feat which they achieved 

* See Budge’s Book 0} Alexander 
® Ed Haug and West, pp 4 and 141 
3 Mas'udi’s Kttabu' t-Tanbih, p 91 
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as follows (The first Dam demanded m marriage tlic daughter 
of Philip of Macedon, but afterwards, being displeased with 
her, duorced her and sent her back to her father On her 
return she gave birth to Alexander, who was in reality her son 
by Data, though Philip, anxious to conceal the slight put 
upon his daughter by the Persian Kjng, gave out that the boy 
was his own son by one of his wives Hence Alexander, m 
wresting Persia from hiS)ounger half brother, the second Dara, 
did but seize that to which, as elder son of the late King, 
he was entitled, and is thus made to close the glorious period of 
the ancient Pishdadt and Kayant Icings In the third 
version, represented by the St^nndar nima of 
* m*'* (twelfth centur) ), he is identified with a 

mystenous personage called Dhu / ^rna)rt (“ The 
two horned ) mentioned in the Quran as a contemporary of 
Moses (with whom some suppose him to be identical), and, 
instructed by his wise and God fearing tutor Aristotle {Amtliy 
AnititalU\ represents the ideal monotheistic king, bent on 
the destruction of the false creed of the heathen Persians It 
is important to bear in mind these different conceptions of 
Alexander, and also the fact that he docs not really survive in 
the genuine national remembrance, but has been introduced, 
together with Darius, from a foreign source, while the national 
memory goes no further back than the Sasanians 

Concerning the Parthian period wc must notice, besides its 
verj scanty and unsympathetic treatment, the curious fact that 
Parthian period. fivc ccntuHCS and a half actually elapsed 

between the death of Alexander and the establish 
ment of the Sasanian dynasty, this period is habitually reduced 
by the Persian and Arab historians to 266 years The falsity, 
as well as the reason, of this arbitrary and misleading chro- 
nology is understood and explained by the learned Mai*udl m his 
\ttibu t tanblh waltihraf^ as follows When Ardashir 

See the excellent cd tion published by de Goeje m his Bibliotheca 
Geographontm Arabicorttm {^q\ \ui pp 97-9 Lejden 1893) 
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Babakan established the Sasanian dynasty in A d 226 that is, 
about 550 years after Alexander a prophecy was generally 
current m Peisia that a thousand years after Zoroaster the 
faith founded by him and the Persian Empire would fall 
together. Now Zoroaster is placed 280 or 300 years before 
Alexander hence, of the thousand years about 850 has 
already elapsed. Ardashir, ftaiing, apparently, that the 
prophecy might woik its own fulfilment (for obviously he 
cannot have had any great belief in it if he hoped to cheat it 
of Its effect by such means), and wishing to give his dynasty 
a longei respite, deliberately excised some three centuries from 
this period, thus making it appear that only 566 years out of 
the thousand had elapsed, and that his house might therefore 
hope to continue some 434 years , which, in fact, it did, for 
Yazdigird III, the last Sasanian king, was murdered in 
AD. 651-2 This extraordinary falsification of history is 
described by Mas‘udi as an ecclesiastical and political secret ” 
of the Persians, and the fact that it was possible shows how 
entirely the archives and the art of reading and writing were 
m the hands of the ministers of Church and State. 

With the Sasanian peiiod, as already remarked, the National 
Legend, though still freely adorned with romantic and fictitious 
incidents, enters on the domain of real historj^, and becomes 
steadily more historical as it proceeds As the Sasanian 
period will be discussed in the next chapter, it is unnecessaiy 
to enlarge further upon it in this place, and we shall accordingly 
pass at once to the history and antiquity of the Epic 

The references in the Avesta to Shahnama heroes are 
sufficient to show that even at the time when the former work 

was composed the National Leeend already existed 

History ind anti-* o / 

quify ofthe m its essential outlines This, however, is by no 

Nation'll Legend ^ i i - 

means the only proof of its antiquity, for Noldeke 
has shown the occurience of epic featuies m the accounts 
of the ancient Persian kings given by Greek writers, notably 
Ctesias, who was court-physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
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and professedly compiled his ^ork from Persian written 
sources These epic features arc, morco\cr, recurrent, and 
arc transferred from one king and even dynasty to another 
so that, for example, a strong resemblance exists between the 
circumstances surrounding the youth and carl) adventures 
of C)ri«_the first AchTmcnian in his struggle against the 
Medes, and Ardashir the fitst SasSnnn m his war with the 
Parthians while the appearance of the Eagle, Shnurgh or 
Hurnn (m each case a mighty and ro)al bird) as the protector 
f of AchTmenes, Zal and Ardashir , the similar rSU played 
by two members of the noble Qaren famil) in the rescue 
of Nudhar the Kaydnian and Piruz the Sa anian from 
Turinian foes and the parallels olTcred by the Danus- 
Zop)rus and the Piruz Akhshunwar episodes, are equally 
remarkable 

The story of Zanadres, brother of H)5taspcs, and the 
Princess Odatis is presetted to us b) Athenaeus from the 
history of Alexander composed by hts chamber- 
lam Charas of MiC)Icnc, an^d the same episode 
forms the subject of the oldest Pahlawi romance, ^ 
the Tatkir t Zarlfin (see p 108 Jir/rtf), written about a d 500 
This important little book, tjic oldest truly epic fragment m 
Persian speech, though treating only of one episode of the 
National Legend, assumes throughout a certain acquaintance 
L with the whole epic cycle 

We luxe here sa)s Voldcke unless we are wholly deceived 
the phenomenon which shows itself in connection with the epic 
history of divers other peoples the substance is gener illy known 
individual portions therefrom are artistically elaborated and out of 
such materials by adaptations omissions and remodellings a more 
or less coherent and comprehensive epic may arise The essential 
features of the Legend of Zanr reappear in the short Arabic version 
of Tab in which entirely agrees in part almost word for word with 
the coi responding portion of the iAd/iiiamo whence it must have 
been taken from the ancient general tradition which forms the basis 
of the great Epic 
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The “ remodcllmgs ” to which Noldeke alludes consist 
chiefly, as he points out, of modifications designed to facilitate 
the artistic combination and fusion of the diffeicnt episodes m 
one epic, and the suppression, in the case of Firdawsi’s and 
other later versions, of such features or phrases as might be 
offensive to Muhammadan readers. 

Of the Sasanian portion of the Epic we still possess one 
Pahlawi element in the I\^t tadnhatr-t-Papakan^ 

now accessible, both in the original and in a German trans- 
lation (sec p io8 supra) A comparison of this with the 
corresponding portion of the ShahnAma (such as will be made 
for a portion of this episode m the next chapter) cannot fail to 
raise greatly our opinion of Firdawsi’s fidelity to the sources 
on which he drew, for the correspondence is continuous and 
remaikable. This R^rnatnal^ was probably composed about 
A.D 600, and the reference of Agathias (a d. 580) to written 
Persian chronicles of the Kings (fSaalXsiot oip 9 epai, irepaiKot 
l 3 {( 3 Xoi, ^acnXtKa aTro/xmipovev/xara) in hiS account of Sasan, 
Papak, and Ardaslnr affords another proof that individual 
episodes at least existed in the Pahlawi literature of this 
peiiod 

According to the introduction prefixed to Firdawsi’s 
Shdhndma (ad 1425—6) by order of Baysunghur, the grand- 
^ son of Timur (Tamerlane), a complete and 

recension of the coricctcd Palilawi text of the wholc Epic from 
Book of icingb (.Q Khusraw Paiwiz (z e , to a D 627) 

was compiled by the dihqdn Danishwar m the reign of the last 
Sasanian king Yazdigiid III; and Noldeke remarks on this 
that, whatever may be the worth of this account in itself, the 
agreement of the versions given by the Arab histoiians with 
the Shdhndma down to the death of Khusraw Parwiz, and 
their wide diveigence after that event, afford evidence of its 
truth in this particular point , while the strongly patriotic and 
legitimist tone which pervades it sufficiently prove that it was 
compiled under royal supervision and patronage. 
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fThis Pahlawi Khudhi^ nAma{k)j constantly alluded to by 
Arab writers such as Hamza, the author of the Fthnsty &c , 
was translated into Arabic by Ibnu’l Muqaffa* 
r^io ^*1 middle of the eighth century of our era, 

c«ic^f‘Lng became generally known in the world of 

Arabic literature This version, most unfor- 
tunately, IS lost, as is also the Persian prose version made in 
A D 957-8 by order of Abu Mansur al-Ma‘mari for Abu 
Mansur b *Abdur Razzdq, at that time governor of Tus, by 
four Zoroastrians of Herat Ststan, Shapur, and Tus * The 
metrical Persian ShAhnAma^ which was constructed chiefly 
from this, was begun for the Sdmdnid Prince Nuh b Mansur 
(ai> 976-997) by Dfljljl, who, however, had only completed 
some thousand couplets, dealing with the reign of Gushtasp 
and th e^advent of_Zoroastcr, when he was assassinated by a 
Turkish slave It was reserved for Firdawsi to complete, a few 
years later, the task he had begun, and to display m some sixty 
thousand couplets (which include Daqiqi s work) the National 
Legend in us final and perfect form To Daqiqv and Fir- 
dawsi we shall recur when speaking of Modern Persian 
literature, and nothing more need therefore be said about them 
m this chapter, save that the Shihndma represents the National 
Legend in its final epic form 

See alBimnis Chronolotjf oj Anctenl Hattons Sachaus translation 
pp 119 and NoldeLe s Dun /raniscA; pp 14-15 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE sAsAmaS period (a D 229-652) 

It would be neither suitable nor possible to attempt in this 
chapter to gue a detailed history of the Sasannns, though on 
the other hand a period of such great interest and importance 
could not fittmglj be omitted altogether For this is a period 
which marks the transition from the old to the new, intimately 
connected with both, embodying still much of the ancient 
glory of the Achsmenians, )ct standing m a far clearer 
historical light — a light to which, besides contemporary 
inscriptions, coins, and seals, and the native records preserved 
by Arabic and Persian historians and romance writers, 
Byzantine, Sjriac, Armenian, and Jewish records each add 
their contribution It was these kings, called by the Greeks 
Chesrees and by the Arabs Kurd (pi Aidura\ who were the 
restorers of the ancient Persian Empire and the “ Good 
Religion of Zoroaster, and of whom Mas*udi (writing m 
A D 956) thus speaks in the preface to his Kitdbu t tanblh 
vja I uhrd/ (p 6) And we have restricted ourselves in 
this our book to the mention of these empires because of the 
mighty dominion of the kings of Persia, the antiquity of their 
rule, the continuity of their sovereignty, the excellence of 
their administration, their well-ordered policy, the prosperity 
of their domains, their care for their subjects, and the subju- 
gation to their allegiance of many of the kings of the world 
1*7 
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who brought unto them taxes and tribute. And they held 
sway, withal, over the fourth Chine, which is the Clime of 
Babel, the middle part of the earth, and the noblest of the 
[seven] Climes ” In the same spirit sings a poet cited in the 
same work (p 37), who, though he wrote m Arabic, boasted 
descent from the Royal House of Persia 

"And wc f>oi honed out oni empire tii on time 
As you poilton out the meal upon a plate 
Greece and Syna we gave to hmghily Satin, 

To the lands wheictn the sunset Ungers late 
And to Titj the Tuikish ntaiches weic assigned, 

Wheie our cousin still doth rule in royal state 
And to hail we subdued the land of Pats, 

Whence we still inherit blessings rare and great" 

We have seen that the Sasanian kings called themselves 
“ gods ” or “ divine beings ” (Pahlawl bagh^ Chaldaean aleVitiy 
Greek Oed?), regarded themselves as the de- 
kTiigs^rccirdcti sceiidants and legitimate successors of the ancient 
ns divine btin^s dynasty and the inheritors of 

the Farri-Kayanl or “ Royal Splendour ” a kind of Shekina 
or symbolised Divine Right by virtue of which they alone 
could rightly wear the Persian ciown and did everything in 
their power to impress their subjects with a sense of their 
supreme majesty Of the accession of “ the Royal Splendour” 
to the House of Sasan we shall shortly cite a curious legend, 
and of the majesty maintained by them the following extract 
from Ibn Hisham’s Biogi aphy of the Prophet (ed. Wustenfeld, 
p 42) furnishes an instance 

" Now Kisra [Chosroes, here Khusraw Anushirwan] used to sit in 
his audience-hall where was his crown, like unto a mighty cask, 
The splendour ^'^'^o^ding to what they say, set with rubies, emeralds, 
which they and pearls, with gold and silver, suspended by a chain 
maintained gold from the top of an arch in this his audience- 
hall , and his neck could not support the crown, but he was veiled 
by draperies till he had taken his seat in this his audience-hall, and 
had introduced his head within his crown, and had settled himself 
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in liis phcc whereupon the draperies were withdnwn And no 
one who had not previously seen him looked upon him without 
kneeling in reverence before him 

In no countr), probablj, has the doctrine of the Divine 
Right of kings been more genenill) ajid more strong!) held 
than It was in Persia in Sasanian times That 
any otic not belonging to the Rojal House should 
RigariaPcnia. assumc the royal title was, as Noldckc has 

pointed out* in reference to the rebellious noble Bahram 
Chubin and the usurper Shahrbaraz, regarded as an almost 
incredible act of wickedness and presumption 1 he prevailing 
sentiment of the people is, no doubt, truly reflected in the 
following anecdote told by Dinawan (p 98) of the flight of 
Bahrdm Chubin after his defeat by khusraw Parwiz and his 
Byzantine allies — 

And Bahram fled headlong “ind on his w*i> he passed by a 
hamlet where he halted and he and Mardan Sina and Yazdan 
Gushnasp alighted at the dwelling of an old woman 
ikalrxmcS bfn. Then they produced some food which they had with 
them and supped and gave what was left over 
to the old woman Then they produced wine and Bahnm 
said to the old woman Hast thou nothing wherewith we can 
drmk? I have a little gourd replied she and she brought it to 
them and they cut off the top and began to drink from it Then 
they produced dessert and they said to the old woman Hast thou 
nothing wherein we can put the dessert ? So she brought them a 
winnowing shovel into which they poured the dessert So Bahram 
ordered that wine should be given to the old woman and then he 
said to her What news, hast thou old lady ? The news with us 
answered she is that Kisra hath advanced with an army of Greeks 
and fought Bahram and overcome him and recovered from him 
his kingdom And what say st thou asked Bahram concerning 
Bahram? A stlly fool replied she uho claims Ihe kingdom not 
bang a member of the Royal House Said Bahram Therefore it is 
that he drinks out of gourds and cats lus dessert out of winnowing 
fans And this became a saying amongst tlie Persians which they 
are wont to cite as a proverb 

G«c/i d Sasamden pp 388 and n 7 and 477 and n 2 ad calc 
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For myself, I believe that Gobmc.iu is right in asserting 
that this doctrine of the Divine Right of the House of S.Ktn has 
had an immense influence on al! subsequent Persian 
dodritiriiHilcr liistory, morc especially on the tenacity with 
which the Persians have clung to the doctrine of 
the ShPa or sect of ‘AU To them the idea of electing a 
Caliph, or spiritual successor to the Prophet, natural enough 
to the democratic Arabs, could not appear otherwise than 
revolting and unnatural, and in the case of ‘ Umar, the second 
orthodox Caliph, there was also an element of personal hatred 
against the destrojer of the Persian Umpire, which, though 
disguised under a religious garb, is ncierthcless unmistakable. 
Husayn, on the other hand, the joungcr son of the Prophet’s 
daughter Fatima, and of his cousin ‘Ah', was believed by them 
to have married Shahr-binu, the daughter of 
diu^uer'‘'‘nib( Yavdigird III, the last Sas.inian king ; and hence 
shihr- mu remaining Imams of both great SliPitc factions 
(the “Sect of the Twelve” now' prevalent in Persia, and the 
“Sect of the Seven,” or Ismah'lis) represent not only the 
Prophetic but the Kingly right and virtue, being at the same 
time descended from the Prophet Muhammad and from the 
House of Sasitn. Hence the political doctrine to w’hich 
Gobineau {Rel ct phtlos. dans PAsie Cmirak^ p. 275) alludes in 
the following passage 


“C’cst un point de doctrine politique incontcste cn Perse quo les 
Alides seals ont le droit a porter legitimcmcnt la couronne, ct ccla 
cn leur double qualite d’licntiers des Sassanidcs, par 
leur mere, Bibi-Shchcr-banou, fillc du dernier roi 
Yezdedjerd, et d’Iniams, chefs de la religion vraie 
Tous les princes non Alides sent des som crams de fait, au\jcux 
des gens severes, ce sent raCme des tjTans , dans aucun cas, 
personne ne les considere comme detenteurs de I’empire a titre 
reguher Je ne m’etendrai pas ici sur cette opinion absoluc, 
tranchante, qm n’a ]amais admis la prescription , j’en ai assez 
longuement parle dans un autre ouvrage Ce fut sur cette base que 
les pohtiques babys eleverent tout leur edifice " 
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Now whether this marriage really took place or not, it has 
been accepted by the Shihtes as a historical fact for many 
centuries Amongst early authors who allude to it we may 
cite al Ya'qubi (ed Hout ma, vol ii, p 293), an Arabic 
historian who flourished in the latter part of the ninth century 
of our era, and who concludes his account of Husa}n s tragic 
death "is follows — 

Amongst the sons of al Husayn were AIi Akbar who was killed 
m at Taff and left no offspring whose mother was Layla the 
daughter of Abu Muira b Urwa b Mas ud ath Thaqafi and Ali 
Asghar whose mother was Harar the daughter of ^azdigird whom 
al Husayn used to call Ghazala ( the Gazelle ) 

This Shahr faanu, “the Mother of Nine Imams (the fourth 
to the twelfth) still holds a place in the hearts of her country 
men she gives her name to a mountain three 
or four miles south of Tihran (the kuh i Bibl 
P w pi }»• i,unlt) which no male footstep may profane, 

and which is visited by women who desire an intercessor with 
God for the fulfilment of their needs and she is one of 
the heroines of those heart moving passion plays {ta^zt^as) 
which are yearly enacted in every Persian town and colony to 
crowds of weeping spectators And this is how she is made 
to speak in the drama entitled “the Passing of Shahrbanu 
(Ta^ztya t ghd ib shudan i Shahr banu^ Tihran, AH 1314, 

P ' 9 ) — 

Zi nasi t Yazdijtrd tShahnyaram 
Zi Nuskiiuan buttad asl t mzdram 
Dar an wagit fa bakhtam bdmran bud 
Baddn shahr t Ray am andar viakan bud 
Shabi raftam bt suyt qa^r i bdbam 
Btyamad Ha rat t Zahra bt khwabam 
Bu giifi Ay Shahr banu bd sad a in 
Tura man bar Husayn dram bt kabin 

That porbon of Arabia which borders on the cultivated lands of Iraq 
Other names ascribed by other wnters are besides Shahr bdnu 
fomvcrsal amongst the modern Persians) as-Suldfa and Shah i Zan fn 
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Bi~gufiam, 'Man mshasia dar Madd'tn, 

Husayn andar Madina hast sdktn 
' Miihdl-asi in sukhtm^’ Fat mild Zahtd, 

' Hasan dyad ht-sarddri dar injd , 

‘ Tu mi-gaidi ash, ay bi-qaiiitaj 
' Bat aiid-at az Madd’tn dar Madina; 

' Bt-farzandam Hnsayn paywand sdzi, 

‘Hard az nasl-t-khud khursand sdzi 
' Zt iiasl-at null Iindm dyad bt-dawidn 
‘ Kt na-b’wad mtslashdn dar ddr-t-dawidn! 

" Born of the race of Yazdigird the King 
From Nushirwan my origin I trace 
What time kind Fortune naught but ]oy did bring 
In Ray's proud city was my home and place 
There in my father’s palace once at night 
In sleep to me came Fatima ‘the Bright’ ; 

'O Shahr-band'—thus the vision cried — 

‘I give thee to Husayn to be his bride F 
Said I, ‘ Behold Mada’in is my home, 

And how shall I to far Madina roam ^ * 

Impossible > ’ But Fatima cried, ‘ Nay, 

Hasan shall hither come in war’s array. 

And bear thee hence, a prisoner of war. 

From this Mada'in to Madina far, 

Wheie, ]oined in wedlock with Husayn, my boy, 

Thou shalt bear children who will be my ;oy 
For nine Imams to thee shall owe their birth, 

The like of whom hath not been seen on earth 1 ' ” 

A few lines further on occurs a passage so charactei istic of 

* Madina m Arabia means “ the city,” and Madd’tn is its plural The 
ancient Yathrib, when honoured by the flight thither of the Prophet 
Muhammad, was called Madinatu’n-Nabi, “ the City of the Prophet,” or 
simply al-Madtna, “ the City ” By Mada’tn Ctesiphon, the ancient Sasdman 
capital m Chaldsea, is meant It is said by the Arabian geographers to 
have been so called because it was formed by the fusion and coalescence 
of seven cities {mada'tn) See Barbier de Meynard’s Diet de la Pose, 
p 519 The confusion between Ray (the ancient Rhagae, near the modern 
Tihran) and Ctesiphon is merely one indication of the essentially popular 
and unscientific character of these ta'ziyas, which makes their testimony 
to the national feeling the more significant The sentiments embodied by 
them are not those of pedants, but of the nation. ' 
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the Persian hatred of ‘Umar and love of ‘AIi that I cannot 
forbear quoting it in this connection Shahr banu is brought to 
Madina in a litter, as befits a king s daughter, by the chivalrous 
Hasan, but then her troubles begin — 

Wall ehutt sliud Madina man tl t vtd 
Gham I dlam fu un sliud bar dtl t md 
Yakl gufid h in dukhtar kanl ast 
Yakl gujtd Bt shahr t khud a i ast 
Bi masjid mard u zan dar bdm mah ar 
Mard na d t Umar burdand inddar I 
Katdml guft ka u dar khunish am 
Du guft fn bt kasdn rd mlfuriishaml 
*AU jtddat chu bar dmad khumshdn 
Du gufid Lab bt band ay dun t ndddn 
Ka shd^ad bnrdan ay tnal un t ghadddr 
Buiurgdn ra sar t urydn bt bd art 
Paso dn khvart aynurtdit a^n-am 
Bt bakhshidand bar bdbat Ilusoyn am 
Husa)n karda aafiyyat bar man t dr 
Ka mdnam dar t>it}dn t At t At hdr 
Agar mdnam astr u khu tr gardam 
Btrahna sar bt har btl dr gardam 
Tu, cktin hasll Imdm u Shahrt)dram 
Bt dasl t lust madar tkhhydram 
Agar gtn rauam dard ai bt janam 
^aldh am gar na mt danl bi mdnam I 

But ^hen at last I reached Madina town 
A whole worlds sorrow seemed to weigh me down 
One cried This girl a serving maid shall be I 
Another Nay she was of high degree 1 
The women thronged the roofs the mosque the men 
O Mother I Me they bore to Umar then 
Who spoke a word that caused me pam untold 
These hapless wretches shall as slaves be sold 1 
But All then appeared upon the scene 
And cried Be silent fool and coward mean 1 
These gentle women traitor void of grace 
Shall not stand naked in the market place I 
Light of mine eyes 1 After such treatment dire 
They gave me to Husayn thy noble sire 
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Who did advise poor me, to spare me pam, 

That after him I should not here remain 
Should I remain, enslaved, m fashion base, 

I should be driven through, each market-place 
Now, Mother, dear, Imam and Sov’reign mine. 

Into thy hands my option I resign 

Bid my fare forth, my bosom filled with pain. 

Or bid me tarry, and I will remain ' ’ ” 

A darker picture of the Sasamans is presented by Christian, 
notably by Syrian, writers, a source of information “not 
sufficiently used,” as Noldeke remarks, “ by most 
tnnlubjec^^nnd Orientalists ” Two works of this class m par- 

contempomnes , , , i i j r 

of the ticular may be recommended to those students or 
Persian history who, like the writer, are un- 
fortunately unable to consult this literature in the original. 
The first is the Chronicle of yoshtia the Stylite,'^ composed in 
A D 507, describing the Persian invasion of Asia Minor by 
Kawad, and especially the sufferings of Edessa and Amid 
(now ‘Urfa and Diyar Bekr) in the beginning of the sixth 
century of our era The other is the Jets of the Persian 
Martyrs^- excerpted from vanousSynac manuscripts 
and translated into German with the most scholarly 
notes, by George Hoffmann In these books, both 
on political and religious giounds, it is natural that the Persians 
should be depicted in rather lurid colours, but in the first, at 
any rate, it does not appear that they acted more cruelly or 
more falsely than their Christian antagonists, though it is 
natural enough that the author, writing within two or three 
years of the war which had desolated his home, should occa- 
sionally speak of them in such terms as these “Now the 
pleasure of this wicked people is abundantly made evident by 
this, that they have not shown mercy unto those who were 

’ Tc\t and translation published at Cambridge (1882) by the late Dr 
\V Wright 

= Ansnlijt aus Synsclicn Akim Perstschcr Miirtyrer . . . von Georg 
Hoffmann (Leipzig, i88o) 
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delivered up unto them , for they have been accustomed to 
show their pleasure and to rejoice in evil done to the children 
of men 

Religious feeling, indeed, ran high on both sides, and in the 
matter of toleration there was little to choose between the 
Zoroastrian and the Christiin priesthoods A 
biai instance of the extent to which judgment of 

character was influenced by purely theological 
considerations is afforded by comparing the accounts of 
Yazdigird I (a d 399-420) given by the Arabic 
historians (who drew their information and their 
views ultimately from the Pahlawi Bsoh of Ktngi^ 
which was composed under the influence of the Magian priests) 
with a Syriac account of the same king s character from the pen 
of a contemporary Christian writer In the former Yazdigird is 
called “the sinner (Pers Baza gar^ <7/ /fM/«), and his 
wickedness, frowardness, and tyranny are described as almost 
superhuman In the latter he is spoken of m the following 
terms “ the good and merciful King Yazdigird, the Christian, 
the blessed amongst the kings, may he be remembered with 
blessing, and may his future be yet more fair than his earlier 
life ^ Every day he doeth good to the poor and the distressed * 
So too Khusraw I (a d 531-578) gained the title of 
Nushirwan {Anushak riibAn^ “of immortal soul ), 
Nushu^-an the j,y which he IS Still remembered as the very 
embodiment of kingly virtue and justice, by his 
high handed suppression of the heresy of the communist 
Mazdak, which, in the eyes of the intolerant Magian priests, 
constituted his chief claim to “immortality and such 
service has their appro\al done him that Sa‘di, zealous Muham 
madan as he was, says — 

Ztnda st nam t farrukk t Ntishtrudn bi adl 
Garchi basi guzashl kt Nushttudn na mdnd 


See Koldeke s Gc&ch d Sasamdon p 74 n 3 ad calc. 
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"The blessed name of Nushirwan doth still for justice stand, 

Though long hath passed since Nushirwan hath vanished from 
the land.” 

For the Christians, too, Nushirwan, as we learn from 
Dmawari (p. 72), entertained the greatest contempt. When 
his son Anusha-zadh, who had espoused the faith 
opmio’r^'the of his Christian mother, revolted against him, and 

Chnsttans , ^ » T r 

his viceroy at Ctcsiphon wrote to him for instruc- 
tions, he wrote m his reply as follows : “ Let not the multitude 
of the people affright thee, for they have no endunng might. ^ 
Hovv', indeed, shall the Christians endure, when it is presenbed 
in their religion that if one of them be smitten on the left 
cheek, he shall offer the right also ? ” 

To return now to the scope of this chapter. Being unable 
to do more than glance at certain points in the history of this 
period, I propose to speak especially of its 
^°th?s^chapter beginning and its end; the first, which is largely 
mixed with legend and fable, in order tliat I may 
have an opportunity of companng certain episodes therein as 
sung by Firdawsi in the Shahnajiia wnth the same episodes as 
narrated in the Pahlawi Kdt -namal -t-Artaklatr-i-Papakan ; 
the last, as having an immediate connection with the Arab Con- 
quest which marks the inauguration of the modern, or Muham- 
madan period. Besides this, two religious movements of this 
epoch those associated with the names of Manes (i\lani) and 
Mazdak deserv'^e some notice, as early instances of that 
passion for philosophical speculation which is so remarkable a 
characteristic of the Persians, who have probably produced more 
great heresiarchs than any other nation in the wmrld Of 
these two men the first was born, according to his owm state- 
ment,i during the reign of Ardawan (Artabanus) the last 
Parthian king, and was contemporary with the founder of the 

* See al-Biruni's Chronology of Ancient Nations, translated bj Sachau 
{London, 1S79), p 121 
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Sasanian dynasty , the second, as we have seen, was put to 
death by Nushirwin m a D 528 or 5^9j which time the 
Sasanian power was at its height, though the first symptoms of 
Its decline were not far distant This chapter will therefore fell 
into four divisions — namely, (1) The Legend of Atdashir and^ 
the foundation of the Sasanian dynasty, (2) Manes and the 
Manicha:an doctnne, (3) Hushirw^n and Mazdak , (4) the 
last days of the House of Sasan 

I Legend of Ardaihlr 

The principal episodes of this Legend, as presented by the 
Pahlawi K&rn&mak (of which I make use of Noldeke s excellent 
German translation, a ttrage h part of 21-69 pages, whereof 
the Introduction occupies pp 22-34) and the Shihn&ma 
(Macan s Calcutta ed , vol lu, pp 1365-1416) areas follows 

■V 

,t (1) Sasan fifth in descent from Bahman * Dtr& dost (Longt 
manus see p 1:7 supra) enters the service of PapaL (Babak) 
P nnce o f Pars as a herdsman Papak warned m a dream of Sasan s 
tingly oUgm raises him to high honour and confers on him the hand 
of hib daughter Of this union Ardashir is the offspring (k 36^38 
Sh 1363) 

(2) Papak adopts Ardashir as his son and as he grows up the 
fame of his courage wisdom and knightly virtues reaches Ardawan 
the last Parthian King who summons him to his court at Ray 
There he is honourably entertained until one day out hunting he 
gives the tie to one of Ardawan s sons who claims a remarkable shot 
made in reality by him Thereupon he is disgraced and dismissed 
to serve in the Royal stables (k. 38-41 Sh 1366) 

(3) A beautiful and wise maiden who enjoys Ardauans fullest 
confidence takes pity upon Ardashir provides two swift horses 
and escapes with him to Pars Ardawan pursues them but turns 
back on learning that the Royal Splendour personified as a fine 
ram has caught up Ardashir and rides behind him on his horse 
(K 41-46 Sh 1370) 

(4) Ardashir s wars with the Parthians and others hts defeat of 
Ardawan and his son and his reverse at the hands of the Kurds 
(K. 46-49 Sh 1374) 

(5) "^be episode of Haftan bokht (Haftawad) and the monstrous 
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worm of Kirman, including the war with Mithrak (Mihrah) (K. 49- 
57 , Sh 1381) 

(6) How Ardawan’s daughtci, married to Ardashi'r, is by him 
doomed to death , how her life is saved by the chief mnhad (named 
Abarsam by Tabau') liow she brings forth a son, wlio is named 
Shapur {Shdh-fuhai, " King's son ”) , and liow the boy is recognised 
by his father (K 57-63 , Sh 1392). 

(7) Ardashir, having learned from the King of India, Kayt or 
Kayd, that the sovereignty of Persia will be in his family or in that 
of Ins enemy Mihrak, endeavours to extirpate the latter One of 
Mihrak’s daughters is saved from the massacre, and brouglit up 
amongst peasants. Shapur sees and falls in lo\c with her, but 
conceals his marriage, and the birth of his son Ilurmurd in which 
it results, from his father Ardaslnr Ilurmurd, when seven years old, 
IS recognised by his grandfather by his boldness on the polo field 
(K 64-68, Sh 1397), 


No one who has read the K&r-n&mah and this portion of the 
Shahndma side by side can fail to be greatly impressed by the 
general fidelity, even m minute details, with whicli the latter 
reproduces the former , and our opinion of Firdawsfs faithful 
adherence to genuine old legends is equally strengthened by a 
comparison of the Pahlawf legend of Zarfr [Tdtkdr-t-Zartrany 
translated into German by Geiger) ^ with the corresponding 
part of the Shdhnmna. Now it is a mere accident that we 
happen to be able to check these portions by the originals, and 
we may fairly assume that elsewhere, where we have no such 
means of control, the poet is equally conscientious m his 
adherence, even m detail, to ancient legend. Space, however, 
will not allow the comparison m this place of more than one 
or two incidents of these two versions of the Legend of 
Ardashir. We will begin with the account of his birth. 


* See the Siizun^sba tchfe d K b Akadcvite d, Wtss zti Munchen for 
1890, vol 1, pp 43-84 Das Ydtkdi-t Zaitran utid setn Verh&ltmss ztwt 
Slidh-ndnta by Geiger, and Noldekes Peistsche Studten, II Das Buck 
vonZarer,mthoSttzungsbenchted phtl lust ClassederK Akad d Wtssen- 
schaften for 1892 (Vienna), vol. cxxvi, Abhandlung 12. 
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Kimamak '' 

After the death of Alexander the Roman there v.erc in Iran 
240 tribal princes Ispahan Pars and the ncjghbouring lands were 
mthe hands of the chief of them Ardawan Papak was Warden 
of the Marches and Prince of Pats and Governor for Ardawdn 
Papak dwelt in Stakhr he had no son who might be able preserve 
his name Sasan was a herdsman of Papak and abode ever with the 
flocks but he was of the race of Data the son of Dara During the 
evil reign of Alexander he had fled away and gone forth with Kurdish 
shepherds Papak knew not that Sasan was of the race of Dara the 
son of Dara Now one night Papak dreamed that the Sun from the 
head of Sasan illuminated the whole world Next night he saw 
Sasan nding on a richly caparisoned white elephant while all 
throughout the whole Atshd.ar (region dime) surrounded him 
tendered him their homage and invoked on him praises and 
blessings On the third night he saw how the (sacred) Fires Frobi 
Gushasp and Mithr waxed great m the bouse of Sasan and gave 
light to the whole world This amazed him and so be summoned 
before him the wise men and interpreters of dreams and related 
to them what he had dreamed on all three nights Then said the 
interpreters of dreams Either the man himself concerning whom 
thou hast dreamed this or one of his children will attain to the 
lordship of the world for the sun and the nchly caparisoned white 
elephant signify Strength Might and Victory while the Fire Froba 
signifies men well instructed in religion and eminent over their 
peers the Fire Gushasp warriors and captains of hosts and the 
Fire Burjin Mihr the peasants and husbandmen of the whole world 
So the I ingship wiU accrue to this man or to his children Wlien 
Papak heard this speech he dismissed every one summoned Sasdn 
before him and asked him Of what family and stock art thou ’ 
Was any one of ffi> fathers or forbears a ruler or sov ereign f Then 
Sasan prayed Papak for indulgence and safety [with the words) 
Inflict not on me hurt or harm Papak agreed to this and there 
upon Sasan revealed to him his secret and who he was Then 
Papak was glad and said I will promote thee whereupon at his 
bidding a full royal dress was brought to him and given to Sasan 
[and he bade him) Put it on Sasan did so and at Papak s com 

mend he then strengthened himself for some days with good and 
proper meals Later he gave him his daughter m marriage and 
when the time (according to the predestination of fate) was in accord 
the girl forthwith conceived and from hdr Artakhshir was born 
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Shdhndma (cd Macan, vol. iii, pp. 1365-1367). 

“When on the wasl-stow Dara his doom met 
From all his House her face Fortune averted. 

Him did a son survive, worthy of worship, 

Wary and wise in war, Sasan ycleped, 

Who, when he saw his sire thus foully smitten. 

Saw, too, on Persia’s arras Fortune look frowning. 

Fled from his foes of Greece, swift and fleet-footed, 

Stayed not to stumble on snares of ill fortune 
In distant lands of Ind death overtook him, 

Where he in turn a son left to succeed him. 

Thus m like wise for four generations 
From sire to son the name Sasan descended. 

Herdsman were these and hinds, tenders of cattle, 

Laden each year long with heavy burdens 

When now the last in birth came unto Babak, 

And on the grazing-grounds sought the head-herdsman, 

' Hast thou,’ he questioned him, ' need for an hireling, 

Who here is fain to dwell, even in hardship?’ 

Him the head-herdsman hired to his service, 

Holding him night and day unto long labour. 

So for a while the man thus did continue, 

Heart-sick and woe-worn, wearied with toiling. 

Sunk in deep slumber Babak one night slept. 

And his bright spirit thus in his dream saw. 

On a fierce elephant Sasan was seated. 

Held m his hand a sharp sword-blade of India, 

While those who ringed him round in adoration 
Bowed down, and on him blessings invoked 
He by right rule and wise made the eartli prosper, 

And from the saddened soul banished the sorrow 

When on the second night Babak to sleep sank, 

Care of his anxious mind was the companion 
Thus in his dream he saw now, that the Fire-Pnest 
Held m his hand aloft three flaming censers, 

Kharrad and Mihr-fires, Adhar-Gushasp too,* 

* On these three most sacred Fires, see Noldeke’s note in his trans- 
lahon of the Kdr-namak (p 37, n 3 ad calc,) Kharrad in Firdawsi 
stands for Frobd, Frobag, or Fambag 
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Bnlliintly blazing like the bnghl heavens 
There before Sdsan ficrcclj were flanng 
While m each blazing fire aloe wood smouldered 

Then from his slumber Babak awaking 
Felt in his anxious heart fearful forebodings 
Such as w*crc wise to read drcamings and visions 
Such as were skilled in solving of riddles 
Straightway assembled at Bdbaks palace 
Seers and Saga men skilful m learning 
Then unto these revealed Babak his vision 
And all his drcamings frankly unfolded 
While the dream readers pondering deeply 
Lent all their cars while forming their answer 

Answered the spokesman then King highly favoured 
Look we now closely to the dreams showang 
He whom thou sawest thus m thy slumber 
High oer the sun shall lift lus bead in lordship 
Even though he should fail m the fulfilment 
Him will a son succeed earth to mhcriL 
Blithely did Babak lend car to this answer 
Bato each gilts he gave after bis measure 

Then Bdbak straightwa> hailed the head herdsman 

Forth from the flocks he came through the thick fog dnfts 

Breasting the sleet and snow wrapped m his blanket 

hear m his bosom frost on his fur cloak 

When from his audience hall Babak had ousted 

Strangers alike both statesman and servant 

Then by his side the shepherd he seated 

Graciously greeted him asked him of Sasan 

Asked of his lineage and of his fore bears 

While with foreboding filled Sasan sat silent 

Then at length spake he Sire to thy shepherd 
If thou wilt freely grant grace and forgiveness 
All that concerns my race I will discover 
If hand in hand with oath thou wilt assure me 

boldeke {loc cil p 6) notices this specially as one of the graphic 
touches whereby hirdawsi strove to give life and colour to the curt dry 
narrative of the Pahlawi original 

Concerning the hand-contract sec the Vendtd&d Fargard iv v j 
Darmestctcr’s English transl \xiS B E vol i p 35) 
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That neither pnvil}' nor j'ct in public 
Thou wilt attempt to wreak on me thy vengeance’ 
Babak, tlius hearing, loosened his tongue in speech; 
Much made he mention of the AlI-Givcr, 

Saying, ‘I swear no hurt shall befal thee, 

Nay, I will hold thee honouied and noble’ 


Then spake the youth again freely to Babak, 

‘ Know, valiant kniglil, that Sasan my sire is. 

Who from King Ardaslnr’s seed was descended, 

(He who is called by you ‘Bahman the Long-hand’), 
Of brave Isfandi)\ar he was the offspring, 

Who of ICing Gushtasp’s fair fame was the guardian’* 
When Babak heard this, tear-floods he rained 
From those clear eyes which gazed on the vision 
Then kingly garments brought he from out his store. 
And eke a horse equipped with lordly harness 
* Hence to the bath,' quoth he, ‘ hie thee m all haste, 
And there abide till fit raiment be brought thee.’ 


Soon a fair palace built he for Snsan ; 

(Thus from the herdsman did he upraise him), 
And in this palace when he had placed him 
Bondsmen and servants set he before him. 

Gave him all gear and garb needful for lordship. 
And of all goods and gifts ample endowment. 
Last, his dear daughter gave him in wedlock, 
Crown of his glory she, and his heart’s darling. 


When o'er the moon-faced maid nine moons had waned 
To her a son was born, rauiant as sun-light, 

Like unto Ardashir, famed in the older time. 

Graceful, and growing daily in favour. 

Him too his father Ardashir named, 

By him his grand-sire greatly was gladdened ” 


* The tracing of the Sasanian pedigree to Gushtasp (Vishtaspa), the 
protector of Zoroaster, and the first “ Defender of the Faith ” is part of 
the general plan which aims at representing them as the direct and 
legitimate heirs of the ancient Persian kings, and the heredit"ry 
champions of “the Good Religion" 
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The next episode which I shall give is the flight of 
Ardashir from Ardawln’s court at Ray to Pars, accompanied 
bj the beautiful and wise maiden (called Gulnir by Firdawsi) 
who had hitherto acted as ArdawSn s counsellor and adviser, 
but who IS moved by love for Ardashir to cast m her lot 
with him 



Thereupon Arda\\*^n equipped an ann> of 4000 men and took 
the road towards Pars after Artakhshir When it was mid day he 
came to a place by which the road to Pirs passed and asked At 
what time did those two riders whose faces were set m this direction 
pass by here ? Then said the people Early m the morning svhen 
the sun rose they passed by swaftly as the wind Arlai and a \cry 
large ram ran after them tlian which a finer could not be found 
We know that alreadj ere now he will ha\c pul behind him a 
distance of man> parasangs and that it will be impossible for >ou 
to catch him So Ardawan tamed not there but hastened on 
When he came to another place he asked the people When did 
those two riders pass b> ? They answered To-day at noon did 
they go by like the wind Artai and a ram ran after them Then 
Ardawan w*as astonished and said Consider the two riders we 
know but what can that ram be ? Then he asked the Daslur who 
replied ‘That is the Kingly Splendour {hhurrci t khud'd (h) it hath 
not yet o\crtakcn him but we must make haste it is possible that 
we maj catch them before it overtakes them Then Ardaw'dn 
hastened on with his horsemen On the second day they had 
put behind them seventy parasangs then a cara\an met them 
Ardawan asked the people In what pnee did jou meet those 
two riders? They replied Between jou and them is still a 
d sf nee of twenty parasangs We noticed that beside one of those 
riders a very large and mighty ram sat on the horse Ardawdn 
asked the Dastur What signifies this ram which is beside him on 
the horse? He answered Ma/stthoulvvefor e\erl The Royal 
Splendour (KJturrak t Kaydn=s Firda-wsis /am kaydni and the 
kavaem Huareno of the Avesta) hath overtaken Ardashir m no 
wise can we now take them captive Therefore weary not yourself 
and your horsemen more nor further tire the horses lesf they 
succumb Seek in some other way to prevail against Artakhshir 
When Ardawan heard this he tamed back and betook himself 
again to his home 
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"Then did the Kin;T perceive plain that the maiden 
With Ardashi'r liad /led, his f.ieour^ scorning 
Tliercat his Jieart \\as stnrcd into dire ant'cr, 

And, on his chestnut horse Jiastilv mounting', 

Called he his horsemen bold out on the war-trad, 

And on the southward roid forth )dc a Jire flamed 

On the road came he to a fair township, 

Wherein were man} men and countless cattle 
Of them demanded he v hether at daj-break 
Any had heard the be it of horses' hoof-strokes, 

Or had beheld a jiair riding rittht holh, 

One on a snow-white steed, one on a b! tek barb 
Answered one, ‘Yea, hard b} on the road here. 

Forth to the plain fared two with their horses, 

And at the horses' heels galloped a wild sheep, 

Which, like the horses, huilcd dust-clouds beliind it’ 

Then quoth King Ardawan to his adviser, 

‘What w’as this mountain-sheep which ran behind them?’ 
Answered the other, ‘That Roval Splendour 
Which, b\ his lucky star, leads him to lordship 
If now this sheep should o’ertake him in running 
Naught there is left us saving long labour.' 

There then King Ardawan hastily halted. 

Rested, refreshed him, then hastened onward 
After Prince Ardaslur hotly they hurried, 

At their head Ardawan with his adviser. 


{Ftficen couplets, ll 10-24, omitted) 

When of the day had passed half, and the world-light 
Up to the midmost point heaven had measured, 

Saw he again a fair hamlet and fragrant, 

Where, too, the village-folk hastened to meet him 
Thus quote the King once more unto their head-man, 
‘Tell me, these riders, how passed they your hamlet?' 
Thus quoth the head-man ‘ Lord of fair fortune, 

Born 'neath a lucky star, cunning m counsel I 
What time the sun in high heaven was paling, 

And night was spreading her purple vestment. 
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Hard by our hamlet two nders hastened 

Dry were their lips with thirst their raiment dust stained 

And behind one on the saddle a sheep sat 

In palace hunting scenes necr was its like met 

Tlien to King Ardawan spal c his adviser 
Turn we now bad again whither we came from 
Since now the matter changeth its aspect 
In that King Ardashir s luck rides behind him 
So with hands empty will the quest leave us 
Unto thy son now send thou a letter 
Unto him point by point make clear the matter 
That he perchance maj gain trace of our quarry 
Ere of the mountain sheep s milk he partaketh 

When Ardawan had heard thus from the spokesman 
Ho for a surety knew bis fortune faded 
So m the hamlet straight he alighted 
And rendered praises to the All Giver 
But when the night was spent at early morning 
Bade he his armed host turn themselves homewards 
So with cheeks sallow like the scorched reed bed 
Did he to Kay return in the dark twilight 

The Legend of Haftdn bokht (Haftawad m the Zhah 
nama) and the Worm of K.irmdn is too interesting to be 
entirely omitted, though lack of space compels me to give 
only that portion of it which relates to the actual destruction 
of this monster The connection of this Worm {Ktrm) with 
the city of K.irmin is, of course, a piece of popular etymology, 
but It serves to show that those who persist m writing the 
name of this town as Karman adopt a pronunciation which has 
certainly not been used in Persia for nine hundred years, 
whatever may have been the case in more ancient times A 
similar word play occurs m the Bustdn of Sa‘di (ed Graf, 
p 87,1 535) On ihs nimt Haftan bokht^ t\\t Seven have 
delivered, Noldeke has a very interesting note (Aor n&mak^ 
p 49 n 4) He points out that many names, notably of 
Christians, were compounded with the word bokht^ “ hath 
deliveied, eg^Mard the Lord hath delivered, 

IX 
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b'okht^ or Bokht-ytshh\ “ Jesus hath delivered,” while amongst 
Zoroastrians we find “ the Three (/ <?., good thoughts, 

good words, and good deeds) have delivered,” and Chah^t- 
b'okhtj “the Four have delivered” “The Seven” referred to 
in the name of Ardashir’s opponent are, he adds, the seven 
planets, which belong to the Creation of Ahriman the Evil 
Spirit This name is therefoie pcculiaily appropriate for one 
whose reliance is in the powers of hell and the magic of the 
demons Firdawsi was compelled by the exigencies of his 
metre to alter the name into Haftaw^a (explained in the 
Bh&hnmna glossal les as meaning “ Having seven sons ”i), a form 
obtainable from the Pahlawi by excision of the three middle 
characters of the word, since the last three characters can 
equally well be read -okht or ~wat ^ 

K&rnamak 

"Then he sent forth people to wage war with the Worm, 
summoned Burjak and Burjatur before him, and took counsel 
with them Thereafter they took many gold and silver coins and 
garments , he himself [Artakhshir] put on a dress of Khurasan, 
came with Burjak and Burjatur to the foot of Castle Gular, and said * 
‘ I crave of my august masters the boon of being admitted to the 
service of the Court’ The idolaters admitted Artakhshir with 
the two men, and installed them in the house of the Worm Then 
for three days Artakhshir showed himself eager in service and devoted 
to the Worm The gold and silver coins and the garments he 
presented to the servants Then all who were m the Castle, 
marvelled and were loud in his praises Then said Artakhshir, 
‘It would give me pleasure to feed the Worm for three days with 
my own hand ’ To this the servants and attendants consented 
Then Artakhshir dismissed every one, and commanded an army of 
four hundred valiant and devoted men to conceal themselves 
opposite that place m a cleft of the mountain v Also he commanded, 
‘ When on the day of Asman 3 ye see smoke from the fortress of the 
Worm, then put forth your valour and courage and come to the 

* Seven sons are ascribed to him also in the Kdrnamak, p 51* 

® Noldeke’s ingenious view is, however, rejected by Darmesteter 
(Etudes Irantennes, vol 11, pp 82-83) 

3 The 27th of the month 
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foot of the Castle On that day he himself held the molten copper 
while Burjak and Burjatur offered pmse nnd glory to God When 
now it was the time for its meal the Worm roared as it did each 
day Artakhshir had previously made the attendants and watchers 
of the W orm drunk and senseless at a meal Then he went him 
self with his attendants to the Worm bringing to it the blood 
of oxen and sheep such as it received dail> But as soon as the 
Worm opened its mouth to drink the blood Artakhshir poured the 
molten copper into its throat and when this entered its body it 
burst asunder into two piec s Thereupon such a roaring arose 
from it that all the people from the Castle rushed in thither and 
confusion arose amongst them Artakhshir laid his hand on his 
shield and sword and made a great slaughter and massacre in the 
Castle Ihen he commanded Kindle a fire such that the smoke 
maybe manifest to those knights Thi the servants did and when 
the knights who were in the mountains saw the smol c from the 
Castle they hastened to the foot of the Castle to help Artakhshir and 
forced the entrance with the crj Victorious be Artakhshir King of 
kings the son of Papak 1 


Sh&hnama 

Thence he returned war with the Worm to wage 
He with hiS warriors bold bent on its slaughter 
World tried and war wise came he with armed hosts 
Numbering two thousand over ten thousand 
When thus his scattered hosts he had assembled 
Twixt the two mountains boldly he brought them 

Then spake King Ardashir unto his captain 
One who was skilled m war and Wise in counsel 
Shahr gir named Taker of cities 
Watchful and wakeful thou shalt abide here 
Keeping thy scouts alert day time and night time 
Ringing thy camp around with ready horsemen 
Sentries about thee warders around thee 
By night and day shall leep watch oer thme army 
Such cunning wile of war now will I venture 
As did Isfandiyar my noble forbear 


The allusion is to the capture of the Brazen Fortress (Ru m Duh) 
which Isfandiyar entered as a nierchact See Shdhndma ed Macan 
vol 111 pp 1143 et seqq 
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If then thy sentry by day a smoke-cloud 
Sees, or at night a fire like the sun flaming, 
Know then at last the Worm’s witcheries ended, 
Know that its star is set, its strength departed' 


Out of his captains then seven men chose he. 

Brave men and valiant all, lions in warfare. 

E’en from the winds of heav’n kept he his counsel 
Then from his coffers fair gems he gathered, 

Gold coins and rare brocades and rich possessions, 
Holding things priceless cheap in his prudence 
With lead and copper then two chests he crammed full. 
And, midst his baggage bound one brazen cauldron, 
Being well skilled in crafts and devices 

When in this wise his wares had been chosen 
From the horse-master ten asses claimed he, 

And like an ass-herd in coarse apparel clad. 

But with his bales filled full with gold and silver 
Fared he with anxious heart forth on the foiward way, 
And from the camp set his face to the fortress 
Also those two brave peasants who gave him 
Harbour and shelter once in disaster 
Chose he as comrades on his forth-faring. 

Since he had proved them loyal and wary 
Thus on the road they drew near to the fortress. 
Breasted the hill-ndge, rested to breathe again 

For the Worm’s service sixty were set apart. 

Eager and earnest each in his service. 

Of whom one cried aloud as they approached, 

‘What have ye hidden there in your boxes?' 

Thus the King answered that stern inquiry 
‘ Of every precious stuff samples I bring you : 

Red gold and silver white, ornaments, raiment, 

Dinars and fine brocades, jewels and sable 
I from Khurasan come as a merchant. 

Leaving luxurious ease for toilsome journeys 
Much wealth have I amassed by the Worm’s blessing. 
And now I grateful come unto the Worm’s throne, 
Since by its favour my fortunes prospered. 

Right do I deem it service to render’ 
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When the Wonns rearders thus heard the talc he told 
Forth^vith the forlrcss-gitcs wide tlicy flung open 
Then when Ins loads were laid safe m the fortress 
Thus did the King prepare his task to finish 
Swiftly before them spread he tlic waircs he brought 
Graciouslj gase to each what he most erased 
Then for the warders spread he a rich repast 
And like a servitor stood there to serve them 
Cast loose the locks and clasps of chest and coffer 
Brought forth a beaker brimming with date wine 
But from the bnmming bowl those who were charged 
With the Worms feeding turned their faces 
Since milk and nee for its meal must they carry 
Feared thej that wine might their footsteps unsteady 
Then to his feet leaped Ardashir lightly 
Crying, With me I bear much milk and fine rice 
I-ct me I pray you for days and nights three 
Gladden my spirit with the Worms service 
Thus m the world fair fame shall I win me 
And from the Worm s luck borrow new blessing 
Blithely three days and nights quaff >e the wmc cup 
And on the fourth day when the world kindicr 
Bises a booth right royal III build me 
Which shall oertop the towers o! the Palace 
I am a chapman eager for custom 
And by the Worm much fame shall I win me 
He by these cunning words his aim accomplished 
Feed thou the Worm they cried so an it please thee 
Thus did the ass herd wan by his wiles his aim 
While unto wane and song wended the warders 
When these had drunk deep wine overcame them 
Thus to wine worship turned th^ from watching 
And when their souls were deep steeped in the win cup 
Forth fared the Prince with his hosts of the hamlet 
Brought with him copper and brazen cauldron 
Kindled a flaming fire in the white daylight 
So to the Worm at its meal time was measured 
In place of milk and nee much molten metal 
Unto its trench he brought that liquid copper 
Soft from the trench its head the Worm upraised 
Then they beheld its tongue like brazen cymbal 
Thrust forth to take its food as was its custom 
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Into its open jaws that molten metal 

Poured he, while m the trench helpless the worm writhed. 

Crashed from its tin oat the sound of iitrcc explosion 

Such that the ticnch and w’holc foit fell a-quaking 

Swift as the wand Ardasliu and his comrades 

Hastened willi diawn sw'ords, arrows, and maces 

Of the Woi Ill's w irders, w'rapped m their wmc-slccp, 

Not one escaped alwe from tlieir fierce onslaught 
Then from the Castle-keep raised he the smoke-wreaths 
Which his success should IcU to his captains 
Hasting to Shahr-gi'r sw’ifl came llic sentry, 

Cr3ang, 'King Ardashi'r his task hath finished I* 

Quickly the captain then came with Ins squadrons, 

Leading his mail-clad men unto the King’s aid '' 

We sec from die above extracts not only the fidelity witl 
which Firdawsi followed the Pahlawi legend (known to him 
as Noldekc has shownij not in the original, but ir 
iii^foncii'figure Persian translations), but also to what extent 
^'^egends legends and fables gathered round the perfectly 
historical figure of “ Artakhslnr, King of kings oi 
Peisia and non-Persia, son of Papak the King,” known to u« 
not only from historical works, but from coins and inscrip- 
tions ^ dating from his own time With him, indeed, the 
native tradition may be said to pass from mythology to history 
(for the Alexander-Icgcnd, as we have already seen, is an 
importation from without), a point well put by the historian 
Ibn Wadih al-Ya‘qubi (cd. Houtsma, vol i, pp 178-179), who 
flouiished towards the end of the ninth century of our era, in 
the following words . 

“ Persia claims many supernatural attributes foi its kings which 
cannot be accepted as credible, such as that one had a number of 
mouths and eyes, and another a face of copper, = and 
plrsnn'legcnd that On the shouldeis of another grew tw'o snakes 
xvluch ate human brains, 3 the long duration of their 
lives, their keeping death from manlnnd, and the like 

* At Naqsh-i-Rustam See Ker-Porter, 1, pi xxiu, p 54S , Flandin, iv, 
pi 182 

® Isfandiyai, called Ru’in-tan, "ha.vmg a body of brass,” is probably 
intended 3 Dahak is here meant 
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of this things which reason rejects and which must be referred to 
the category of idle talcs and fn\olous fables dc\oid of actuality 
But such of the Persians as possess sense and knowledge or nobilitv 
and distinguished extraction alike pnnccs and squires (dihqan) tndi 
tionists and men of culture neither believe nor affirm nor repeat 
these things and we find them reckoning the Persian Empire only 
from [the time of] Ardashir Babakan So we ha\e omitted them 
[these legends] our method being to reject what is of ill savour 


Shapur, the son of Ardashir (the interesting legend of whose 
birth and recognition, given m the kir nimah^ the Shih nAma, 
^ and most of the Arabian historians, I am compelled 
to omit for lack of space) is notable m Western 
history for his successful campaigns against the “ Romans 
and his capture of the Emperor Valerian, achievements com 
memorated in the sculptures of Naqsh i Rustam 

swrur insCTifk- -s, , 

uoo* od and Shapur * The Greek translation attached to 

TD QttSIl ^ 

the short bi lingual Pahlawi inscription of this 
king at Naqsh i Rajab (which formed, as we have seen, the 
starting pome of the decipherment of both the Sosanian and the 
Achxmcnian inscnptions) avas probablj cut by some Greek 
prisoner The longer Haji abad inscription 
presents some difficulties, m spite of the 
labours of Thomas (i86b), West {1869), Haug 
(1870), and other scholars, and the excellent reproductions of 
It (casts, copies, and photographs) available Thomas did 
excellent service in publishing all the available Pahlawi inscrip 
tions, but he was more successful m decipherment than m 
interpretation, where his results were of the most amazing 
kind, for he explained several of these edicts as professions of 
faith on the part of the Sasaman kings m the God of the Jews 
and Christians, and in consequence the divergence between the 
translations offered by him and the other scholars mentioned 
IS so great that Lord Curzon says m his work on Persia 
(vol 11, pp 116-117) — 

Curzon s Persia vol 11 pp 120 and 211 
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“ That the decipherment of the Pehlevi character has reached no 
scientific stage of development is manifest from the different read- 
ings that have been given of the Hajiabad lines , and sooner than 
pm my faith either to the philo-Christian theory of Mr Thomas, or 
to the bowshot theory of Dr M Hang, although I believe the latter 
has secured the verdict of most scholars, I prefer the security of 
unshamed ignorance" 


No one, however, who is at all capable of weighing the 
evidence can doubt the general correctness of the renderings 
of Haug and West, who had the advantage over Thomas ot 
being familiar with the book Pahlawi Out of the 115 words 
which constitute the Sasanian-Pahlawi version, not more than 
half a dozen are uncertain in meaning (though unfortunately 
they are of impoitance for the understanding of the sense), and 
the meaning of the first six lines and a half is perfectly ceitain. 
The difficulty of fully comprehending the whole largely arises 
fiom our absence of information as to the nature of the 
ceiemony desciibed, and the exact object of the shooting of 
the arrow by the King out of this lonely little cave Paiallels, 
however, aie not wanting, and evidently the shooting of an 
ariow to determine a site was not unusual m Sasanian times. 
Thus Tabari (Noldeke’s translation, pp. 263-264) and Dma- 
wari (p 66) tell us that when the Peisian general Wahriz, 
the conqueror and governor of Yemen, felt his death approach- 
ing, he called for his bow and arrows, bade his retainers raise 
him up, and shot an ariow into the air, commanding those who 
stood by him to mark where it fell, and to build a mausoleum 
for his body there , and it is very probable that the shot which , 
forms the subject of the Haji-abad inscription was made for 
some similar puipose, which, were it known, would greatly 
facilitate the full explanation of the inscription. ^ 

* That the practice of determining a site by shontmg an arrow con- 
tinued into Muhammadan times, and was used by the Arabs as well as 
the Persians, is shown by a passage in al-Baladhuri’s Ktiabti fuitihi’l-buldan 
(ed de Goeje, p 276) Compare II Kings xni, 14-19 
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We ought, however, to refer m this connection to a very 
ingenious attempt at a new translation of this inscription 
made by Fnedcich Muller in the Vienna Oriental 
'"f Journal for 1892 (vol vi, pp 71-75) Citing 
^toswpUoV illustration and comparison a passage from the 
Iliad (xxiii, 852) and an episode from the life 
of Charles VI (M Bermann s Maria Theresa u Joseph 77 , 
p 38), he takes mim (translated by Haug as “spirit * ) as a con- 
ventional honorific epithet of Royalty at this time (similar to 
“sublime’ in modern Turkey and Persia and “celestial in 
China), cheiak (= Baluchi chedagy “a stone arrow ) as a 
pillar set up as a target (s^ Homers toror), and waySk as a 
bird (= Homers rpi|paii» iriXtm) , and thus translates the 
enigmatical inscription 


This IS the edict of me the Mazda worshipper Shahpuhr placed 
amongst the gods King of kings of Persia and non Persia of 
celestial descent from God son of the Mazda worshipper Artakh 
shatr placed amongst the gods King of kings of Persia of celestial 
descent from God grandson of Papak placed amongst the gods the 
King 

And when we shot this arrow then wc shot it m the presence of 
the Satraps the Princes the Great ones and the Nobles we set the 
foot on this stone and shot out the arrow at one of these targets 
where the arrow was shot however there was no bird at hand 
where if the targets had been rightly set up the arrow would have 
been found outwardly visible [or sticking in the ground ] 

Then we ordered a target speaally set apart for His Majesty to 
be erected m this place The Celestial hand [1 e the hand of His 
Majesty] wrote this Let no one set foot on this stone or shoot an 
arrow at this target Then I shot the arrow destined for the Royal 
use at these targets 

This hath the hand [of the King] written 


More probably in this place forNoldekc(Stollzes PersefoUs vol 11 
Introduction) reads the word hitherto suf^osed to be dtgi or diki as duki 
= Aramaic dukhd place 
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2 . Maim and the Mantch/tans. 

At the end of the Parthian period, in the fourth year of 
King Ardawan (a.d. 2I5-?i 6), as we learn from the Ch etiology 
of Ancient Nations (Sacliaii’s translation, p. 121) of 
^^X'cirmc the learned al-Biruni (early eleventh century), 
was born Manes, or Mani, the founder of tlie 
Manichaian religion a religion winch, notwithstanding the 
fierce persecutions to which it was exposed both in the East 
and the West, alike at the hands of Zoroastriansand Christians, 
from the very moment of its appearance until the extermina- 
tion of the unfortunate Albigcnscs in the thirteenth century, 
continued for centuries to count numerous adherents, and to 
exercise an immense influence on religious thought both m 
Asia and Europe 

In the system which he founded Manes was essentially 
eclectic ; but though he drew materials both from the ancient 
Babylonian and from the Buddhist religions, his main endeavour 
was, as Gibbon has said, “ to reconcile the doctrines of Zoroaster 
and Christ,” an attempt which resulted in In's being “ pursued 
by the two religions with equal and unrelenting hatred ” His 
system, however, is to be regarded rather as a Christianised 
Zoroastrianism than as a Zoroastrianised Christianity, since he 
was certainly a Persian subject, and probably at least half a 
Persian , wrote one of his books (tiie Shaburqan^ or Shcih- 
piihtakan^ characterised by the Muhammadan al-Biruni as 
‘‘of all Persian books one that may be relied upon,” since 
“Mani in his law has forbidden telling lies, and he had no 
need whatever for falsifying history ”) in Persian for King 
Sh%ur, whose conversion he hoped to effect, and v/as finally 
put to a ciuel death by one of Shapur’s successors^ 

The sources of our information about the life, doctrines, and 
writings of Manes are both Eastern and Western, and since 

* Hoimuzd, Bahraini or Bahrain II (see Noldeke’s Gcsch d Sasav , 
p 47, n 5 ad calc ) 
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fhe former (notably the Fthruty al Blrimly Ibn Width aU 
and Shahnstinl^') have been made accessible, it has 
been generally recognised that the information 
which they yield us is of a more reliable character 
^ contained m the writings of St Augustine, 

the Acts of Archelaus, Ac , on which the older 
u'opean accounts of this remarkable man are entirely based 
i considerations of space render it impossible to devote more 
an a few pages to this topic, which will be found fully 
;cussed in the books cited at the end of the last note, we will 
>t give a translation of al Ya^qubis account of the life and 
ctnnes of Manes (this being the only one of the four Arabic 
thorities above enumerated which is not at present accessible 
a European translation), and then add such few remarks as 
ay appear necessary for the further elucidation of the outlines 
the subject 
Al Ya^qubi says — 

And in the days of Shipur the son of Ardashir appeared Mam 
i Zindiq the son of Hammad who invited Shapur to Dualism 
and cast censure upon his rebgion (1 e Zoroastrianism) 
a M f Shapur indmed to biro And Mam said that the 

Manes. Controller of the Umvetse was tvvofold and that there 
were two Eternal Pnociples Light and Darkness two 
eators the Creator of Good and the Creator of Evil The Dark 
ss and the Light each one of them connotes in itself five ideas 
ilour Taste Smell Touch and Sound whereby these two do hear 
s and know and what is good and beneficial is from the Light 
nle what is hurtful and calamitous is from the Darkness 
Now these two [pnijciplesj were fat firstj urnniTed then they 
came mixed and the proof of this is that there was [at first] no 


Fthnsl (composed A d 987) ed Flugel pp 328-338 and the same 
th German translation intiodaction and notes also by Fidget (1862) 
Bimnis Chronology translated bySachaa pp -.7 80 1 i 189 191 '* 5 , 
5 Ibn Wddih ed Houlsma vol 1 pp 1^18 Shahnstdm trans 
cd into German by Haarbrucker 1 pp 385-291 See also besides 
ausobre (1734) and Mosheim Baur Kt.ssler and Spiegel s Eramscht 
terthumskunde vol 11 pp 195- 32 
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phenomenon, then afterwards phenomena were produced And the 
Darkness anticipated the Light in this admixture, for they were [at 
first] m mutual contact like the shadow and the sun , and the proof 
of this IS the impossibility of the production of anything save from 
something else And the Darkness anticipated the Light m admix- 
ture, because, since the admixture of the Darkness with the Light 
was injurious to the latter, it is impossible that the Light should 
have made the first beginning [therein] , for the Light is by its 
nature the Good And the proof that these two. Good and Evil, were 
eternal, is that if one substance be posited, two opposite actions 
will not proceed from it Thus, for example. Fire [which is], hot 
and burning, cannot refrigerate, while that which refrigerates cannot 
heat , and that wherefrom good results cannot produce evil, while 
from that which produces evil good cannot result. And the proof 
that these two principles are living and active is that good results 
from the action of this, and evil from the action of that 

"So Shapiir accepted this doctrine from him, and urged his 
subjects to do the same And this thing was grievous unto them, 
and the wise men from amongst the people of his kingdom united m 
dissuading him from this, but he did not do [what they demanded] 
And Mam composed books wherein he affirmed the Two Principles , 
and of his writings was the book which he entitled Kanzyu'l Ihy& 
('the Treasure of Vivification,'] * wherein he describes what of 
salvation wrought by the Light and of corruption wrought by 
the Darkness exists in the soul, and refers reprehensible actions 
to the Darkness ; and a book which he named Shdburqdn, wherein 
he describes the delivered soul and that which is mingled 
with the devils and with defects, and makes out heaven to be 
a flat surface, and asserts that the world is on a sloping moun- 
tain on which the high heaven revolves , and a book which he 
named Kitdhu l-Hudd wa't-Tadbir (' the Book of Guidance and 
Administration'), and the 'Twelve Gospels,' whereof he named each 
after one of the letters of the alphabet, and described Prayer, and 
what must be done for the deliverance of the soul , and the StfiuH- 
Asidi (‘ Book of Secrets'), = wherein he finds fault with the miracles 
of the prophets, and the Sifin’l-Iabdbiia ('Book of the Giants’); 
besides which he has many other books and epistles 
" So Shapiir continued in this doctrine for some ten years Then 
the Mtibadh (Fire-priest) came to him and said, 'This man hath 


* See Flugel’s Mam, n 324, Qjjaavpos 

® See Flugel, op at , pp 102-103, where the contents of this book are 
briefly stated from the Fihiist It contained eighteen chapters 
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corrupted th> reljgion confront me willi Inm lint I ma> dispute^' 
With lam So he confronted them nnd the Mubadh bested lam in 
argument and Shdpur returned from Dualism to the \figtan religion 
and rc'^Kcd to put Mdni to death but he fied aw-aj and came to the 
lands of India where he abode until Slnpiir died 

Then Shapur w*as succeeded b> las son Ilurniuz a \ahant 
man and he it was who huiU the city of Ram Hurmuz but las days 
were not prolonged He reigned one jear 

Then reigned Hahram the son of Hurmuz who concerned lam 
self [only] wilh las minions and amusements \nd Minis disciples 
WTolc to lam sajing There hath succeeded to llie throne a King 
joun"mjcars grcatlj preoccupied [with hts amuserntnls] So he 
returned to the land of Persia and las doings became noised abroad 
and his place [of abode] became Lnown Then Bahram summoned 
him and questioned him concerning las doctrine and he related to 
lam his circumstances. Tlien [U.ahrim] confronted him with the 
^I^lbadh who disputed with lam and said Lit molten lead be 
poured on m) bcU> and on thine and whichever of us shall be 
unhurt therebj be NsiU be \n the tight But[Man\}rcplied Tins is 
a deed of the Darkness. So Dahram ordered lam to be imprisoned 
and said to him When morning comes I will send for thee and will 
slay thee m such wise as none hath been slam before thee 

So all that night Mam wns being fla> cd until las spirit departed 
[from his bod>] And when U was morning, Bahram sent for him 
and they found lam [already] dead So he ordered his head to be 
cut off and his bod) to be stuffed with straw and he persecuted his 
followers and slew of them a great multitude And Bahrdm the 
son of Hurmuzd reigned three 3 ears. 

The account of Mani given m the Fihnst is much fuller, 
but as It IS accessible to nil who read German in Flugcl s 
translation, only a few important points will here be mentioned 
His fathers name is given as Futtaq (the arabiciscd form of a 
Persian name, probably Pataka, represented by Western writers 
as narkioc Patccius, Phatecius, and Patncius), and he was a 

This molten brass ordeal isrepeatcdlymcnllonedbothinthePahlawi 
and \rabtc books Amongst the former see Haug 3 cd and translation of 
the Arda \irdf\dmak p j+4 especially the passages from the Dlnkard 
ated m the note and also the Shtkand Gumdnik Vtj ir (ed. M est) p xli 
Amongst the latter see at Qazwini s Uhdnt I DiUd p 67 The test is 
also said to have been proposed to Manes in the Persian Tdnkh t Gu {da 
(Cambridge MS marked Dd 3 3 f 4511) 
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native of Hamadan, but migrated thence to Babylonia 
(Badaraya and Bakusaya) and joined himself to the Mughiasila^ 
a sect closely akin to the Mandseans, from whom Mani pro- 
bably derived his hatred both of the Jewish religion and also 
of idolatry His mother’s name is variously given as Mar 
Maryam, Utakhim and Mays, and it is at least possible that 
she was of the race of the Ashghanis, or Parthian royal family, 
which, if true, would afFoid another giound for the mistrust 
entertained towards him by the Sasanian kings He was born, 
according to his own statement m the book called Shaburqhn, 
cited by al-Biruni, in a D. 21 5 or 2x6, and was deformed by 
a limp in one leg. Before his birth the Angel Tawm made 
known to his mother his high mission in dreams, but he only 
began to receive revelations at the age of twelve (or thirteen, 
A D 227-8, according to al-Biruni), and not till he reached the 
age of twenty-four was he commissioned to make known his 
doctrine His public announcement of his claims is said to 
have been solemnly made before King Shapur on the day of 
his coronation, March 20, a d. 242, and it was probably 
through the King’s brother Piruz, whom he had converted to 
his doctrines, that he succeeded in obtaining admission on so 
great an occasion of state His long journeyings in India and 
the East probably followed his loss of the King’s favour. That 
his ultimate leturn to Persia and barbarous execution took 
place during the short reign of Bahram I (a.d. 273-6), is 
asserted by al-Biruni, al-Ya'qubi, and Tabari. 

“ Manichasanism,” says the first (Sachau’s translation, p 191), 
"increased by degrees under Ardashir, his son Shapur, and 
Hurmuzd son of Shapur, until the time when Bahram the son of 
Hurmuzd ascended the throne He gave orders to search for Manf, 
and when he had found him, he said ‘ This man has come forward 
calling people to destroy the world It will be necessary to begin 
by destro)ung him, before anything of his plans should be realised' 
It is well known that he killed Mani, stripped off his skin, filled it 
with grass, and hung it up at the gate of Junde-Shapur, whiph is still 
known as the Gate of Manes Hurmuzd also killed a number of the 
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MinicliTin^ I ln\e heird the Ispihlntlli Mnreuh^n the son of 
Pu tim thit Sh ipur banished lum out of Jus empire fiilhful to 
the of Zoroaster which denunds the expulsion of pseudo- 
prophets from the country lie imposed on him the obligation 
nc\cr to return So Mam went off to India China and Thibet and 
there preached liis go pc! Afterwards he returned and wasseircd 
bi Bahram and put to death for having broken the stipulation 
whereb} he had forfeited his life 

What, now, was this “gospel* which $0 aroused the enmity 
of the Zoroistrian priesthood, and which (to speak of the East 
only )wais still so acme in the latter part of the eighth century, 
that the ‘\bb-s d Caliph al Mahdi appointed a special inquisitor, 
called ^ahihu (or *yfrlfu) z-^naJiqay to detect and punish 
those who under the outward garb of Islam, held the doctrines 
of the Manicharans or Zmdiqsf And what was the exact 
meaning of this term Zindiq, which, onginally used to denote 
the Manichaans, was gradually, and is still, applied to all 
atheists and heretics m Muhammadan countries i 
i Let us take the last inquiry first, as that which may be most 
briefly answered The ordinary explanation is that the term 
,, IS a Persian adjective meaning “one who 

* follows the Zartdy or traditional explanation (see 

PP 78-9 Jt^pra) m preference to the Sacred Text, 
and that the Manicharans were so called because of their dis- 
position to interpret and explain the scriptures of other 
religions in accordance with their own ideas, by a process 
akin to the yvitiaiQ of the gnostics and the ta wll of the later 
Isma‘jlis * But Professor Bevan has proposed a much more 
probable explanation We know from the Fihrtst (Flugcl s 
M&nly p 64) and al Blrltnl (transl Sachau, p 190) that 
A'hilc the term iSiJCTOTd* (“Listener, “Auditor ) was applied 
to the lower grades of Mantchxans, who did not wish to take 
upon them all the obligations concerning poverty, celibacy, and 

The term ZaniMh occurs in the Khurd (eU West 1871 

eh ixxu p 37) and !s explained as thinking well of the devils (pp 
22 - 33 ) 
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mortification imposed by the religion, the “ saints and ascetics ” 
amongst them, who were commanded “ to prefer poverty to 
riches, to suppress cupidity and lust, to abandon the world, to 
be abstinent in it, continually to fast, and to give alms as much 
as possible,” were called “ the Faithful ” (pi Siddlqhn). 

This word is Arabic, but the original Aramaic form was probably 
Saddiqat, which m Persian became Zandtk, the replacement of 
the dd by nd finding its parallel in the Persian shanbadh 
(modern shanba) for Sabbath^ and the conversion of the 
Sanskrit Stddhdnfa into Sindhind. According to this view, 
Xandlk (Aiabicised into Ztndiq) is merely the Persianised 
form of the Aramaic name applied to the fully initiated 
Manichseans, and, primarily applied to that sect exclusively, 
was only later used in the sense of “ heretic ” in general. An 
interesting parallel, as Professor Bevan points out, is supplied 
by the derivation of the Geiman Keizer, “ heretic,” from 
KaOapo'i, “the pure.” ^ 

The Mamchseans, as we have seen, like the followers of 
Marcion and Bardesanes, were reckoned by Muhammadan 
writers amongst the “Dualists” But since the 
^Manictoans^*^ Zoroastrian religion is also essentially duahstic, 
whence arose the violent antagonism between it 
and the Mamchsan doctrine ** The answer is not far to 
seek. In the former the Good and the Evil Creation, the 
realm of Ahura Mazda and that of Am a Mamyush (Ahnman), 
each comprised a spiritual and a material part. Not only the 
Amshaspands and Angels, but also the material elements and 
all animals and plants useful to man, and of mankind those who 
held “ the Good Religion,” fought on the side of Ahura Mazda 
against the divs and driijes, the khrafstars, or noxious animals, 
the witches and warlocks, the misbelievers and heretics, who 
constituted the hosts of Ahnman. In general the Zoroastrian 
religion, for all its elaborately systematised Spiritual Hierarchies, 

* C/ C Schmidt’s Hist et doctrine dc la Sects des Cathares oiiAlbtgeots 
(Pans, 1849) 
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presents itself as an essentially material religion, m the sense 
that It encouraged its followers to “ be fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth, and to “sow the seed and reap the 
harvest with enduring toil * According to the Manicha:an 
view, on the other hand, the admixture of the Light and the 
Darkness which gave rise to the material universe was essentially 
evil, and a result of the activity of the Powers of Evil , it was 
only good in so far as it afforded a means of escape and return 
to Its proper sphere to that portion of the Light (“Jesus 
patibilis sec Spiegel, Erort 226), which had become 

entangled m the darkness and when this deliverance was, so 
far as possible, effected, the angels who supported the heavens 
and upheld the earth would relax their hold, the whole 
material universe would collapse, and the Final Conflagration 
would mark the Redemption of the Light and its final 
dissociation from the irredeemable and indestructible Darkness 
Meanwhile, by the “ Column of Praise (consisting of the 
prayers, doxologies 'ind good works of the faithful ascending 
up to Heaven, and visible as the Milky Way ), the particles 
of Light, set free from their imprisonment m the Darkness, 
ascend upwards, and are ferried across by the Sun and Moon to 
the “ Paradise of Light, which is their proper home All that 
tends to the prolongation of this state of admixture of Light 
and Darkness such as marriage and the begetting of children, 

5 consequently regarded by Manes and his followers as evil 
and reprehensible, and thus we see what King Hurmuz meant 
by the words, “ This man has come forward calling people to 
destroy the world ^Zoroastrianism was national, militant, 
materialistic, imperialist, Manichsamsm, cosmopolitan, quietist, ' 
ascetic unworldly , the two systems stood in essential ) 
antagonism, and, for all their external resemblances (fully 

C/ Darmesteler’s English (ranslation of lhe/lt«/n inS B E vol i 
p 46 and n X ad calc on largard iv 47 

See Flugels Mdm p -31 Spiegels Eran Allerlliutnskutidc vol u 
P -17 
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indicated by Spiegel in his Er&msche Alterthumskunde, vol. ii, 
pp 195-232), were inevitably hostile and radically opposed. 

In the case of Judaism, oithodox Christianity and Islam, the 
antagonism was equally great, and if the Manicliaians suffered 
less at the hands of the Jews than of the other three religions, 

It was the power rather than the will which these lacked, 
since, as we have seen, Judaism was held by Manes in 
particular abhorrence 

Into the details of the Manichiean doctrine the causes 
which led to the admixture of the Darkness and the Light : < 
their theories concerning the ‘‘ King of the Paradises of Light,” 
the Primal Man, the Devil, and the mechanism of the material 
universe as a means for liberating the Light from its captivity ; 
and then grotesque beliefs concerning Adam and Eve, Cam 
and Abel, Haklmatu'd-Dahr World-wise ”) and Ibmtu'l- 
Hirs (^‘the Daughter of Desire”), Rawfaryad, Barfar^-ad, and 
Shathil (Seth), and the like, it is not possible to enter in this 
place. As a set-ofF against their rejection of the Hebrew 
prophets the Manichieans recognised not only Zoroaster and 
Buddha as divine messengers, but also Christ, though here they 
distinguished between the True Christ, who was, m their view, 
an Apparition from the World of Light clad in a merely phan- 
tasmal bod}^, and His counterpart and antagonist, “ the Son of 
the Widow” who was crucified It is a curious thing that 
this belief of the Manichaeans was adopted by Muhammad : 
in the Our’an {sliia iv, <y. 156) it is written . 

‘^And foi iheir saywg, ‘ Verily we slew the Messiah, ^esiis the Son oj 
Maty, the Apostle of God but they did not slay Hun orctuctfy Hun, 
but the matter was made doubtful to them [or, a suniliiude was made 
fortheui] Andvetily those who differ about Him ate in doubt con^ 
cetmng Hun^ they have no knowledge concet ntng Hun, but only follow 
an optmon They did not kill Hun, for sure f but God raised Hun up 
unto Himself, fot Gad is mighty and wise'" 

As regards the history of the Manichasans in the East, we 
have already mentioned that duiing the Caliphate of al-Mahdi 
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(a d 775-785), the father of Hajunu r Rashid, 
Ma i^xidMn they were so numerous that a special Inquisitor 
inthcEast. appointed (q jgtect and destroy them ^ The 

author of the FiJnst (At> 988) knew 300 professed Mani- 
chsans at Baghdad alone, and al Biruni (a d 1000) was 
familiar with their books, especially the Shaburqin (the one 
book compo-ed by Manes m Persian, t e Pahlawi for the other 
SIX of his principal writings were in Syriac) which he cites m 
several places, including the opening words (Sachau s transla- 
tion, p 190), which run thus — 

IVisdom and dteds hate jrom lime to time been brought 

to mankind by the messengen of God So tn one age they have been 
Citai from brought by the messenger 0/ God called Buddha to India 
c Uh hoots another by Zoroaster to Persia in another by yesus fo 
** the West Thereafter this re elation has come doun this 
prophecy tn this last age through me Mdnl the Messenger of the 
God of Truth to Babylonia 

The migrations of the Manichaeans are thus described m the 
Fihnst — 

The Manich'C'ins were the first religious community to enter 
the lands of Transo^iana beside the Sbamamsts. The reason of 
this was tint when the Kisra (Bahram) slew Mam 
ha: L cfucificd him and forbade the people of his 
Kingdom to dispute about religion he took to killing 
the followers of Mam wherever he found them wherefore they 
continued to flee before him until they crossed the river of Balkh 
and entered the dominions of the Khaqan (or Khan) with whom 
they abode Now Khaqan (or khan) in their tongue is a title 
conferred by them on the King of the Turks So the Manichxans 
settled in Transomna until such time as the power of the Persians 
was broken and that of the Arabs waxed strong whereupon they 
returned to these lands (Iraq or Babjloma) especially during the 
break up of the Persian Empire and the daj s of the Umayyad kings 
Khalid b Abdullah al Qasri took them under his protection but 


A powerful protector of the Manichaeans put to death bjr the Caliph 
alWalid in AD 743 See Flugel s Afrfm pp 320-322 
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the leadership [of the sect] was not conferred save m Bab5donia, 
in these lands, after which the leader would depart into whatever 
land would afford him most security Their last migration took 
place m the days of al-Muqtadir (a d 908-932), when they retired 
to Khurasan for fear of their lives, while such as remained of them 
concealed their religion, and wandered through these regions. 
About five hundred men of them collected at Samarqand, and their 
doctrines became known The governoi of Khurasan would have 
slam them, but the King of China (by whom I suspect the ruler of 
the Taghazghaz to be meant) sent unto him saying, ‘ There are in 
my domains double the number of Muhammadans that there are in 
thine of my co-religionists,’ and swearing to him that should he kill 
one of the latter, he would slay the whole of the former to avenge 
him, and would destroy the mosques, and would establish an 
inquisition against the Muhammadans m the rest of his dominions 
and slay them So the Governor of Khurasan let them alone, only 
taking from them the jtzya (poll-tax on non-Muslims) So they 
diminished m numbers in the lands of Islam , but in the City of 
Peace (Baghdad) I used to know some thiee hundred of them in 
the days of Mu'izzu’d-Dawla (a d 946-967) But in these our days 
there are not five of them left at the capital And these people are 
named Ajarl, and they reside in the suburbs of Samarqand, Sughd, 
and especially Nuwikath " 


Of those who, while outwardly piofessing Islam, were really 
Manichasans, the author of the Fzhrist gives a long list, which 
includes al-Ja‘d b Dirham, who was put to death 
by the Umayyad Caliph Hisham (a d 724-743) ; 
the poet Bashshar b Buid, put to death in 
AD 784; neaily all the Barmecides, except Muhammad b. 
Khalid b Baimalc; the Caliph al-Ma’mun (ad 813-833), 
but this is not credited by the author ; Muhammad ibnu’z- 
Zayyat, the Wazir of al-Mu‘tasim, put to death in A D 847 ; 
and others 

The Manichmans were divided into five grades the 

Duu Imp) d or Teachers, called ‘‘the Sons of 

onthcJHm- Tendcmess ” , the Mushammasun or those illumi- 

ch'l,^n^. 

nated by the Sun,i called “ the Sons of Know- 
ledge ” ; the ^sslsUn or priests, called “ the Sons of Undcr- 
' See Flugel’s Mdni, pp, 294-299 The meaning is uncertain. 
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standing* , the Siildlqun of faithful, called “the Sons of the 
Unseen and the SammA^un or hearers, called “ the Sons of 
IntcUigcncc.” They v.crc commanded to perform the four or 
the seven prayers, and to abandon idol worship, falsehood, 
covetousness, murder, fornication, theft, the teaching and 
study of all art of deception and magic, hjpoensj in religion 
and lukewarmness m daily life To these ten commandments 
were added belief m the four Supreme E'^cnccs to wit, God 
(“ the King of the Paradises of I ight ), His Light, His Power, 
and Hts Wisdom , fasting for seven da)s m each month , and 
the acceptance of “ the three seals, called b) St Augustine 
and other Christian writers the siffnamla eni^ manuum tt stnutf 
typif)ing the renunciitton of evil words, evil deeds, and evil 
thoughts, and corresponding to the huihty huvarsht, and 
hu’vat (good words, good deeds, and good thoughts) of the 
Zoroastrian religion Details of the fasts and pra)crs, and 
some of the formulx used in the latter, arc also given in the 
Fthrtitf from w hich w c also learn something of the schisms which 
arose after Mint s time as to the Spintual Supremac), the chief 
divisions being the Mihrtj^a and the AIiqlAnyya The seven 
books of Mam (of which, as has been already said, six w ere in 
Synac and one — the Sh5burq5n — in Pahlawi) were written in 
a peculiar senpt invented bj their author and 
in'tedbr reproduced (in a form greatly corrupted and 
disfigured in the existing MSS ) by the Fthnst 
To this script, and to the art of writing in general, the 
Manich®ans (like the modern Babis,who, as is well known, 
have also invented a script peculiar to themselves called 
iha^t t badi\ “the New Writing ) would appear to have 
devoted much attention, for al Jdhi^ (ninth century) cites 
Ibrahim as-Smdi as sajing that “it would be well if they were 
to spend less on the whitest, finest paper and the 
blackest ink, and on the training of calligraphists 
From this, as Professor Bevan conjectures, arose 
the idea of M5ni as a skilful painter which is prevalent in 
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Persia, where it is generally believed that he produced a picture- 
book called the Jrzhang or Artang^ to which he appealed (as 
Muhammad appealed to the ^ir'an) as a proof of his super- 
natural power and divine mission,^ 

Q. Nushlrwan and Mazdak. 

f 

“ I was born,” the Prophet Muhammad is reported to have 
said, “in the reign of the Just King,” meaning theieby 
Khusraw Anushak-rubSn (“of Immortal Spnit”), 
who IS still spoken of by the Persians as “ Nushir- 
wan the Just” and regaided as the peifect type of 
kingly viitue We have alieady seen that this veidict cannot 
be accepted without reserve, and that Nushirwan’s vigorous 
measures against heietics lather than his justice (m our sense 
of the term) won him the applause and approval of the Magian 
priests by whose hands the national chronicles were shaped ; 
just as the slur which rests on the name of the first Yazdigird 
(called Baza-gar j “ the Sinner ”) is to be ascribed rather to 
his tolerance of other religions and his indifference to the 
Zoroastrian clergy than to any special wickedness of life. 
Yet Nushfrwan, though severe on heretics whose activity 
threatened the welfare of the State, was by no means a fanatic, 
but on the contrary inteiested himself greatly in foieign 
religions and philosophies. In this respect he reminds us of 
the Caliph at Ma’miin and the Emperor Akbar, both of whom 
took the same delight in religious and philosophical controversies 
and speculations Noldeke {Gesch d Sasantden, p 150, n. 3 
ad calc ), who is by no means disposed to look favourably on 
the Persians, gives, on the whole, a very favourable summary 
of his chaiacter, which he concludes in the following words : 
“ On the whole Khusraw (Nushirwan) is certainly one of the 
greatest and best kings whom the Persians ever possessed, 
which, however, did not prevent him from being capable of 

* Cf Shahnama, ed Macao, vol iu, pp 14.53-1454 
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reckless cruelty, nor from basing little more regard for the 
truth than the Persnns, esen the best, arc wont to hive” 
His suppression of the Maxdakitcs, his successful campaigns 
against the “Romans (n}*zantincs), his wise laws, his care 
for the national defences, and the prospent) cnjo>cd b) the 
Persian Fmpirc during his reign (a d S3*-578) all conduced 
to the hi^h reputation which he cnjo)s in the East as an 
ideal monarch , while his reception of the seven 
Greek philosophers, expelled from their native 
j\ h) ilic iniolcrancc of the Emperor Justitinii, 

and his insertion of a special clause m their favour 
(vvhcrcbv they were guaranteed toleration and freedom from 
interference on their return thither) in a treaty which he 
concluded with the Bi'ranttncs at the close of a successful 
war, as well as his love of knowledge, exemplified not only 
by his patronage of learned men, but by the establishment of 
a great medial school at Jundc Shapur, and by tlie numerous 
translations from Greek and Sanskrit into Pahhwj executed by 
Ills orders, aused it to be believed, even in the West, “that a 
disaplc of Plato was seated on the Persian throne * 

The importance of the visit to the Persian Court of the 
Neo Plaionist philosophers memioncd above has, I think, 
hardly been sufficiently emphasised How much 
* mysticism of the Persians, the doctrine 
til of *hc 5 ufis,whicli will be fully discussed in a 
later chapter, owes to Nco-Platonism, is beginning 
to be recognised, and has been admirably illustrated by my 
friend and former pupil Mr R A Nicholson, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in his Selected Peemi from the 
Dlvdn of Shams t Tabriz (Cambridge, 1898) nor, if 
Darmesteter s views be correct, did Zoroastrianism disdain 
to draw materials from the same source The great historical 
introduction of Greek philosophical and scientific ideas into 

See the excellent account o( Nuvhfrvv ut given by Gibbon (Dec/iiie 
and Fall ed 1813 \ol vu pp 0* ju#) 
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the East took place, as is well known, during the early 
‘Abbasid period, especially during the reign of Hfirunu’r- 
Rashld’s son al-Ma’iniin (a.d 813-833), but it is exceedingly 
probable (though, owing to the loss of the great bulk of 
Pahlawi literature, especially the non-rcligious portion, it 
cannot be proved) that already in the sixth century, during 
the reign of Niishirwan, this importation had begun, and that 
the beginnings of the Sufi doctrines, as of so many others, may 
in reality go back beyond the Muhammadan to the Sasanian 
times As regards the Christians, Nuslurivaii’s contempt for 
their pacific doctrines and vexation at the rebellious behaviour 
of his son AnClsha-zadh (see p 136 supra) did not prevent him 
from according certain privileges to the dangerous and often 
disloyal Monophysitcs,^ or from accepting in one of his treaties 
with the Byzantine Emperor certain stipulations in favour of 
the Catholics; 2 nay, it v/as even asserted by Euagnus and 
Sebcos I that he was privately baptized before his death, which 
statement, though certainly false, shows that he was generally 
regarded as favourably disposed towards the Christians, who, 
as Noldekc remarks, gave a touching proof of their gratitude 
for his favours a century later when they would not suffer the 
remains of his unfortunate descendant Yazdigird III, the last 
ruler of the House of Sasan, to lie unbuned Such toleration, 
however, was always subject to considerations of the safety of 
the State and the order of social life, both of which were 
threatened by the doctrines of the communist Mazdak, of 
whom we shall now speak * 

The evidence which has come down to us concerning this 
lemarkable man has been carefully collected by Noldekes m 

* See Noldeke, Gcsclt d. Sasamden, p 162 ad calc 

® Gibbon, op ett ,p 305, n 52 ad calc 

3 See also a more popular account by the same scholar in the Deutsche 
Rundschau for Febiuary, 1879, pp 284 cl seqq 

The most ancient and authentic notices of, or references to, Mazdak 
are as follows — 
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the fourth Excursus {Veler Mazda^ und die Mazda^terty pp 
455-467) appended to his admirable History of the Sdsdnians, 
which we ha\c already had occasion to cite so fre- 
qucntly It must naturally be borne in mind that 
this rests entirely on the statements of persons 
(whether Zoroastnin or Christian) who were bitterly opposed 
to his teaching, and that if the case for the defence had been 
preserved we might find favourable features, or at least cxicnu 

(i) In the Pahtaj:'! translation of the \cndidad Fargatd iv v 49 the 
words of the Avestn tett if a thtsman who can stnie against the ungodly 
Sonre s f Ashemao^ka (< e fiend or heretjc *) mho does not 
1 form ti eat are illustrated by the gloss liLe Mazdak son of 
1 P Aijttt Batndadh while other references to the accursed 
Mazdak occur in the PaAmnn iasht which however is one of the latest 
products of Pahlawi literature and 1$ in its extant fonn referred by West 
to about the twelfth century of our era There also existed a Pahlawif 
Jlfo dak ndmak, or Book of Mazdak which was one of the numerous! 
Pahlawi works translated into Arabic by Ibnul Muqaffa but this unfor < 
tunately is lost though its contents are to some extent preserved by other I 
Arabic writers 

(11) In Greek references to Mazdak occur m the works of 
** Procopius Theophanes and John Malalas 

(ill) In S)nac in the Chronide of Joshua the Stjlitc (Wright s cd and 
tnnsl S rx) who speaks of KingKawads evil conduct 
^ * in re-establishmg the aboroimbic sect of the Magi which 

ts called (hat of the Zaradushtakan which teaches that women should be 
in common 

(iv) In Arabic, accounts of Mazdak are given by of } a qubi (c A H 260 
cd Houtsma vol i p 186) w ho menbons that he and his master Zaratusht 

4 A abtc K^*“xagan were pot to death by Anushirwan Ibn Qutayba 
(t All 70-"76 KttdbutMadnf ed Wustenfeld i850» 
p 328) Dinawan (f A H 28 - 90 ed Guirgass p 69) yotarf (fA H 310 
ed de Goeje Senes I \ol 11 pp 885-886 = Noldeke s transi pp 
140-144 pp 893-894 = boldckc pp I54-I55) ftani a of Isfahan (early 
fourth century of llijra) Eutychtus {f ah 38) Masudi (f All 346 
Muru]u dh Dkahab ed B de MeynaM vol ii pp I9:)-I96) at Birum 
(t A.H 440 Sachau s translation p 192) Shahnstdm (f A H 548 kitdbu I 
tnilal ed Cureton, pp 19 -194 = Haarbrucker s tiansl pp 291-293) 
Ibnu f Af/urffAii 6jO} Abut Fidd{f All 732 cd Fleischer pp 88-91) 
and Other histonans 

(v) In Persian the narratives in the Shdhndma of Firdawsi (ed Macan 
vol 111 pp 1611-1616) and the Si)dsal ttdma of the f Miif* (ed 
Schefer pp 166-181) deserve espeoalraenbon 
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ating circumstances, of which wc now know nothing What, 
for example, to take an analogous case from modern times, 
would be our judgment of the Babis if we depended solely on 
^the highly-coloured and malicious presentations of their 
doctrines and practices contained in such official chronicles as 
the NAsifJm H~Tawarlljt of the court-histonan Ltschm' l-Mul^ 
or of the talented Riza-quli Khan’s supplement to the 
Raivzatils-Safa^ov even of presumably unprejudiced Europeans 
who wetc dependent for their infonnation on the accounts 
current in court circles ? In this connection it is worthy of 
remark that the charges of communism and antinomianism, 
especially m what concerns the relation of the sexes, were those 
most frequently brought alike against the Mazdakites of the 
sixth and the Babis of the nineteenth century by their 
opponents , and since we now know that the alleged com- 
munism of the early Babis, so far as it existed at all, vtas merely 
incidental, as m the similar case of the early Christians, and 
cannot be regarded as in any sense a charactenstic of their 
doctrines, we cannot avoid a suspicion that the same thing 
holds true in some degree of Mazdak and his followers. 

Whether Mazdak himself originated the doctrines associated 
with his name is doubtful, a certain Zarddusht the son of 
Khurragan, of Fasa in the province of Fars, being 
mentioned in some of the sources as their real 
author. Of the theoretical basis of this doctrine 
we know much less than of its practical outcome, but Noldeke 
well remarks that “ what sharply distinguishes it from modern 
Communism and Socialism (so far as these show themselves, 
not in the dreams of individuals, but m actual parties), is its 
religious character ” All evils, in Mazdak’s view, were to be 
attributed to the demons of Envy, Wiath, and Greed, who had 
destroyed the equality of mankind decreed and desired by God, 
which equality it was his aim to restore The ascetic element 
which has been already noticed (p i6i supra) as one of the 
features of Manichseanism to which the Zoroastrians so 
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strongly objected also appears in the religion of Mazdak j,n 
the prohibition of shedding blood and eating mrat Indeed, as 
we have already seen (p i69~h iW calc\ to the Zoroas 
trian theologians Mazdak was par excellence “ the ungodly 
Ashcmaogha who does not cat * 

For politiC4al reasons, of which, according to Noldekes view, 
the chief was a desire to curb the excessive power of the priests 
and nobles, King Kaw 5 dh (or Qubad) favoured the 
Se uaidaS» doctrine , an action which led to his temporary 
deposition in fatour of his brother Jdmasp This 
untoward event probably produced a considerable alteration in 
his feelings towards the new sect, and the balance of testimony 
places in the last years of his reign that wholesale 
MaidAkitw (A.i> slaughter of the Mazdakitcs with which, m the 
* popular legend, Khusraw the First is credited, and 

by which he is said to have earned his title of Nushlrwdn 
{Anuihal^rubiny “Of Imnortal Sprit ) According to the 
current account (given m its fullest form m the Styitat nima of 
theNidhamul Mulk(cd Schcfcr,pp 166-181 transl pp 245- 
266), Prince Nushirwan, after exposing the evil designs and 
juggler s tricks of Mazdak to his father King Kawadh, deccii ed 
the heresiarch by a feigned submission, and fixed a day when, m 
presence of all the Mazdakitcs, he would make formal and 
public profession of the new doctrine Invitations were issued 
to the Mazdakitcs to a great banquet which the prince would 
provide in one of the royal gardens but as each group entered 
the garden they were seized by soldiers who lay m wait for 
them, slam, and buried head downwards in the earth with their 
feet protruding When all had been thus disposed of, Nushirwan 
invited Mazdak, whom he had himself received in private 
audience, to take a walk with him through the garden before 
the banquet, and to inspect the produce thereof On entering 
the garden, “ Behold, said the prince, pointing to the upturned 
feet of the dead heretics, “the crop which your evil doctrines 
have brought forth • Therewith he made a sign, and Mazdak 
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was at once seized, bound and buried alive head downwards in 
the midst of a large mound of earth specially prepared for him 
in the middle of the garden. A contemporary 
Contemporary account of the massacrc by an eyewitness, 
Timotheus the Persian, has been preserved to us 
by Theophanes and John Malalas The presence at this 
horrible scene of the Christian bishop Bazanes, who was also 
the King’s physician, finds a curious parallel in recent times, for 
Dr Polak, court-physician to the late Nasiru’d-Dm Shah, was 
present at the cruel execution of the beautiful Babi heroine 
Qurratu’i-'Ayn in 1852 

However great the number of Mazdakites who perished in 

this massacre (which took place at the end of a d. 528, or 

the beginning of 520) may have been, the sect 
Subsequent his- j ° i < ^ ^ i t j 

too of the can hardly have been exterminated in a day, and 

irlazdaVitCB ^ ^ ^ 

there are reasons for believing that a fresh perse- 
cution took place soon after Nushirwan’s accession to the 
throne ( a.d 531) After that, even, the sect,though no longer 
manifest, propably continued to exist in secret , nor is it 
unlikely that, as is suggested by some Muhammadan writers, 
Its doctrines, like those of the Manichaeans, passed over into 
Muhammadan times, and were reproduced more or less faith- 
fully by some of those strange antinomian sects of later days 
which will demand our attention in future chapters. This 
view IS most strongly advanced by the celebrated Ni^mu’!- 
Mulk, who, m his Treatise on Government (Siyasat-nama) 
endeavours at great length to show that the Isma‘ilis and 
Assassins towards whom he entertained so violent an antipathy 
(amply justified in the event by his assassination at their hands 
on October 14, 1092) were the direct descendants of the 
Mazdakites. 


4 The Decline and Fall of the House of S&sdn. 

In the long and glorious reign of Nushfrwan(A.D. 531-578), 
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no year, perhaps, was so memorable, or so fraught with consc 
quences of deep and unsuspected importance, ^^hc forty*second 
(a d 572-3), called by ^he Arabs ‘ the Year of the 

Tt \ea oftbe Elephant In this year, on the one hand, culmi 
EJtpha t L 

naied a long senes of c\cntswhich led to the annexe 

tion by Persia of the rich and ancient kingdom of Yaman, an 
acquisition which might well arouse the enthusiasm and awaken 
the plaudits of the Persian imperialists of that epoch , while in 
It, on the other hand, was born in distant Mecca one whose 
teaching was destined to overthrow the House of Sas 5 n and 
the religion of Zoroaster, the Prophet Muhammadi^ On the 
night of his birth, according to thclegends so dear to pious 
Muslims, the Palace of the Persian King shaken by an 
earthquake, so that fourteen of its battlements fell 
^*i 7 ort*^«to the ground , theSacred Fire, which had burned 
“ continuously for a thousand years, was extm 
guished , and the Lake of Sawa suddenly dried 
up whild the chief priest of the Zoroasenans saw in a dream 
the West of Persia overrun by Arabian camels and horses from 
across the Tigns At these portents Nushirwan was greatly 
troubled, nor was his trouble dispelled by the oracular answer 
brought hack by his messenger ‘Abdu I Masih, a Christian 
Arab of the tribe of Ghassan, from his uncle, the aged Satih, 
who dwelt on the boruers of the Syrian desert This answer, 
conveyed in the rhyming rajaz regarded by the Arabian sootli 
sayers (iahana) as the appropriate vehicle of their oracles, 
was couched in the following strain — - 


On a camel Abdul Masih hastens toward Satih uho to ike 
serge of ike Tomb ts already come Thee hither doth bring the 

command of the Sdsdntan King because the Palace 
oracuu^^^^CT quaked and the Fire ts slaked and the Chief 
Pnest in his dream hath seen camels fierce and lean 
and horse troops by them led trer Vie Tigris bed through the 
boraer marches spread 

0 Abdul Masih! When reading shall abound and the Man 0 } 
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the Staff' be found and the Uosh <haU seett'f tn the Vale of Samdwa* 
and dned up ^halt be the Lai e of Sn.^a, and (he Holy I ire of Pema 
shall fail, 110 more for Satll shall Syria oi ail ! Yet to the number 
of the luncts^ your htnt^s aid queens shall rcirir, and (heir empire 
retain, though that ri hich is to come tomclh an am I ” 


Tlicsc tnlc*; of poi tent and presage nui'St, hou tn cr, be regarded 
rather as pious aftcr-thouglits than as historical facts The 
birth of the Arabian Prophet, like many another momentous 
event, was announced, we may be sure, bj no such ^arc of 
celestial trumpets, and did not for a moment occupy the 
attention even of the men of Mecca, for wliom the “Year of 
the Elephant” afforded ample food for thouglit and an* lety. 

In the early part of the si\th century the political position 
of the Arabs was as follows In the west the kingdom of 
Ghassan and in the east the kinsdom of Hfra acknow- 
Icdgcd more or less the su/erunty of Byzan- 
tium and Persia respectively. The bulk of the 
Arabs of Central Arabr, secure m their deserts 
and broken up into numerous more or less hostile 
tribes, fought and sang and robbed and r'’idcd much as do the 
Bedouin of to-da), with little rcg-ird for the neighbouring states 
In the south the rich and ancient kingdom of Yaman cnjo}cd, 
under its own Tubba‘s or kings, a larger measure of wealth, 
prosperity, and civilisation. The infamous usurper Lakhi'a, 
called D/i/i Shatu'itiiy met his well-merited doom at the hands 
of the young prince Dim Nuwas, who for since the days of 


Polllleal reh 
tioii^ of the 
Anb"- In the 
sixth ccatuo 


' J e, the Caliph 'Umar, in whose reign (a.d 634-64x1) the conquest of 
Persia was chiefly effected 

* A place near Hira, m the neighbourhood of which was fought the 
fateful battle of Q,adisi>va 

3 / c , the fourteen turrets or battlements w Inch, in Nuslnrw in’s dream, 
fell from the palace Nushirw' in’s fourteen successors are presumably to be 
reckoned as follows (1) Huimazd IV , (2) Khusraw Parvviz , (3) Slnru’e, 
(4) Ardashir III, (5) Shahrbariz, (6) Puran-dukht , ( 7 ) Gushnaspdeh ? 
(8) Azarmi'dukht , (g) Khusraw, son of Mihr-Gushnasp , (10) Khurrazadh- 
Khusraw , (11) Piruz, son of Gushnaspdeh, (12) Farrukhzadh-Khusravv ; 
(13) Hurmazd V , (14) Yazdigird III 
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Bilqis Queen of Sheba regicide seems to have been regarded 
m South Arabia as the best title to the Crown — was by accla 
mation elected king, the last king, as it proved m the event, of 
the old Himyarite stock ) 

Now Dhu Nuwas elected to turn Jew, and with the zeal of 
a proselyte, proceeded to persecute the Christians of Nejran, 
whom, on their refusal to embrace Judaism, he 
Dh Vuwi d sword, burned and roasted in pits 

th persecutl > ^ 

tons jjjg pQj. jjjg purpose, and barbarously tortured in 
other ways To this event allusion is made m 
sura Ixxxv of the Qur an “ Death upon the People of the Pittf 
of the Buf'ntng Ftre^ when they sat over them, watch 
^ ^ belteverSy against whom they 

had no complaint save tl at they believed in God, the 
M\ght), the Praiseworthy ^ 

That, as stated by Taban, 20,000 Christians perished m this 
persecution (a d 523) 1$, of course, incredible, the actual 
number of victims being probably not much more than a 
hundredth part of this , but the news, brought by one of the 
fugitives, was horrible enough to stir the wrath of the Abyssinian 

AbyssicUan Christians, and to induce their ruler, the Nejashi 
^ Nvgush, to send an army to avenge his co 
religionists This army, commanded by Aryat 
and Abraha, utterly defeated the Yamanites, and Dhu Nuwas, 
perceiving that all was lost, spurred his horse into the sea, and 
disappeared for ever from mortal ken To this event the 
Himyarite poet Dhu Jadan refers in the following verses — 

Gently t Can tears recall the things that are spent and sped? 

Fret thyself not tilth weeping for those who are lost and dead I 

After Baymtn whereof nor stones nor traces remain 

And after Silhin shall man ere build rucA houses again 1 
And again — 

Leave me accursed shrew / For what can avail thy cries 1 

The names of two ancient castles said to have been built by the Jmn 
for Queen Bilqis by command of Solomon 
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Plague on ihee I Peace ! In my Ihioat thy scoldtng the sptttle dnes / 
To the music of cithas and sinScrs in begone days 'twas Pine 
When we drank our Jilt and revelled in loyallcst, ruddiest wind 
To dtain the spailhni> wine cup I deem it, indeed, no shame, 

When it bnngs no act that a comtade and boon-companion can blame; 
For Death is by no man chcattd, the giave is the share of each, 
Thotti^h protection ht stck of the pcifiimis and potions and dtvgs of 
the leech f 

The monk in his cloistered dwelling, which rears its jams as high 
As the nest of the hawk and cagh, in vain would dtath deny. 

Thou hast hcaid,for sure, of Ghumddn,' the Louse u.th the lofty looj, 
Which they built on a niountatn-summit,fiom nicanci dwellings aloof ; 
Crowned with the joiner's labour, -with squau-hewn stones for stay, 
Plastered without and within with clean, tough, slippery clay 
With burden of dates half-npcncd already the palm-trees seemed 
Ready to bieak, while the oil-lamps like stimimr lightning gleamed 
Yet IS Ihis oncc-nao Castle a pile of ashes to-day, 

And the lambent Jtames have eaten its biauty and form away. 

For Abti Nuwds, despairing, hath hashned to meet his death, 
Foretelling their pending troubles to Ins folk with Ins latest breath I" 

Axyitj the Abyssinian conqueror of Yaman, did not, how- 
ever, long survive to enjoy the fruits of victor)', for he was 
treacherously slain in a duel by his ambitious lieu- 

by Abrahx tenant, Abraha, who, however, emerged from the 
combat with a wound across his face which earned 
for him the nickname of al-Jsham, “ the split-nosed.” 

Now it pleased Abraha to build at San*a, the capital of 
Yaman, a great and splendid churcli, wlicreby he hoped to 
divert the stream of Arab pilgrims away from 
dibon agninst the Square Temple of Mecca. But the Arabs 
murmured at his endeavour, and one of them, a 
soothsayer of the tribe of Fuqaym, entered the church by 
stealth and defiled it. Then Abraha was filled with wrath, 
swore to destroy the Temple of Mecca, and set out to execute 
his threat with his elephants of war and a vast host of Abys- 
simans. 

* Another celebrated edifice, built by the architect Sinnimar, who was 
on the completion of his task slain by his employer lest he should produce 
some yet more wonderful monument of his skill. 
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While Abnha lay encamped at Mughammas, hard by the 
city of Mecca, he was visited by *^bdu I Muttal^b, the grand- 
father of the Prophet Muhammad, who was one of 
'*dhls'l m Is* ^he principal men of the Quraysh, that noble tribe 
to whom was specially entrusted the care of the 
Sanctuary And Abraha, being well pleased with his manners 
and address, bade him through his interpreter crave a boon 
“ I desire, replied ‘ Abdu I Muttalib, “ that the King should 
restore to me two hundred camels which have been taken from 
me Thou speakest to me, answered Abraha in aston 
ishment, “of two hundred camels which I have taken from 
thee, yet sayest naught of a Temple which 15 the Sanctuary of 
thee and thy fathers, and which I am come to destroy I * 
*Abdu I Muttalib s rejoinder is characteristically Arabian “I 
am the master of the camels,* said he, “ but the Tcmple^Jias 
Its own Master, v\ ho will take care of it , and, on Abraha s 
remarking, “ He cannot protect it against me * ' he added, 
“That remains to be seen , only give me back my camels • ’ 
Hasing recovered his camels, ‘Abdu J Muttalib withdrew 
with his associates to a mountain top to await the event, but 
ere he retreated from Mecca he paid a visit to the Ka‘ba, and, 
holding m his hand the great nng knocker on the outer door, 
exclaimed — 

Lord tn Thee alone I tnut against them I 
Lord repel them from Thine Holy Land! 

Tts the Temples foe iiho fights against Thee 
Sale Thy town from his destroying hand! 

Next day Abraha prepared to carry out his threat, and 
advanced with his army, at the head of which marched his 
great elephant Mahmud, against Mecca But as 
hmV ‘ the elephant advanced, an Arab named Nufayl 
came up to it, took hold of its ear, and cried, 
“Kneel down, O Mahmud, and return by the direct way 
whereby thou earnest hither, for thou art on God s holy 
ground I Thereat the elephant knelt down, and, notwith 

13 

/ 
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Standing all their blows and stabs, refused to move a step against 
Mecca, though ready enough to go in any other dnection. 

Then God sent against the Abyssimans hosts of little birds 
like swallows abahlL as the Oui’an calls them each of 

/ '"w 

which held three little stones or pellets of clay, 
one m its beak and two in its claws These they 
let fall on the Abvssinians, and whosoever was 
struck by them died, and so the gieat host was routed One 
fugitive, they say, 1 etui ned to Abyssinia to tell the tale, and 
when they asked him “What manner of buds were these 
he pointed up at one which still hovered over him Even as 
he did so, the bird let fall the stone that it held,* and he too was 
sti icken dead , 

Such are the events which gave then name to this momen- 
tous year, and to which allusion is made m the chapter of the 
Our’an entitled the “Sura of the Elephant ” ^^Hast thou not 
seen” it runs, “ hoiu thy Lord dealt with the people of the 
Elephant^ Did He not cause their plan to miscarry^ And 
made them like chaff consumed^” 

The opinion which now geneially prevails amongst Euro- 
pean scholars is that the above legend rests on a real basis of 
fact, and that a sudden and virulent outbreak of 
^o/thekgend* small-pox did actually decimate and put to rout 
the impious invaders Small wonder that the 
Arabs saw in this almost miiaculous pieservation of their 
Sanctuary the Manifest Power of God, and that the “ Year 
of the Elephant ” marked an epoch in the development of their 
national life 

But Yaman still groaned under the Abyssinian yoke, and 
Abraha of the split nose was succeeded in turn by his sons 
Yaksum^ and Masiuq, whose hands were heavy 
Y^izaisippeai on the Himyaritcs, so that at length Sayf the son 
of Dhu Yazan went forth as then ambassador to 


* One of his coins, figured by Ruppell, bears, according to Gutschmid, 
the legend Bao-iXeus and on the other side the name of his suzerain 

Ttpaiji 
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icck relief from one of the two great empires, the Byzantine 
and the Persian, which then divided the mastery of that region 
of the world Meeting with no encouragement from the 
former, he induced Mundhir, the Arab King of Hira, to 
present him at the Persian Court Nushirwan received him 
in his audience hall, seated on his gorgeous throne, his head 
surmounted by, though not supporting, the gigantic barrel like 
crown, glittering with rubies, emeralds, pearls, and other 
precious stones, supported by a chain from the roof, which 
was at once the glory and the oppression of the S^nian 
kings 

“ O King 1 said Sayf ibn Dhu Yazan, when he had pros 
trated himself before this gorgeous apparition, “ the Ravens 
have taken our land * 

“WhichRavens^ inquired Nushirwan , “those of Abyssinia 
or those of India ^ 

“The Abyssinians, continued Sayf “and now I come to 
thee that thou may st help me and drive them away from me 
then shall the lordship over my land be thine, for ye are pre- 
ferred by us to them 

“ Thy land, answ ered the King, “ is too remote from ours, 
and IS withal too poor a land, wherein is naught but sheep 
and camels, for us to desire it I cannot venture a Persian 
army in Arabia, nor have I any wish so to do * 

So Nushirwan gave him a present of ten thousand dirhams 
and a robe of honour, and so dismissed him But the Him 
yarite envoy, as he went forth from the palace, 
imperiS^ handfuls amongst the retainers, 

slaves, pages, and handmaidens who stood round, 
and these greedily scrambled for it When the King heard 
this, he recalled the envoy, dnd asked him how he dared 
deal thus with the Kings gift “What else should I do 
with It ? answered he “ the mountains of my land whence 
I come consist onlj of gold and silver And when the King 
heard this, he swallowed the bait so artfully presented, and 
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detained the envoy till lie should lay the matter before his 
advisers. Then said one of his counsellors, “ O King, in thy 
prisons arc men whom thou h.ist cast into fetters to put them 
to death ; canst thou not give him these ? If they perish, 
then IS thy purpose fulfilled ; but if they take the country, 
then is thy lordship incre.ised.” 

This ingenious plan for combining Imperial cxpins.on with 
domestic economy wms entiuismsticall) approved, and an 
examination of the prisons produced eight hundred 
the I’c'^nntxpt condemned felons, who were forthw'ith placed 

clilloinn force , , , , , 

under the command of a super.-’ nnu.''tcd general 
named Wahri/,, so old tint, .is the storv runs, his cvelids 
drooped o\ er his eyes, and must needs be bound or held up 
when he wished to shoot.’! The expeditionary force thus 
constituted, and accompanied by S.i^f, v .as emb-Tked on eight 
ships, of w'liich tuo were wrecked, while the remaining six 
safely rc.achcd the co.ast of Hadr.im.aw’t, wdicrc the little Persian 
army of six hundred men was largeiv reinforced b) the yamaiiitc 
Arabs The news of this bold iinasion soon reached Masruq, 
and brought him out at the head of his hosts to give battle. 
Then Wahriz made a great fc.ast for his follow ers, .and, while 
they were carousing, burned his ships and destroyed his stores, 
after which, in a spirited harangue, he pointed out that the 
choice between death and victory was the only choice open to 
them, and called on them to pl.ay the part of men They 
responded (having, indeed, but little option in the matter), and 
the battle began. Wahriz caused some of those w'-ho stood by 
him to point out to him the Abyssinian king, 
simtofwahnz rendered conspicuous by an immense 

ruby, the size of an egg, which blazed on his 
forehead. Choosing an auspicious moment, Wahriz shot an 
arrow at him as he rode on his mule, and the arrow struck fair 

* Concerning the origin of this curious detail, which occurs again in 
another connection, see Noldeke’s Sasatnden, p 226, n i 
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in the middle of the ruby, splintering it in pieces and trans- 
fixing Masruq s forehead 

The death of their king was the signal for the rout of the 
Abyssinians, whom the victorious Persians massacred without 
mercy, though sparing their Arab and Himyarite 
Pmu satrapy allies and Yaman became a Persian province, 
governed first by its conqueror, Wahnz (and for 
a part of his lifetime by Sayf), then by his son, grandson, and 
great grandson, and lastly, in the time of Muhammad, by a 
Persian named Badhan of another family Even in early 
Muhammadan days we hear much of the Banul Ahr&r^ or 
“ Sons of the Noble, as the Persian settlers in Yaman were 
called by the Arabs 

With the death of Nushinvan (a d 578), which happened 
shortly after these events, the decline of the Sasdnian Empire 
began Proud and formidable to outward 
napiddwi of appearance as was the Persian power against 
which the warriors of Islam hurled themselves in 
the following century, it was rotten to the core, 
honeycombed with intrigues, seething with discontent, and torn 
asunder by internecine and fratricidal strife Nushirwan s own 
son, Anusha zadh the_Christian, revolted, as has been already 
mentioned, against him His successor, Hurmazd the Fourth, 
provoked by his folly and ingratuudc the formidable revolt of 
Bahram Chubin, which led directly to his estrangement from 
his son Khusraw Parwiz the flight of the latter and his two 
uncles, Bisdm and Bindu ^ to the Byzantines and his own 
violent death Parwiz m turn, after a reign long indeed 
(a d 590-627), but filled with strife, intrigue and murder, was 
murdered by his son, Shirue, after a travesty of judicial 
attainder which did but add senseless insult to unnatural 
cruelty After a reign of only a few^ months, which he 
inaugurated by the murder of eighteen of his brothers, the 
parricide sickened and died and a fearful plague which 
devastated Persia seemed the appropriate sign of Heavens 
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wrath against this wicked king. His infant son, Ardashir, a 
boy seven years old, succeeded him, but was besieged and 
slain in his capital Ctesiphon by the usurper Sliahrbar/17, 
who in turn was assassinated some forty da)s later (June 9, 
A D 630) by three of his bod\ guard Pur.in-dukht, daughter of 
Khusraw Parwf/., next ascended the perilous throne, and seemed 
by licr wisdom and good intentions destined to inaugurate a 
brighter epoch, but, alter restoring the v ood of the True 
Cross to the Byvaiiume Emperor, she too died after a reign of 
sixteen months She uas succeeded by a distant cousin of her 
father, who, under tile name of Pirii/., ictgned Ie»s than a 
month, and was followed by her sister, the beautiful Azarnu- 
dukht She, to mengc an insult, compassed tiic death of 
Farrukh-Hurmazd, the Spihbadh of Kliur.''- m, and w.-'s in 
tuin slam, after a brief reign of six months, by Ins son Rustam, 
the Persian general, who four years later (in a d 635) perished 
in the disastrous defeat of 0 .idisi)ya Four or flte other 
ephemeral rulers, some of whom were murdered and some 
deposed, intervened between her and Jier father’s grandson, the 
ill-fated Yazdigird the Third, who, last of that royal and noble 
House, peiishcd miseiabl}, a sohtar) fugitive, at the hands of a 
wretched churl whose greed had been aroused by the jewels 
which alone remained to the hunted and ruined king to tell of 
his rank and riches When Nushirwan liad heard from 
‘Abdu’l-Masih the intcpretation of his vision he consoled 
himself with the reflection that fourteen kings ot his House 
should rule after him ere the final catastrophe. The first 
fourteen kings of the dynasty reigned in all more than two 
centuries who could suppose that the reigns of the eleven 
rulers who intervened between Khusraw Parwfz and Yazdigird 
the Third would not altoircther amount to more than five 
yeai s >’ * 

And all this time the enemy was thundering at the gates of 

* Shiru’e succeeded to the throne on February 25, A D 628 , Yazdigird 
III, the last king of the House of Susan, at the end of a D 632 or the begin- 
ning of AD 633, 
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the doomed empire with ever increasing insistence Three 
presages of disaster, in particular, are enumerated 
hy Tabari, ^ the Muslim historian, as Divine 
warnings to Khusraw Parvviz of the consequences 
which his rejection of the message of the Arabian Prophet 
would entail The letter in which this message was embodied 
is said to have been couched m the following words — a 

In the Name of God ike Merctful the Compasstonaie From 
Muhammad the Apostle of God to khusraw son of Hunnaed But to 
proceed \enty I extol unto thee God beside uhom there 
«ter f other God He tt ts who guarded me when I was an 

orphan andmademenchwhenluasdesUiute atdgutded 
me when I was strayingtn error Onlyheuhots bereft of understanding 
and over whom calamity triumphs rejects the message which I am sent to 
announce 0 khusraw ! Submit and thou shall be safe or else prepare 
to wage with God and with His apostle a war which shall notfindihem 
helpless t Farewellt 

Khusraw Parwiz, according to one storj, tore the letter m 
pieces, whereupon the Muslim envoy exclaimed, “ Thus () 
impious King, shall God rend asunder thine empire and scatter 
thy hosts 1 In another account, the Persian King is said to 
have written to Badhan, satrap of Yaman (see p i8i supra) 
bidding him march on Medina, seize the Prophet Muhammad, 
and bring him captive to Ctesiphon 3 

The portents described as warning Khusraw Parwiz of the 
swiftly approaching doom of the Persian Empire fall into three 
categories — visions, signs, and actual historical events 

The visions include the apparition to Khusraw Parwiz of an 
angel, who breaks a staff symbolising the Persian 
power, and the writing on the wall, whereof the 
purport is thus given in the Nshdyaiu I Irab — 

See Noldeke s Sasamden pp ^03-343 

The text is taken from the rare Nthajatul Irab Cambridge MS 
Journal of the Royal Astatic Soctefy lot k'pnl 1900 p 23I 
5 See the article mentioned in the last note p 2^1 
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“ 0 weak mail I Venly God hath sent nnio Hts people an Apostle, 
and hath tevealed unto him a Sciiptme, theiefore submit and believe, 
and He will vouchsafe to thee the good of this woild and the next But if 
thou wilt not do this, thou shall shoitly perish, and thy kingdom shall 
pensh, and thy power shall depaitfiom thee / " 

The signs include the repeated bursting of a dam placed by 
order of the King m the “blind” Tigiis (a branch of that 
river •which flowed by Basra) ; the collapse of the 
vaulted arch fiom which depended the mighty 
barrel-like crown over his throne ; and the play of lightnings 
reaching towards the east over Hijaz. 

The historical event was the Battle of Dhii Oar (fought 
between a.d 604 and 610), an engagement which, com- 
paratively insignificant in itself, yet served to teach 

DhuQnr^ the Arabs that, for all their higher civilisation, their 
wealth, and their renown, the Persians were not 
invincible “ This,” said the Prophet, when he heard of it, 
“is the first day wheieon the Aiabs have obtained satisfaction 
from the Persians , through me have they obtained help ! ” 
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During the first hilf of the sc\cnth century says Dozj in his 
excellent work on I lam cverj thing followed its accustomed 
course in the B^antine ns in the Persian Empire 
Arab statM conticiucd alwnjs to dispute the 

po» possession of Western Asm , thc> were to all outward 
appearance flourishing the taxes which poured into 
the treasuries of their kings reached considerable sums and the 
magnificence as well as the luxury of their capitals had become 
proverbial But all this was but m appearance for a secret disease 
consumed both empires they were burdened by a crushing 
despotism on either hand the history of the dj nasties formed a 
concatenation of hoTtors that of the state a senes of persecutions 
born of disscntions in religious matters At this juncture it was 
that all of a sudden there emerged from deserts hardly known and 
appeared on the scene of the world a new people hitherto divided 
into innumerable nomad tribes who forthemestpart hadbeenatwar 
with one another now for the first time united (^It was this people ✓ 
passionately attached to liberty simple in their food and dress 
noble and hospitable gaj and witty but at the same time proud 
irascible and once their passions were aroused vindictive 
irreconcilable and cruel who overthrew man instant the venerable 
but rotten Empire of the Persians snatched from the successors of 
Constantine their fairest provinces trampled under their feet a 
Germanic kingdom but lately founded and menaced the rest of 
Europe while at the same time at the other end of the world its 
victorious armies penetrated to the Himalayas ^ct it was not like 
so many other conquering peoples for it preached at the same time 


Translated into French by Victor Chauvin under the title of Essni sur 
IHistoirc dt V Islamtime (Leyden and Paris 1879) 
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a new religion In opposition to the dualism of the Persians and a 
degenerate Chnstiamty, it announced a pure monotheism which was 
accepted by millions of men, and which, even in our own time, 
constitutes the religion of a tenth part of the human race ” 

We have seen that, as at the Battle of Dhu Qar, signs of 
the immense vitality and potential strength of the Arabs 
hitherto regarded by their neighbours as a negligible 
quantity” were not altogethei wanting even before the 
triumph of Islam ; yet it was undoubtedly to Islam, that 
simple yet majestic creed of which no unprejudiced student 
can Ignore the grandcut, that they owed the splendid part 
which they were destined to pla}' in the liistory of civilisation. 
In judging of the Arabian Prophet, Western critics are too 
often inclined to ignore the condition from which he raised his 
country, and to forget that many institutions, such as slavery 
and polygamy, which they condemn were not introduced but 
only tolerated by Islam The early Muslims were very 
sensible of the immense amelioration in their life effected 
by Muhammad’s teaching. What this amelioration was is 
well shown in the following passage from the oldest extant 
biography of the Prophet, that of Ibn Hisham (t ah. 
2i3=AD 828-g) . I 

“How the Negush summoned the Muhajaihi^ before him, and 
questioned them concerning their Religion, and their 
answer concerning this 

“Then he(ie, the Negush or ruler of Abyssinia) sent unto 
the followers of the Apostle of God and summoned them So 
ibnHisham’s messenger came unto them, they gathered 

account of the togetliei, and said one to another, ‘What will ye 
^^7 to the man when ye come before him ^ ' ‘ B}'’ Allah ' ' 

AbfSiml replied, ‘ we will declare what we know, and wliat 

our Apostle hatli enjoined on us, come what may ! ' 
So when they came to the Negush, he had convened his bishops, 
who had spread out their books round about him , and he inquired 

* Edited by Wustenfeld, 1859, German translation by Weil, Stuttgart, 1864. 

® Muhdpnm (“Fugitives”) is the name given to the disaples of 
IMuhammad who were compelled by persecution to flee from Mecca and 
seek a 1 efuge in Abyssinia and elsewhere. 
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of Ihcm mK \\ hat is this religion by reason of which ye ln\p 
separated from jour people jet enter not withal into mj religion 
nor into the religion of anj other of these churches ? 

Tiicn answered him Jafar the son of Abu TTdhb (may Gods 
appro\*al rest upon himl) sajing O King! We were a barbarous 
folk worshipping idols eating carrion committing shameful deeds 
Molating the tics of consangmnitj and cvillj entreating our neigh 
hours the strong amongst us consuming the weak and thus we 
continued until God sent unto us an Apostle from our midst whose 
pedigree and integrity and faithfulness and puntyof life we knew 
to summon us to God that a^'c should declare His unitj and 
worship Him and pul awav the stones and idols which we and 
our fathers used to worship in IIis stead and he bade us be 
truthful m speech and faithful in the fulfilment of our trusts and 
obs raing of tlic tics of consanguinity and the duties of neighbours 
and to refrain from forb dden things and from blood and he 
forbade us from immoral acts and deceitful words and from 
consuming the property of orphans and from slandering virtuous 
women and he commanded us to worship God and to associate 
naught else with Him and to praj and give alms and fast Then 
when he had enumerated unto him the commandments cf Islim 
he continued So we accepted hin as true and behoved in him and 
followed him m that wlucli he brought from God worshipping God 
alone and associating naught else with Him and holding unlawful 
tliat vvli eh he prohibited to us and lawful that which he sanctioned 
unto Us Then our people molested us and persecuted us and 
strove to seduce us from our faith that they might bring us back 
from the worship of God to the worship of idols and induce us 
to hold lawful the evil practices which we had formerly held 
Lawful So they strove to compel us and oppressed us and 
constrained us, and strove to conic between us and our religion 
Wiercforc we came forth unto thy land choosing thee over all 
beside thee and eagerly desirous of thy protection And now 
0 King we prav that we may not be oppressed before thccl 

Then said the Kegush to him Hast with thee aught of that 
which thy Prophet received from God? Yea said Jafar Then 
read It to me said the Negush So he read unto him the opening 
words of the sura entitled A // 1 ^ and the Kegush wept so that 


Chap xl't of the Quran belter known as the Suraht Marram or 
Chapter of Mary Concerning the mysterious letters prefixed to this 
and twenty-eight other Siirij of the Qurin see Saiea Ptchntitary 
Dtcourses § in 
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hjs beard was wet with his tears, and his bishops wept with him, 
until their books were wet with then tears, when tlic}' heard what he 
read unto them. Then said the Negush to them, ‘Veiily this and 
that winch Moses brought emanate from one Lamp Go, for by 
Allah I will not suffer them to get at you, nor even contemplate this ' " 

To enter into a discussion as to the chaiacter and motives of 
the Prophet Muhammad would lead us too far afield, more 
especially as these matters, together with his history, the 
development of his doctrines, and the progress slow at first, 
but afterwards lightning-like in its rapidity of his religion, 
have been ably and adequately discussed in the monographs 
of Sale, Sprenger, Muir, Krehl, Noldekc, Boswell Smith, 
and Sayyid Amir ‘All Of these works the last, written 
from the point of view of a modern broad-minded and well- 
read Muslim, conversant alike with Eastcin and Western 
views, is especially dcsei ving of study by those who desire to 
understand the strong hold which Islam and its Prophet still 
have even on those Muslims who arc most imbued with 
European culture and learning. The great strengdi 
Islam lies in its simplicity, its adaptibihty, its high yet perfectly 
attainable ethical standard. The Christian ethical standard is, 
we must admit, higher, but almost beyond the reach of the 
individual, and quite beyond the reach of the State._ The 
ideal Muslim state is conceivable and was actually realised, 
or veiy nearly so, by Muhammad’s immediate successors, the 
four “ Orthodox Caliphs,” whose rule the historian al-Fakhrf 
thus describes 

“ Know that this was a state not aftei the fashion of the states 
of this world, but rather resembling prophetic dispensations and 
the conditions of the world to come And the truth 
^af-rakhr°'” Concerning it is that its fashion was after the fashion 
of the Prophets, and its conduct after the model of the 
Saints, while its victories were as those of mighty Kings Now as 
for its fashion, this was hardship in life and simplicity in food and 
raiment , one of them (i e , the early Caliphs) would walk through 
the streets on foot, wearing but a tattered shirt reaching half-way 
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down Ins leg and sandals on hts feet and canning in his hand 
a whip wherewith he inflicted punishment on such as deserved it 
And their food was of the humblest of their poor the Commander 
of the Faithful (on whom be peace !) spoke of honey and fine bread 
as t} pical of luxury for he said m one of his speeches If I v/ished 
I could ha e tl finest of this honey and the softest of this barley 
bread 

Know further that they were not abstinent in respect to their 
food and raiment from poaetty or inability to procure the most 
sumptuous apparel or the sweetest meats but they used to do this 
in order to put themselves on an equah^ with the poorest of their 
subjects and to wean the flesh from its lusts and to discipline it till it 
should accustom itself to its highest potentialities else was each 
one of them endowed wath ample wealth and palm groves and 
gardens and other like possessions But most of their expenditure 
was in charitable uses and offenngs the Commander of the 
Faithful Ah (on whom be peace *) had from his properties an 
abundant re\enue all of which he spent on the poor and needy 
while he and his family contented tbemsches with coarse cotton 
garments and a loaf of barley bread 

As for their Mctones and their battles verily their cavalry 
reached Africa and the uttermost parts of Khurasan and crossed 
the 0\us 

f 

Muhammad s task was no easy one, and for the first eight 
or ten years of his mission, m feet till his flight {htjra) from 
Mecca to Madina m a d 622 — the epoch whence 
to this day his followers Bate — must have appeared 
hopeless save to such as were possessed by a faith 
which neither recognised impossibility nor admitted despair 
It xvas not only that the Arabs, especially the Bedouin of the 
desert, did not wish to abandon their old gods and their 
ancient customs they definitely disliked the pious ideals of 
Islam, disbelieved m its threats and promises of pains and 
pleasures beyond the grave, and intensely resented the discip 
line to which it would subject them The genuine Arab of 
the desert is and remains at heart a sceptic and a materialist 
his hard, clear, keen, but somewhat narrow intelligence, ever 
alert in its own domain, was neither curious nor credulous in 
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respect to immaterial and supia-sensual things , his egotistical 
and self-reliant nature found no place and felt no need foi a 
God who, if poweiful to piotect, was exacting of service and 
self-denial. For the rest, Allah ta^ala^ the Supieme God 
preached by Muhammad, was no new discovery of Islam, and 
if He received fiom the old Pagan Arabs less attention and 
poorer olFeiings than the minor deities, it was because the 
latter, being in a sense the property of the tribe, might faiily 
be expected to concein themselves more diligently about its 
affairs Yet even to them scant reveience was paid, unless 
matters went as their worshippers desired. A la moindre 
occasion,” says Dozy, “on se f^chait contie les (^J^ux, on 
leur disait comme il faut leurs v^iit^s et on les outrageait.” 
Oracles which failed to give the desiied leply were insulted ; 
idols which did not accept the sacrifices offered to them in a 
becoming manner were abused and pelted with stones , gods 
were deposed and improvised on the smallest provocation. 
Yet all this did not dispose the Arabs to accept a new and 
exacting religion. The old gods, if ineffectual, were at least 
intimate and inoffensive, and if they gave little, they expected 
little in return Islam, moreover, was uncompromising m its 
attitude towards them ; they and their followers even those 
who lived before the Light came were in hell-fire, and no 
favourite fetish was suffeied to endure for a moment by the 
iconoclastic zeal of the new faith More than this, as 
Dr Goldziher has well shown in the first chapter of his 
luminous and eiudite Muhammedanische Studteriy wherein, 
under the title “ Dm and Muruwwa,” he contrasts the ideals 
of the Jahiliyya^ or pagan times, with those of Islam, these 
ideals were in many respects incompatible, and even diametri- 
cally opposed. Personal courage, unstinted generosity, lavish hos- 
pitality, unswerving loyalty to kinsmen, ruthlessness in avenging 
any wrong or insult offered to one’s self or one’s relations or 
tribesmen * these weie the cardinal virtues of the old pagan 
Arab , while resignation, patience, subordination of personal 
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and tribal interests to the demands of a common faith, un 
worldhness, avoidance of ostentation and boastfulness, and 
many other things enjoined by Islam were mcrelj calculated 
to arouse his derision and contempt 
To make the contrast clearer, let us compare the spirit 
repealed by the two following passages, of which the first is 
taken (v 178) from the second jiru of the Qur an 
yaMfJy Vdof (entitled “the Cow ), while the second is a poem 
co^tmTd ascribed to the old robber minstrel Taabba^a 
Sharr , a name suggestive enough, for it signifies 
“ he took an armful of wickedness * 

The first runs as follows — 

Rig iteousncss is not that \c turn your faces to the East and to 
the West but righteousness is this whosoever beheveth m God 
Q 1 li 8 Angels and the Book and 

Qu n. 17 Prophets and whoso for the love of God givcth 
of his wealth unto his kindred and unto orphans and the poor and 
the traveller and to those who crave an alms and for the release of 
the captives and whoso observeth prayer and giveth m charity 
and those who when they have covenanted fulfil Ibeir covenant 
and who are patient m adversity and hardship and in times of 
violence These are the righteous and they that fear the Lord 1 

The second is sometimes considered to be a forgery made 
by that clever but not very scrupulous scholar Khalaf al 
Th asida of Professor Robertson Smith 

held, as it seems to me with good reason, that it 
breathes throughout so essentially pagan a spirit 
that It can scarcely he regarded as a fabrication , or, if it be 
such, It is so artfully devised as to sum up, as it were, the 
whole spirit of the old pagan Arabs ® The poem celebrates 

Cited in Sir William Muir’s excellent little volume entitled Extracts 
from the Coratt (London 1880) 

The text of this poem will be found al pp 187-188 of Wnght s Arabic 
ReadiUf^ Booh {London 1870) A spinlcd German translation in verse is 
mcluded in an article on the poet by Baur m vol x (for 1856 pp 74-109) 
of the Zetlschrt/t d DeuUchen MorgenUlndischen Gesellschaft 
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the vengeance c\actccl by the singer from the tribe of Hudhayl 
for the murder of his uncle, with a description of whose 
virtues It opens - 


" Vcnly in the laviiic bclotJ SaVa lies a murdoed man ivliosc blood 
IS iioi suffered io rest unavcntftd 

lie left and bequeathed the burden [of vengeance] to me, and 
blithely did 1 lake up the burden for him 
And in qiusi oI the blood-revenift, on my part, is a sister's son, a 
suordsman lehosc harness is not loosened, 

A stealthy trader siho sweats venom, tracking like the rustling 
viper, spilling poison 


Grievous and crushing were the tidincts that reached us, xeaung 
great till the greatest seemed small beside them I 

Fate hath robbed us (and she luis ever faithless) oj one hard of 
approach whose client was never abased > 

A sun-beam in the viriter-weather, until, xJicn the Dog-star blazed, 
he was a coolness and a shadoxo ; 

Lean of the sides, but not from want, open-handed, wise and 
disdainful , 

Journeying with prudence, so that, when he halted, prudence 
halted where he halted. 

The rushing ram of the ratn-cloud when he would confer benefits, 
and, when he sprang io the fray, a conquering lion. 

Long-bearded in the tribe, srwarlh), arnplc-sktrlcd , and, when on 
the war-path, a shin hyama-wolf 

And he had two tastes, honey and colocynth, of which h-o tastes 
every one had tasted 

He would ride through the 'Terror ' \i c , the Desert] alone, none 
bearing him company save his notched su.ord-bladc of Yemen. 


A band of brave fellows travelling through the noon-day glare and 
then on through the night, until, when the trior riing mists were 
dispelled, they alighted. 

Each keen warrior girt with a keen blade, flashing like the hqhi- 
ning when unsheathed 

So we exacted from them the blood-revenge, and of the two 
factions there escaped not save the fewest 

They were sipping breaths of sleep, and when they dozed I smote 
them with consternation and th^ were scattered 
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And if Hudhasl broke his suord blade many a Sdord blade of 
Hudliayl did he break ^ 

And many a iime did he make them kneel doun tn a jagged 
kneeling place ithereon the feet iter tom' 

And many a time did he surprise them at morning tn their shelter 
thereby there ufls plundering and looting tthen the killing 
uas done f 

Hudhayl hath been roasted by me a gallant namor itho itcartelh 
not of nil Ull they acary 

II ho gi eth tits spear its first dnnk so that nhen it hath drunk its 
first draught it hath thereafter its second draujit 

Mine hath become laafut to me tthen it ttas unlauful and by 
tthat labour hi tt scarce become taufuU 

Gne me to dnnk then 0 Saudd son of Amr for icnly my body 
hath itaxed lean since my uncles death! 

The hyetna laujis oier Ihe slain of Hudhayl and thou may si see 
the ttolf banng his gleaming teeth upon them 

And ihe birds of prey atsahe gorged tn the morning trampling 
upon them unable to fly I 

“Honour^nd revenge, in short, as Muir well sajs, were 
the ke) notes of the pagan Arabs ideal muruwwa (“manli 
ness or “ virtue ) to be free, bnvc, generous to return 
good for good and evil for evil with liberal measure to hold 
equally dear vnne, women, and war to love life and not fear 
death to be independent, self reliant, boastful, and predatory 
above all, to stand by ones kinsmen, right or wrong, and to 
hold the blood tie above all other obligations, such were the 
ideals of the old pagan Arabs, as they are still of the Bedouin, 
who are Muslims in little else than the name Alike typical 
and touching was the attitude of Muhammad s uncle Abu 
Talib towards his nephew “ O my nephew, he said, in'? 
reply to the Prophets earnest attempts to convert him to^ 
Islam, “I cannot forsake the faith of my fathers and what theyj-; 
held, but, by Allah • naught shall be suffered to befall thee 
whereby thou may st be vexed so long as I remain alive * \ 


Ibn Hisham (ed Wustenfeld) p 160 
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Disbelieving in the Prophet’s claims, or, if btheving them, 
piefcrring licll-firc in the company of Ins ancestors to the 
paradise offered to him as the reward of belief, he yet would 
not suffer his nephew to be molested at the hands of strangers. 

The pciiod extending from the /////ar or Flight of the 
Prophet (June, a d. 622) to the death of ‘Umar, the second 
of the Four Orthodox Caliphs {ijl-l\hulaf<t'u ’t-RashidHn)^ in 
A D 644, may be regarded .as the golden age of pious, as 
opposed to philosophical, Isl.un , for though the ideal theocracy 
depicted by al-Fakhri in the passage alrcad) cited endured till 
the death of ‘All (ad O61), wlio is regatded by a large 
section of the Ma^htn wot Id .as the noblest, best, and worthiest 
of the Prophet’s successois, discoid, schism, murder, end war, 
and internecine feuds entered in during the disastrous rule of 
the third Caliph, ‘Uthman Muhammad lived to see all 
Arabia apparently submissive to his doctrine, but no sooner 
was he dead than a widcspicad revolt against Isl.tm broke out 
amongst the Ar.ab tribes, and not till this was quenched m 
blood, and the “renegades” either slam or reduced to 
obedience, could Abu B.akr seriously turn Ins attention to the 
conquest and conversion of non-Arabian lands. Of these 
Persia alone concerns us, and once more we may with advan- 
tage turn to that graphic and picturesque histoiian al-Fakhri, 
who, after detailing the signs and warnings which caused 
Nushirwan and Khusraw Parwi'z such disquietude, and 
remarking that “ the like of these ominous portents continually 
succeeded each other until the end of the matter,” continues 
as follows . ' 

“And verily when Rustam went forth to do battle with Sa'd the 
son of Abu Waqqas he saw in liis dream as it were an Angel who 
Ai Fakhn’s descended from heaven, and gathered up the bows of 
account of the the Persians, and set a seal upon them, and ascended 
'^Pereia^ ''^dh them into heaven Then tliere was added there- 
unto what they constantly witnessed in respect to the 
resolute speech of the Arabs, and their confidence in themselves,' 
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and their extreme palience under hardships and thereafter the 
dissentient voices nluch arose amongst themselves towards the 
end of the matter after the death of Shahnjar and the accession of 
Yazdigird to the ro\al throne he being then but a young lad feeble 
in council and lastly the supreme catastrophe which was the 
veering of the wind against them during the Lattle of Qadisiyja so 
that it blinded them with dust and encompassed them m a universal 
destruction There was Rustam slam and their host put to rout 
look then at these omens and know that God hath a purpose 
which He fulfilleth 

Acconnlof the equipment of the army against Itaq and the iLresUng 
from the Persians of their empire 

The frontiers of Persia were (he most formidable of frontiers to 
the Arabs and those which inspiied m their minds the greatest 
respect and fear so that they were loath to attack them but rather 
avoided them out of respect for the state of the Persian kings and 
because of what was gcnerallv believed as to their power to subdue 
other nations And tints it continued until tlic latter da>s of Abu 
Bakr when there rose up a man of the Companions named al 
Muthanna son of Hantha who incited the people to give battle 
to the Persians making light of the matter and inspiring them with 
courage therein So a number of them responded to hts appeal 
and men remembered what the Apostle of God had promised them 
in respect to the taking possession of the treasures of the Persian 
king But naught was cflcclcd m the matter during the Caliphate 
of Abu Bakr 

But during the time of Gmar ibnu 1 Khattab al JIuthanna ibn 
Hantha wrote to him informing him of the troubled state of Persian 
affairs and of the accession of Yazdigird the son of Shahnjar to the 
throne and of his youth for he was but twentj one years of age 
at the time of his accession 

Then the eagerness of the Arabs to attack Persia was mcrea ed 
and Umar went forth with the army outside Madina the people 
knowing not whither he would go and no man daring to question 
him concerning aught unbl at length one inquired of him once as 
to the bmc of their departure but got nothing from hts question 
save a rebuke 

Now it was their habitwheo anymatter troubled them and the> 
must needs get information concerning it to seek aid from Uthman 
ibn Affan or Abdur Rahman ibn Awf and when the matter was 
very urgent to them the> added unto these al Abbas So Uthman 
said to Umar O Commander of the Faithful what tidings have 
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reached thee, and what dost thou intend ? ’ Then 'Umar called the 
people to public prayer, and they assembled round him, and he 
announced the news to them, and exhorted them, and urged them 
to attack the Persians, making light of the enterprise , and they all 
consented willingly Then they asked him to go with them in 
person, and he answered, ' I will do so unless a better plan than 
this should appear’ Then he sent foi those who were wisest in 
council and most eminent among the Companions and most prudent, 
and summoned them before him, and sought counsel of them, and 
the}' advised that he should remain and should send one of the chief 
men of the Companions, remaining behind himself to strengthen 
him with support Then, should they be victorious, the end would 
be attained, while if the man perished, he would send another 

“So when they had agreed to this plan, ‘Umar ascended the 
pulpit , for it was their custom, when they wished to address the 
people collectively, that one of them should ascend the pulpit and 
haiangue them on that subject whereon he desired to speak So 
when 'Umar had mounted the pulpit he said, ‘O people, verily I 
was resolved to march forth with you, but the wise and prudent 
amongst you have turned me from this plan, suggesting that I should 
abide here and send one of the Companions to undertake the conduct 
of the war ’ Then he asked their advice as to whom he should send , 
and at this juncture a letter was handed to him from Sa'd ibn Abi 
Waqqas, who was absent on some employ , and they recommended 
him to ‘Umar, saying, ‘He is a very lion in attack’ And this 
proposal met with ‘Umar's approval, and he summoned Sa'd, and 
conferred on him the chief command in 'Iraq, and entrusted unto 
him the army 

“So Sa'd marched forth with the people, and ‘Umar accompanied 
them for some parasangs , then he exhorted them and incited them 
to the holy war, and bade them farewell, and returned unto Madina 
But Sa'd, continuing his march, shifted his line of advance into the 
desert which lies between the Hijaz and Kufa, seeking intelligence, 
and receiving constant messages and letters from ‘Umar, who kept 
advising him with plan after plan and strengthening him with 
successive remfoi cements, until he finally decided to march on 
Qadisiyya, which was the gate of the Persian Empire 

Now when Sa'd halted at Qadisiyya, he and those who were with 
him were in need of provisions, so he sent out some of his men, com- 
manding them to bring m some sheep and cattle The people of 
Sawadfeaied then advance, but they found a man and questioned 
him about sheep and cattle But he replied, ‘ I have no knowledge 
concerning this , ’ and behold, he was himself a herdsman who had 
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concealed his beasts m a phcc of security thereabouts Then as 
Ihcj relate a bull among t them cried out The herdsman lies ! 
Lo here v.e are m this enclosure I So they entered in and dro\e 
out therefrom a number of cattle and brought them to Sa d And 
the) augured a\cU from this incident accounting il a sign of help 
from God Mmightj Tor c\cn though the bull did not speak actual 
words to gi\c the he to the herdsman none the less did its lowing 
at this juncture wherebj thej were guided to tin, cattle when they 
were sogricsously m need of them clearly gi\c the lie to the herds 
nun \nd this was one of those remarkable coincidences which 
presaged MCtorj and empire and wherefrom thc> were justified m 
auguring well 

Now when the news of Sads adxancc with his arm> reached 
the Persians the) despatched against him Pustam at the head of 
thirty thousand warriors the Arab army consisting of only some seven 
or eight thousand men though afterward they were reinforced by 
others And when the two armies met the Persians vvert laughing 
at the spears of the Arabs whichthcy compared tospmdlcs apropos 
of which I may relate an anecdote of a similar character which 
there ts nohann in introducing here Palaku d Dm Muhammad 
the son of Aydamir related to me as follows I was in the army 
of the lesser Dawid'tr when he marched fortli to meet the Tatars* 
on the western side of the City of Peace [Baghdad] on the occasion 
of that most grievous catastrophe which befell it m the year am 

[=A D 1238} We met at Nahr Bashir one of the tributaries 
of the Little Tigris and from our side would go forth to challenge 
an adversary a horseman mounted on an \rab horsC and wholly 
clad in mail as though he and his horse were a mountain m solidity 
Then there would come out to meet him from the Mongols a 
horseman mounted on a horse like unto an ass and holding in his 
hand a spear like unto a spindle unclad and unarmed so tlut all 

Cf al Baladhun (ed de Goeje pp 259 60) where one who fought on 
the Persian side at Qadisiyya relates how they derided the Arab lances 
calling them duk which is the Persian (or a spindle 

A I crsian title meaning Kccperoflheinksland {dawH or dauJUat) 
or as it may be paraphrased Keeper of the seals \1 Fakhn wrote hts 
channmg history at the beginning of the fourteenth century of our era 
at a lime whentlie events of the Mongol invasion were still fresh in mens 
minds 

3 So the Mongols are generally called by the Arab historians The 
European spelling Tartar arose from a desire to establish an ety mological 
connection between this formidable people and the infernal regions of 
Tartarus 
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who beheld him laughed at him Yet ere the day was done the 
victory was theirs, and they scattered us in a dire defeat which was 
the key of disaster, so that then there happened what happened in 
this matter ' 

" Then ambassadors passed between Rustam and Sa'd , and the 
Arab of the desert would come to Rustam's door as he sat on a 
throne of gold, supported by gold-embroidered cushions in a room 
carpeted with gol'd-embroidered carpets, the Persians wearing 
crowns and making display of their ornaments, and the elephants 
of war standing on the outskirts of the assembly So the Arab 
would approach with his spear in his hand, girt with his sword and 
carrying liis bow across his shoulders, and would tie up his horse ^ 
near to Rustam’s throne Then the Persians would cry out at him 
and endeavour to prevent him, but Rustam would stay them , and 
the Arab would approach him, walking towards him leaning on his 
spear, pressing therewith on the carpet and cushions and tearing 
them with its spike, while the Persians looked on And when the 
Arab came unto Rustam he would answer him back, and Rustam 
continually heard from them wise words and replies which 
astonished and affrighted him Thus, for instance, Sa'd used to 
send a different ambassador each time, and Rustam inquired of 
one so sent, 'Why do they not send to us him who was with 
us yesterday^’ 'Because,' answered the other, 'our Amir deals 
equitably with us both in woe and weal ' Another day he asked, 
'What IS this spindle in thy hand'?’ meaning his lance ‘The 
smallness of a burning coal,’ replied the other, 'is no hurt to 
it ’ To anothei he said on another occasion, 'What ails 3 mur sword 
that I see it so worn ? ’ ' Worn of sheath, keen of blade,’ retorted 
the Arab So these things and the like which Rustam saw alarmed 
him, and he said to his retainers, ' Behold, the pretensions of these 
people are either true or false If they be false, then a people who 
guard their secrets thus carefully, difteiing in naught, and agreed 
with such accoid in the concealment of their secret that none 
discloseth it, is assuredly a people of great strength and power But 
if they be true, then can none withstand them ’ Then they cried 
out round him, saying, ‘W6 conjure thee by God not to abandon 
aught which thou boldest by reason of anything winch thou hast 
seen on the part of these dogs > Rather be firm m th}'- resolve to do 
battle with them ’ Then said Rustam, ' This is m}’’ view which I 
tell you , but I am with you in whatsoevei ye desire ' 

"Then they fought for several days, on the last of which happened 
the veering of the wind against the Persians, so that the dust blinded 
them , and Rustam was slam, and his army was routed, and their 
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pos cs^tons were pJunderetJ *»ncl the Persnns stricken \snlh pimc 
<ought the fonJs of the TjRri* thit thej mjfiht piss to the eastern 
shore nut Sad pursued them and crossetl the fords ind Inflictcrl 
on them mother great slaughter it Jihili md plundered lliejr 
posses ons and look caplitc 1 daughter of the I crsiin Kjog"! 

Tlicn Sad WTotc to iJtnir to inform him of the vjctorj And 
during these da}S Unnr seat inxiousl) on the witch for tidings of 
the irm\ so that e\cr) da} he u cd to go forlli outside Madina on 
foot seeling for news that perchance one might arrive and inform 
him of what had liappcncd to them So when he who brought tlic 
good tidings from Sad arris ctl Umwaw liim and callttl to him 
\\ hence comest thou? from Irhj ansvvered he What of 
Sad and the army? inquired Umar Said the other Cod liath 
rendered them \ictorioiis over all this and Umar was walking b} 
the side of the man as he rode on his camel not knowing tliat this 
was Umar Ilut when the people gallirrcd round him saluting 
turn as Commander of the I atthful the Arab recognised him and 
said Why didst thou not tel! me (ma) Cod be merciful to thee) 
that thou avert the Commander of the baithful ? O m} brother 
replied Umar tliou halt done naught amiss Then Umar wrote 
to Sad Sta} where thou art pursue them not but be satisfied 
with this and make for the Muslims a place of refuge and a city 
wherein thev ma) dwell and set not a river bclwaxl me and them 
So Sa d made for them Kuf » and traced out therein the plan of the 
Mosque while the people nurked out Ihcir dwellings and be made 
it the capital of the province And thus he obtained control over 
a! Madam (Ctesiphon) and got posicsMon of its treasures and 
stores 

Mtnbon cf some gurtinf incidmfs ufcfcA haf'f'eneti at time 
\mongsl t!ic« was that an \rab got possession of a bag filled 
With camphor and brought it to lua companions who supposing It 
to be oalt’put it m the fooil which thev were cooking and found 
It lacking III savour not knowing what it was Then one who 
knew what it was viw it and bought it from them for a ragged 
shirt worth a couple of d$rhtms 

\nd amongst these was that an \rab of the desert got possession 
of a great ruby worth a large sum of mono) and knew not its value 
And one who 1 new its value saw it and bought it from him for a 
thousand dirhams Then afterwards the \rab discovered its value 

Seepp lioetseqq lufra Seen X on p ija i«/fa 

* Cf al Daladhuri p 264 
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and his comrades reproached him, saying, 'Why didst thou not 
ask more for it ? ' He answered, ‘ If I had known of any number 
greater than a thousand, I would have demanded it ’ ‘ 

“And amongst these was that one of the Arabs was holding in his 
hand red gold and crying, ‘ Who will take the yellow and give me 
the white ? ' supposing that silvei was better than gold 

" The ulUmate fate of Yazdtgiid 

“Then Yazdigiid fled to Khuiasan, and his power was ever 
waning until he was slam there in the year 31 of the Flight 
[=AD 651-2], and he was the last of the Persian kings" 

I have translated this long passage from al-Fakhri because, 
in comparatively few words and in a graphic and forcible way, 
It details the most salient features of the Arab conquest of 
Persia, though it is summary and sketchy, for the stiuggle 
was neither begun nor ended with the fatal battle of Oadisiyya 
Early in the war the Muslims sustained a severe defeat at 
Oussu’n-Natif at the hands of Marddnshah and four thousand 
Peisians (Novembei, a d. 634), nor did the battle of Naha- 
wand, which happened seven years later than that of 
Oadisiyya, put an end to the resistance of the Persians, who 
continued to defend themselves m individual localities with a 
stubbornness which reached its maximum m the piovince 
of Pais, the cradle and centre of Persian greatness In 
T'abanstan, protected by forests and fens, and separated by 
a wall of mountains from the great central plateau of Persia, 
the Ispahbads^ or military governors of che Sasanian kings, 
maintained an independent rule until about a.d 760. 

More difficult to trace than the teiiitorial conquest of the 
Sasanian^, dominions is the gradual victory of the religion of 
Muhammad over that of Zoroaster ^ It is often supposed that 
the choice offered by the wariiors of Islam was between the 
Qur’an and the sword This, however, is not the fact, for 
Magians, as well as Chiistians and Jews, 'were permitted to 

* A similar anecdote occurs in al-Baladhun's Kitabn'l-Fiituh (ed de 
Goeje, p 244) 
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retiin their religion, being merely compelled to pay a or 
poll tax a perfectly just arrangement, inasmuch as non 
Muslim subjects of the Caliphs were necessarily exempt both 
from military service and from the alms {Sadajiit) obligator) 
on the Prophets followers Thusm al Balidhurls History ot 
the Muslim Conquests (Kildbu futuhVl buldan)'^ we rend 
(p 69) that when Yemen submitted to the Prophet, he sent 
agents to instruct them m the laws and observances of Islam 
and to collect the alms of such ns adopted it and the poll tax 
from such as continued in the Christian, Jewish, or Maginn 
religions Similarly in the case of ‘Umman he ordered Abu 
Za)d to “take alms from the Muslims and the poll tax from 
the Magians (p 77) In Bahrayn the Persian marzuban 
and some of his fellow countrjmcn cmbrnccd Islam, but others 
continued in the faith of Zoroaster, pa)ing a poll tax of one 
dinir forever) adult person “The Magians and Jews, we 
read (p 79), “ were averse to Islam, and preferred to pay the 
poll tax and the hypocrites amongst the Arabs said, ^Muham 
mad pretended that the poll tax should be accepted only from 
the People of the Book, and now he hath accepted it from the 
Maginns of Hnjar, who arc not of the People of the Book 
whereupon was revealed the verse, ‘ O y who believe f look to 
t ourselves he who errs can do you no hut t when ye are guided 
unto God IS your return altogether and He will make plain unto 
you that which ye knew not * The treaty concluded by 
Habib b Mislama with the people of Dabil in Armenia ran as 
follows ‘ In the Name of God the Merciful the Clement 
This IS a letter from Hibib b Maslama to the people of Dabil, 
Christians, Magians, and Jews, such of them as arc present and 
such of them as are absent Venly I guarantee the safety of 
your lives, properties, churches, temples and city walls , ye are 

Al Bahdhuri died m A II 79 (AO 89) His work has been edited by 
de Goeje (Leyden 1866) 

Quran v 104 Concerning the acceptance of the poll hx from 
Zoroastrians as well as from Jews and Christians cf A von Kremers 
Cullurgeschichte d Onenls vol 1 p 59 
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secure, and it is incumbent upon us faithfully to observe this 
treaty so long as ye observe it and pay the poll-tax and the 
land-tax. God is witness, and He sufficeth as a witness.” 
The Caliph ‘Umar, as would appear from a passage in al- 
Baladhuri (p. 267), had some doubts as to how he ought to 
deal with the conquered Magians, but ‘Abdu’i-Rahmdn b. 
‘Awf sprang to his feet and cried, “I bear witness of the 
Apostle of God that he said, ‘ Deal with them as ye deal with 
the People of the Book I ’ ” 

Towns which resisted the Muslims, especially such as, 
having first submitted, afterwards 1 evoked, did not, ot course, 
escape so easily, and, moie particularly in the latter case, the 
adult males, or at any late those found m arms, were generally 
put to the swoid, and the women and childien taken captive. 
Still It does not appear that the Zoroastnans as such were 
subjected to any severe persecution, or that the conversion of 
Persia to IsHm was mainly effected by force. This has been 
very well shown by Mr. T W. Arnold, professor at the 
College of Aligarh, in chap vn of his excellent work The 
Preaching of Islam (London, i8g6, pp 177-184); he points 
out that the intolerance of the Zoroastrian priests, not only 
towards those of other religions, but towaids nonconformist 
Persian sects, Manichasan, Mazdakite, Gnostic and the like, 
had made them widely and deeply disliked, so that in many 
Persian subjects “ persecution had stirred up feelings of bitter 
hatred against the established religion and the dynasty that 
supported its oppressions, and so caused the Arab Conquest to 
appear m the light of a deliverance ” Moi cover, as he fui ther 
points out, the simplicity and elasticity of Islam, as well as the 
numerous eschatological ideas which it had borrowed from 
Zoroastrianism, and the relief which it gave from the irksome 
disabilities and elaborate purifications imposed by that religion, 
commended it to many, and it is quite certain that the bulk of 
conversions were voluntary and spontaneous After the defeat 
of the Persians at Qadisiyya, for example, some four thousand 
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soldiers from Da) lam (near the Caspian Sea) decided, after 
consultation, to embrace IsHm and join the Arabs, whom they 
aided in the conquest of JalulA, after which the) settled in 
Kufa with the Muslims * and other wholesale and \oluntary 
con\ersions were numerous Indeed the influx of Persian 
converts and capiwcs into Arabia caused ‘Umar some anxiety, 
so that, as the historian Dinawan informs us (p 136), he 
exclaimed, “O God 1 I take refuge with Thee from the 
children of these captiv es of JaluH • Nor, in the e\ ent, did 
his anxiety pro\e baseless and he himself was struck down by 
the dagger of one of these Persian captives, named by the 
Arabs Abu Lulu a a fact which even at the present day is 
recalled with satisfaction b) the more fanatical Persian 
Shi'iies, who, at least tiU \cty htcl), used to celebrate the 
anniversary of ‘Umars death (called *Umar kuihdn) much as 
Gu) Fawkes da) is celebrated in England 
The earliest Persian convert, Salmdn, one of the most 
revered “Companions of the Prophet, whom the Syrian 
s ct of the Nusajns include m their mystical 
r Trinity denoted b) the letters ‘A, M, S (‘AIi 
“ the Idea, Muhammad “ the Name, Salmin 
“the Gate ), embraced IsUm before its militant da)S, and, 
by his si ill in military engineering, rendered matcnal service 
to the Prophet in the defence of Madina His history, given 
at considerable length by Ibn Hishdm (pp 13&-143), is very 
interesting and that eager curiosity m religious matters 
winch led him in bis )outh to frequent the Christian 
churches of Isfahan, to flee from his luxurious home and 
indulgent father, and to abandon the Magian faith m which 
he was born, first for Christianity and later for Isldm, is 

Babdhun p 83 \ von Kremers voH p 07 

See the confessions of a Nusajri renegade entitled al Dikiritus 
Sula}imln published at Be>rout without dale and an English 
translation of the same b) E Salisbury in the ^mrital of the American 
Oriental Society for 1866 (vol vul pp '’27-308) \Isq the Journal 
Asialtqiie for 1879 pp 192 et seqq 
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characteristically Persian. And if Salmi'm was the only 
Persian who was included in the honoured circle of the 
As-Jwb or “Companions,” many an eminent doctor of Isliim 
was from the first of Persian race, while not a few prisoners of 
war or their children, such as the four sons of Shfn'n {Sirin), 
taken captive at Jaliil.i, became afterwards eminent in the 
Muhammadan world Dius it is by no means correct to 
imply (as is often done by those who take the narrower view 
of Persian literary history against which I have expressly 
guarded myself at the beginning of this book) that the tw'o 
or three centuries immediately following the Muhammadan 
conquest of Persia were a blank page in the intellectual life of 
Its people. It IS, on the contrary, a peiiod of immense and 
unique interest, of fusion between the old and the new, of 
transformation of foimsand transmigration of ideas, but in no 
wise of stagnation or death Politic.nll/, it is true, Persia 
ceased for a while to enjoy a separate national existence, 
being merged in that great Muhammadan Empire which 
stretched from Gibraltar to the Jaxartes, but m the intel- 
lectual domain she soon began to assert the supremacy to 
which the ability and subtlety of her people entitled her. 
Take from w’hat is generally called Arabian science from 
exegesis, tradition, theology, philosophy, medicine, lexico- 
graphy, history, biography, even Arabic grammar the work 
contiibuted by Persians, and the best part is gone. Even the 
forms of State organisation were largely adapted from Persian 
models Says al-Fakhri (ed. Ahlwardt, p loi), on the 
organisation of the diwthis or Government offices 

“The Muslims were the army, and their wars were for the faith, 
not for the things of this world, and there w’cre never lacking 
amongst them those who would expend a fair portion of their wealth 

* Dozy (Vlslamime, p 15G) sajs "Miisla comersion la plus impor- 
tante de toutes fut celJe des Perses , ce sent eii\, et non les Arabes, qui 
ont donne de la fermete et de la force a I'lslamisine, et, en meme temps, 
e’est de leur sein que sont sorties les sectes les plub remarquables ” 
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in charitable uses and offerings and ^vho desired not in return for 
their faith and their support of their Prophet any recompense save 
from God nor did the Prophet or Abu Bakr impose 
on them any fixed contribution but when they 
fought and took spoil they took for thcmsehes a 
share of the spoils fixed by the Law and v hen any wealth flowed 
into Madina from any country it was brought to the Prophets 
Mosque and divided according as he saw fit Thus matters con 
Unwed during the Caliphate of Abu Bake but in the year a h tg 
(AD 6^6) during the Caliphate of Umar be seeing how conquest 
succeeded conquest and how the treasures of the Persian Kings 
were passing into their possession and how the loads of gold siher 
precious stones and sumptuous raiment continually followed one 
another deemed it good to distribute them amongst the Muslims 
and to diiide these nehes between them but knew not how he 
should do or in what manner effect this Mow there was in Madina 
a certain Persian marzuban who seeing Umars bewilderment 
said to him 0 Commander of the Faithful 1 Vcnly the Kings of 
Persia had an institution which they called the dtttan where was 
recorded all their income and expenditure nothing being excepted 
therefrom and there such aS were entitled to pensions were 
arranged in grades so that no error might creep in And Umar s 
attention waa aroused and he said Describe it to me So the 
inanubdn described it and Umar understood and instituted the 
ciiuans 

In the finance department not only was the Persian system 
adopted, but the Persian language and notation continued to 
be used till the time of al Hajjaj b Yusuf (about a d 700), 
when, as we learn from al Baladhuri (pp 300-301), Salih the 
scribe, a son of one of the captives taken in Sistan, boasted to 
Zadan, the son of Farrukh, another Persian, who held the 
position of chief scribe and accountant in the Revenue Office 
of Sawad (Chaldea), that he could, if he pleased, keep the 
accounts wholly m Arabic , which al tlajjaj, to whom his 
words were reported, ordered him to do “ May God cut off 
thy stock from the world, exclaimed Zadan s son Mardan- 
shih, “even as thou hast cut the roots of the Persian tongue 
and he was offered, but refused, 100,000 dtrhams if he would 
declare himself unable to effect this transference At this 
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time, indeed, a strong efiort was made by ‘ Abdu’l«MaIik, 
seconded by his feiocious but able lieutenant al-Hajjij, to 
repress and curtail the foreign influences, Persian and IJy/antine, 
which were already so strongly at work, and to expel non- 
Arabs from the Government oflices, but the attempt resulted 
only in a partial and tempoiary succts-..^ 

Meanwhile, as has been already pointed out, Zoroastrianism, 

though cast down from its position of a State religion, by no 

means disappeared from Persia, and the bands of exiles who 

fled before the Arab invasion rn‘>t to the islands of the Persian < 

Gulf and then to India, wheic they ftHiiuied the IMrst colonics 

* ¥ 

which still flourish in and about Bombay and Surat, were but a 
minority of those who still preferred Zoroaster to Muhammad 
and the Avesta to the OurVin. Pahlawi literature, as we have 
seen, continued side by side with the new Arabic literature 
produced by the Persian converts to Islam , the high priests or 
the Magian faith were still persons of importance, in pretty 
constant communication wnih the Government officials, and 
still enjoying a large amount of influence amongst their 
co-rcligionists, to whom was granted a 'considerable measure of 
self-government , = and the fire-temples, ev en wlien laws were 
promulgated ordering their destruction, were m practice 
seldom molested, while severe punishment was sometimes 
inflicted by the Muhammadan authorities on persons whom 
an indiscreet zeal led to injure or destroy them 3 Three 
centuiies after the Arab Conquest fire-temples still existed m 
almost every Persian province, though at the present day, 
according to the carefully compiled statistics of Houtum- 
Schmdler ,4 the total number of “fire-worshippers” in Persia 
only amounts to about 8,500. According to Khanikof 
{Mhnoiie SU1 la partie mhtdwnale de VAsie Ccntiale^ p. 193), at 

* See A von Kremer’s CuUnrgesdnchic d Oricnls, vol 1, pp 166-183. 

* Ibid , vol 1, p 183 

3 Cf Arnold’s Ptcachtug of Isidm, p 179 

* Die Parson in Pasien, m the Z D M G for 1882, vol xxxvi, pp 54-88. 

The actual number of fire-temples he gives as twenty-three 
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the end of the eighteenth century, when Agha Muhammad 
K.hdn, founder of the present Qdjir dynast), laid siege to 
Kirmdn, It alone contained 12,000 Zoroastnan families so that 
the rapid diminution of their numbers must be regarded as a 
phenomenon of modern times, though lately, if reliance can be 
placed on the figures of earlier observers quoted by Houium 
Schindler, they appear to have been again gaining ground 

In the face of such facts says \rnoId {of Jaud pp 180-181) 
it IS surely impossible to attribute the decay of Zoroastrianism to 
\iolent con%crsions made by the Muslim conquerors The number 
of Persians \\ho embraced Islam m the early days of the Arab rule 
was probably \cry large from tlic a-anous reasons given above but 
the late survival of their ancient faith and the occasional record of 
conversions m the course of successive centuries render it probable 
that the acceptance of Islam was both peaceful and voluntary 
About the close of the eighth century Saman a noble of BaILh 
having received assistance from Asad ibn \bdunah the governor 
of I hurasan renounced Zoroastrianism embraced Islam and named 
his son Asad after his protector it is from this convert that the 
dynasty of the Samanids (ad 874-999) took its name About the 
beginning of the ninth century Karim ibn Shahriyar was the first 
King of the Qabusiyy-a dynasty who became a Musalman and m 
A D 873 a large number of fire worshippers were converted to Isldm 
in Daylam through the influence of Nasiru 1 Haqq Abu Muhammad 
In the following century about A D 91 Hasan b Ah of the Alid 
dynasty on the southern shore of (he Caspian Sea who is said to 
have been a man of learning and intelligence and well acquainted 
with the religious opinions of different sects invited the inhabitants 
of Tabaristdn and Daylam who were partly idolaters and partly 
Magians to accept Islam many of them responded to his call 
while others persisted in their former state of unbelief In the year 
AH 394 (ad 1003-4) afamouspoet Abul Hasan Mihyar anatuc 
of Daylam who had been a fire worshipper was converted to Islam 
by a still more famous poet the Shanf ar Rida who was his master 
m the poetic art Scanty as these notices of conversions are y et the 


Like another yet more notable convert from Zoroastrianism the 
celebrated Ibnu 1 Muqaffa Mihyar appears to have been a bad Muslim 
Of the former the Caliph al Mahdt used to say I never found a book on 
Zmdiqa ( 1 ^ heresy especially of Mamchasan character) which did not 
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very fact that mjcIi can he found np to tlirct centuries and ? half 
after the Muslim Conquest iscltir testimony to the toleration the 
Persians enjoved, and .iitfues that then conversion to Islam was 
peaceful, and, to some evtent at least, /;raduil” 

For a time, lunvcvcr, the ifitclicctual as well as the political 
life of Persia and Arabia were so closely connected and even 
identified with cich other that in the nc\t tiiaptcrs, dealing 
with the evolution of Islam and the origin of its principal 
sects and schools of thought under the Umay yad and 'Abbasid 
Caliphs, It will be necessary to speak of the two together, and 
to treat of some matters more closely connected with the latter 
than with the former. 

owe its origin to nnui’l-Muqafn' ’’ To the htter nl Q isim ibn Hiirlnn 
rcinarkecl, on hearing of lus conversion, “ liv htLoming n Musiihn.in von 
have merelv passed from one comer of tiell to .uiotiier ' (Ihn tvhallil.uv 
de Slane’s translation, vol i, p J32 , vol 111, p 517) 
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THE UMAYYAD PERIOD (a D 66i~749) 

The penod of the Caliphate (khMfat) began when Abu 
Bakr succeeded the Prophet as his Khahfa (Caliph, vice 
gerent, or vicar) m June, a d 632 , and ended 
“period ftb when, in ad 1258, Huldgu Khdn, at the head 
* of his Mongol hordes, seized and sacked Baghdad, 
and put to death the last Cahph, al Musta'sim bi lidh 
The title, it is true, was, as Sir Edward Creasy savs,* 
“ perpetuated for three centuries longer in eighteen descendants 
of the House of ‘Abbds, who dwelt in Egypt uith titular 
pomp, but no real power, m the capital of the Mameluke 
rulers, like the descendants of the Great Mogul in British 
India, until ad 1517, when the Ottoman Sultan Schm the 
First, having overthrown the Mameluke dynasty, induced the 
puppet Cahph to transfer to him the title and vi ible insignia 
of the Caliphate, the sacred standard, sword, and mantle of the 
Prophet Since that time the Ottoman Sultans claim “ the 
sacred position of Cahph, Vicar of the Prophet of God, 
Commander of the Faithful, and Supreme Imdm of Isldm , 
but whatever advantage they may derive from these high titles, 

History of the Ottoman Turks London 1877 p 150 

15 
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the Caliphate, as a historical actuality, ceased to exist, after 
enduring 626 years, in a d 1258 ^ 

This period falls into three well-marked but very unequal 
divisions, VIZ. 

I That of the Ortliodox Caliphs {cil-Khulnfau'r-Rdshnh'm) Abu 
Bakr, 'Uinai, ‘Uthnian, .incl ‘Ah' (632-661 a n), whicli ina> be briefly 
characterised .is the fJuociacy of hldvi 
of’thcCiUpMic^ - Um.iy\-ad Cahpiis (or Kings, for the 

spiritual rank of Caliph is often denied to them bj 
later Muslim histoiians), thcBauu who, fourteen in number, ^ 

ailed from ad 661 to 749 Tins ma} be defined .is the period of 
Arabtan Impcnnltwt and Pa^ati Rtadwn 
3 That of the ‘Abb.isid Caliphs, the Bauu'J-’AblnU, thirU-seren 
in number, who held su.iy from a n 719, v hen, on October 30th, 
Abu’l-'Abbas ‘Abdu'llah, called " the Shedder of Blood," 

was proclaimed Caliph at Kufa, till the sack of Baghdad and murder 
of al-Musta'sim by Hulagii and his Mongols in A D 1258 This may 
be defined as the period of Pubian Asundtuicy, and of PJitloiopIncal 
and Cosmopolilan hlant 

During the first period, Madina was the centre ot govern- 
ment ; during the second, Damascus , during the third, 
Baghdad. The Mongol Inv.ision of the thirteenth 
?n%is^on"thc ceiitury, and the destruction of the Caliphate 
poiS^n“Se"^in- wliich it cntailcd, put an end to the formal unity 
isinthcpoiiticni of the Muhammadan Empire in the East and the 

liislory of Islim j5 |,j,. jjjg jj^Qgt 

important event in the history of Asia since the time of the 
Prophet Muhammad. Long before this catastrophe, indeed, 
the power of the Caliphate had been reduced to a mere shadow 
of what It was in what Tennyson calls “the golden prime of 
good Haroun Alraschid ” , but, though the Empire of the 
Caliphs was for the most part poitioned out amongst dynasties 
and rulers whose allegiance, when yielded at all, was as a rule 
the merest lip-service, Baghdad remained until that fatal day 

* Cf Sir William Muir’s very just remarks at p S94 of Ins Caliphate 
its decline, and Fall 
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the metropolis of Islam and the centre of learning and culture, 
while Arabic maintained its position not only as the language 
of diplomacy and learning, but of poli te so ciety and 

The scientific and critical spirit which we so admire 
in Muhammadan writers antecedent to the Mongol period 
becomes rapidly rarer in the succeeding years, and hence it is 
that Persian literature (that is, the literature written in <he 
Persian language), which falls for the most part in the later 
dajs of the Caliphate and in the period subsequent to its fall, 
^ cannot, for all its beauties, compare m value or interest with 
that literature which, though written m Arabic, was to a large 
extent the product of non Arab and especially Persian minds 
( The Mongol invasion was not less an intellectual than a 
political disaster, and a difference, not only of degree but of 
kind, IS to be ob erved between what was wntten^and thought 
before and after it ^ 

To write a detailed history of the Caliphs forms no part of 
the plan on which this book is conceived, especially as this has 
already been admirably done in German by Dr Gustav Weil 
(1846-1862) and m English by Sir William Muir* Nor, 
indeed, are these excellent works amongst the European sources 
on which we shall chiefly draw m endeavouring to delineate m 
broad outlines the characteristics of each period, especially as 
regards its Persian manifestations in the fields of religious and 
^ philosophical speculation, culture, politics, and science For 
this purpose the most valuable and suggestive books written 
in European languages are the following A von Kremers 
Geschtchte der herrsenendert Ideen des hlams (1868) Idem, 
Cuhurgeschtchthche Stretfzuge auf dem Gebtete des hlams (1873) 
Idem, Cuhurgeschtchte des Orients unter dem Chalifen (2 vols , 
1875-1877) Dozy s Het Islam (1863) translated into French 
by Victor Chauvin under the title Essai sur I Histoire de 
rislamssme (1879) Idem, Htstotre des Musulmans d Espagne 

Annals oj the Early Califhate (1883) the CaUpkaie tls Rise Decline 
flHifFfltt (1891 and 189 ) nhotheLtfeofUahomct Mahometandlslam &c 
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Goldziher’s Muhammedanische Studten (2 vols , 1889-1890); 
V^an VIoten’s Recherches sur la Domination arabe^ le Chutisme et 
ks Croyances Messianiques sous le Khalifat des Omayades (1894) ; 
Idem, Oplomst der Abhasiden , T W Arnold’s Preaching oj 
Islam (1896), and other similar works by Caussm de Perceval, 
Schmolders, Dugat, See , to which must be added numerous 
valuable monographs, such as those of Brunnow on the 
Khdrijites, Goldziher on the Zahintes, de Goeje on the 
Carmathians, Steiner on tlie Mu‘tazilites, Spitta on the School 
of al-Ash‘arl, and many others 

In the two histones of Persia with which Englishmen aie 
most familiar, those of Sir John Malcolm and Clements 
Markham, the transition period intervening between the Arab 
Conquest in the seventh century of our eia, and the formation 
of the first independent or semi-independent post-Muhammadan 
Persian dynasties in the ninth, is rather cursorily and 
inadequately tieated, as though, like the period which separates 
the fall of the Achjemenian fiom the rise of the Sdsdnian 
dynasties (b.c 330 A d 226), it were a mere interruption of 
the national life, instead of being, as in many ways it actually 
was, the most interesting, and intellectually, the most fruitful 
of all the periods into which Persian history can be 
divided. For this reason it will here be discussed with some 
fulness, especially in what concerns the origin of the first sects 
whereby Isldm was torn asunder 

Although the Umayyad Caliphate, strictly speaking, began 
with the death of ‘All- and the accession of Mu^awiya in 
AD 66 r, the tendencies which led to its establishment go 
hack to the rule of ‘Uthman (a d 644-656), the third of 
tlie four “ Orthodox Caliphs ” We have seen that the 
creation of a common national feeling amongst the Arabs, 
nay more, of a common religious feeling among all Muslims, 
in place of the narrow clannishness of the heathen Arabs, was 
one of the greatest and most notable results of the Prophet’s 
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mission But such counsels of perfection were from the first 
hard to follow, being too radically opposed to ancient and 
deeply rooted national instincts, and even the Prophet s 
partiality for Mecca, his native city, and the Qunysh, his 
own tribe, had on several occasions given rise to some dis 
content and murmuring on the part of his allies of Madina (the 
Ansdr^ or “ Helpers ) to whose timely aid Ins cause owed so 
much Still, on the whole, this ideal of equality amongst all 
Muslims was fairly maintained until the death of ‘Umar in 
A D 644 That It was the ideal is apparent from numerous 
passages both m the Quran and in Tradition, such as “the 
noblest of you in the sight of God is he who most feareth 
God xhx, 13) , “the believers are but brethren, so 

make peace between your two brothers ’ aw, xhx, 10) 

“ O man * God hath taken away from you the arrogance 
af heathen days and the ancient pnde in ancestry , an Arab 
hath no other precedence over a barbarian than by virtue of 
the fear of God , ye arc all the progeny or Adam, and Adam 
himself IS of the earth (Tradition) * At this time, it is true, 
there were but a very few non Arabs or “ barbarians who 
had embraced Islam, and it is doubtful whether, even in his 
moments of greatest optimism, the Prophet ever dreamed of 
his religion extending much beyond the Arabian peninsula 
but here at least is the idea, clearly expressed, of a potential 
;quality amongst believers, and an aristocracy not of birth but 
of faith 

With the accession of ‘UthmSn, however, the old nepotism 
and clannish feeling once more became very evident and 
dangers of sedition and schism, sdeeady imminent by reason 
of the jealousies between Mecca and Madina, between the 
Muhdjtriin (“Exiles ) and the Amir (“Helpers ), between 
the Hashimite and Umay)ad factions of the Prophets tribe 
of Quraysh, and between this tribe and the other Arabs, who 
regarded its ascendancy with ill concealed discontent, were 
See von Kremer s Sinif Uf, 


P 2 
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brought to a head by the new Caliph’s irresolution and 
weaknessj obstinacy, and undisguised furtherance of the 
interests of his Umayyad kinsmen, even of those whose 
attachment to Islam was most open to doubt To make 
clearer what follows, two genealogical tables from Stanley 
Lane-Poole’s most useful manual on the Muhatiimadan Dynasties 
(1894) are here inserted Of these, the first shows the sub- 
divisions of the tribe of Quraysh and the general connection 
of the lines of Caliphs. 


QURA'iSH 
Abd Manaf 


'CJMAR 

Haifa » Muham- 
mad 


ABtf Bakr 
' I 

'A'lsha = 


Hasliim 


‘Abdu'l-Muttalib 


‘Abdu llah Abu 1 abb 

Muhammad the 
PROPHET 


'Abbas 

•Abbasids 


'Abd Snaras 
Umaj’ja 

‘Uthman and the 
Umaaiads 


Uthman £= 


Ruqavya 

and 

Umni Kulthum 


Fatima 


al-Hasan 


•= ‘Ail =s al-Hanafivya 

I I 

I Mubammad Ibnul-Hanafiyya 
al-Husayn 


ShIttf Imams, 
Fatimid Caliphs, &c 


From this table we see that of the four “ Orthodox Caliphs,” 
the two fiist, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, were the ProphetJs fathers- 
in-law, while the two last, ‘Uthmdn and ‘AH, were both his 
sons-in-law ; but that ‘AH alone was closely related by blood, 
he being Muhammad’s first cousin, in addition to which he 
was distinguished by his early and devoted adhesion to the 
Faith. We also see (and the impoitance of this fact will 
appear in the next chapter) that the term Hdshimite, or 
descendant of Hashim, is equally applicable to the ShPite 
Imdms descended from ‘AH and the Prophet’s daughter FAtima, 
and to the ‘Abbifeid Caliphs, but excludes the Umayyads. 

The second table shows the relation of the Umayyad 
Caliphs to one another and to ‘Uthmin. 


CALIPHATE or UTHMAn 
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* " Wald 1 1 tt^dwiya 


tj. Ibrahim 


Ab Su/yin 
I if ^iwiya I 
a. Yai d I 
3. M ^iwiya II 


UuATTaDs OP Sratv 


From the very beginning of his reign ‘UthmSn showed 
a tendency to favour his friends and kinsmen at the expense 
and to the detriment of that rigid and unswerving justice 
which IsHm had set up as us idea! That Abu Lulu a, the 
Persian slave who had assassinated ‘Umar the late Caliph, 
should suffer the penalty of death was natural enough , but 
‘Umars son, ‘Ubajdullah, not content with slaying the 
assassin, also slew a Persian noble named Hurmuzan, a captive 
of war who had made profession of Islam, because he suspected 
him of complicity Of such complicity there was no proof, 
and ‘Ah, ever rigorous in upholding the laws of Islam, held 
that ‘Ubajdullah should be put to death, as having slam 
a believer without due cause ‘UthmSn, however, would not 
hear of this, but instead named a monetary compensation, 
which he himself paid ' and when Ziyad b Labfd, one of 
the Ansir, upbraided him in verse® foi'lus misplaced leniency, 
he silenced and expelled the over bold poet 

Thus from the very moment of his accession ‘Uthm^s 
readiness to be swayed by personal considerations was apparent, 
but It became much more conspicuous as time went on The 

Mujr 8 Cahfihaie p 20 j 

The verses will be found in de Goejes ed of Tabari Ser I vol v 
P /96 
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Arabs in general were embittered against the tribe of Quraysh, 
whose supremacy they watched with gi owing jealousy; and 
' now ‘Uthman’s open paitiality for the Umayyad branch of 
that tube, which had strenuously and bitterly opposed the 
Prophet so long as opposition was possible, and had only 
made a tardy and unwilling profession of Islam when it 
could no longer be resisted, thoroughly alienated the Hashi- 
mite branch, so that even Ouraysh was no longer united 
Some of the most inveteiate enemies of the Prophet, such 
as Abu Saih, ‘Uthman’s foster-brother, whom Muhammad 
would have put to death on the capture of Mecca but for 
‘Uthman’s intercession, were raised to the highest commands 
and em idled with the most princely salaries Men notoriously 
lax in their religious duties, like Walid b. ‘Uqba, whose father 
had been put to death by the Prophet after the battle of Badr 
with a “ piomise of hell-fire,” and Sa‘id b al-As, whose father 
was slain at the same battle in the ranks of the heathen, were 
given rich governments Walid, to whom the government ot 
Kufa was given, came drunk to the mosque, said the wrong 
prayers, and then asked the congregation whether they had 
had enough, or would like some more He was ot course 
dismissed, but the further chastisement ordained by Islam was 
only inflicted by ‘All’s insistence against ‘Uthman’s wish. 
Ibn ‘Amir, the Caliph’s 'young cousin, was made governor 
of Basra, on hearing which the old governor, Abu Musa, 
whom he had supplanted, said, “Now ye will have a tax- 
gatherer to youi heart’s content, rich m cousins, aunts, and 
uncles, who will flood you with his harpies ” ^ Sa‘id b al-‘As, 
the new governor of Kufa, was as bad as his predecessor, so that 
the people murmured and said, “ One of Quraysh succeedeth 
another as governoi, the last no better than the first It is but 
put of the fryin^-pan into the fire.” 

The growing discontent had other grounds, which led to 
the alienation of many old Companions of the Prophet remark- 
* Muir’s Caliphate, p 217 
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able for their piety and ascetic life Ibn Mas'ud, one of the 
greatest authorities on the text of the Qur in, was deeply of 
fended by *Uthm 5 ns high handed recension of the 
^*^uthm**V* Holj Book, and more particularly bj his destine 
tion of all “ unauthorised versions ’ Abu Dharr, ( 
who preached the equality of all believers and denounced the 
growing luxury, was driven into exile, where he died * 
Innovatio s, for which no good reason beyond the Caliph s 
will was assigned, added to the rising flood of disafTcction, 
which culminated in the cruel murder of the aged Caliph 
by a band of malcontents, in the women s apartments of 
his own house, in the holy city of Madina, on June 17, 

A D 656 His wife N-l ila, faithful to the last, attempted to 
ward off with her hand a blow aimed at him by one of the 
assassins, whereby several of her fingers were cut off These 
fingers, together with the blood stained shirt of the aged 
Caliph, were afterwards exhibited by Mu‘dwiya m the mosque 
of Damascus, in order to arouse the anger of the Syrians against 
the murderers * 

The death of ‘Uthmin destroyed once and for all the out 
ward semblance of unity which had hitherto existed in Isldm, 
and led directly to wars wherein for the first time 
^caiphT* sword was turned by Muslims against their 

fellow believers ‘Ah was at length chosen 
Cnliph — a tardy recognition, as many thought, of his well 
founded claims to that high office — to the disappointment 
of Talha and Zubayr, who, incited by ‘A isha, the daughter 
of Abu Bakr and widow of the Prophet, revolted against him 
and paid for their presumption with their lives 
® c mV**’ Battle of the Camel, wherein ten thousand 

Muslims perished (December, A d 656) ‘All 
Itself was most anxious to avoid this carnage, but just when 

For a full account of this transaction see Masudts Mirujtidh 
Dhahab ed Barbier de Meynard vol i> pp 268- 74 
A 1 takhn (ed AhhvardI} p no 
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his efforts at conciliation seemed crowned with success the 
murderers of ‘Uthm^n, who were included in his army, 
fearing lest punishment might fall upon them if peace were 
restored, succeeded m precipitating the battle 

Worse trouble, however, was impending in Syria, where 
^Uthman’s kinsman Mu^awiya was governor, and where the 
Umayyad influence and interest weie supreme, 
refuse to refusing to listen to those who advised him 

not to interfere with this powerful and cunning 
governor, persisted in his intention of at once 
recalling him from his post. Mu‘awiya refused to obey the 
summons, and retaliated by roundly accusing ‘All of being 
privy to ‘Uthman’s murder, a charge which had been already 
formulated by Walid b ‘Uqba (who, as we have seen, had 
suffered punishment at ‘Alfs hands), in some verses ^ addressed 
to the Hashimites in general, which conclude 

" Ye have betiayed htm (‘Uthman) tn ordei that ye mtghi take hts place, 
Even as once Kisid (Khusraw Parwiz) was betrayed bv Ins sat laps ’’ 

Mu‘iwiya, therefore, posing as the avenger of ‘Uthman, not 
merely refused to obey ‘Alf, or to acknowledge him as Caliph, 
but himself laid claim to this title, a pretension in which he 
was ably supported by the astute ‘Amr ibnu’l-‘As, to whom, 
as the reward of his services, he promised the government 
of Egypt. All negotiations having failed, ‘All, who had left 
Madina and established himself at Kufa, declared war on 
Mu‘awiya and his Syrians, and, with an army of fifty thousand 
r. f „ men, marched against him The two armies met 
at Siffin, a place lying between Aleppo and Emesa 
(Hims) in Syria, and after several weeks of desultory sKir- 
mishing and fruitless negotiations, a pitched battle was fought 
in the last days of July, a d 657 On the third day victory 
^ inclined decisively to ‘AH’s side, when ‘Amr ibnu’l-‘As, ever 
, fertile in stratagems, counselled Mu‘awi3^a to bid Jus troops 

* Mas'udi, op cti , p 286 
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raise aloft on their lances leaves of the Qur £n, and cry, “The | 
Law of God ! The Law of God I Let that arbitrate between { 
us * In Vain did ‘Ali warn his followers against this device, 1 
and urge them to follow up their advantage , the fanatical > 
puritans who formed the backbone of his army refused to fight 
against men who appealed to the Qurdn a truce was called 
arbitration was accepted b) both parties and even here ‘Ah 
was forced to accept as his representative the feeble and 
irresolute Abu Musd al Ash‘ari, whom he had but lately 
dismissed for his lukewarmness from the government of 
Kufa, while Mu‘dwiyas cause was committed to the wily 
and resourceful ‘Amr ibnu 1 ‘As, who, by another discreditable 
trick,* succeeded in getting *Ali set aside and 
Mu‘iwiya declared Cahph This took place at^ j' 
F b bjs. Dawmatu 1 Jandal (a place in the Syrian desert * 
just south of the thirtieth degree of latitude, and about equi- 
distant from Damascus and Basra), in February, a d 658 
On the disappointment and disgust of ‘Ah and his followers 
It IS needless to dwell A daily commination service, wherein 
, , Mu‘-lwiya and his allies were solemnly anathe- 

AJ p titi a. / ■' 

matised by name, was instituted m the mosques 
of ‘Irdq, which province still remained more or less faithful 
to ‘All and Mu'iwiya returned the compliment at Damascus, 
where the cursing of ‘Ah, his sons and adherents, remained m 
force till It was abolished by ‘Umar II, almost the only God 
fearing ruler of the whole Umayyad dynasty Nor did ‘Ah 
rest content with mere curses he began to prepare for another 
campaign against his rival, when other grave events nearer 
home demanded his attention 

‘All s followers included, besides personal friends and retainers, 
political schemers, and the factious and unsteady in 
^ habitants of Ba§ra and Kufa, two parties, diametri 
cally opposed m their views, which represented 
See Muirs Caltphate pp 280-28 al Fakhn (ed Ahlwardt) pp 

/ 
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the two most ancient sects of Islam, the Shihtes, and the 
Khdnjites. The, former were the devoted partisans of ‘All, 
the “Faction ” {Sh{’‘a) of him and his House, the defendeis in 
general of the theory which has been exposed at 

TheShi'itcs ^ , n , 

pp 130 seqq , and which we may briefly define as 
the theoiy of the Divine Right of the Prophet’s descendant'; 
and nearest of km to wield the supreme authority in Islam, 
both temporal and spiritual Of these, and of the fantastic 
doctrines propounded and maintained by the more extreme 
amongst them, we shall have to speak repeatedly m the 
following pages, and will only add here that these extreme 
views as to the sanctity, nay, divinity, of ‘All had, even during 
his lifetime, and in spite of his strong disapprobation, found a 
vigorous exponent in the converted Jew, ‘Abdu’lldh ibn Saba,^ 
who carried on a propaganda m Egypt as early as a.d 653, 
during the Caliphate of ‘Uthman. 

The Kharijites [Khawartj)^ “ Seceders,”^ or (as Muir calls 
them) “Theocratic Separatists,” represented the extreme demo- 
ciatic view that any free Arab was eligible 'for 

The Kbwanj •' ° 

election as Caliph, and that any Caliph who 
ceased to give satisfaction to the commonwealth of believers 
might be deposed 3 Their ranks were chiefly reciuited from 
the true Arabs of the deseit (especially certain important tribes 

* See Muir, op laud, pp 225-226, Shahnstani’s Kitabu’l-Milal (ed 
Cureton), pp 132-133 

’ Brunnow, however [op laud, p 28), considers that this title was 
originally assumed by these sectaries themselves, not given to them by 
their enemies, and that it does not imply lebellron and seccs'uon, but, like 
Muhajnmi {another name assumed by the Khanjites, means simply cvtles 
ft om that homes fot God's sake He refers especially to Qur’an, iv, loi m 
support of this view 

3 At a later date these two cardinal tenets w'ere further expanded by 
the more fanabcal Kharijites by the substitution in this formula of “ good 
Muslim " for “ free Arab,” and the addition of the words “ and if necessary 
slam” after deposed On the Kharijites consult especiall}’ Brunnow’s 
excellent monograph. Die Chandsclnien, &c {Lej'den, 1884) , von 
Kremers Hcnschendcn Ideen, Sc, pp 359-360, Dozy’s Htstoire de 
I'lslatmsme, pp 211-219 
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like Tamitn), and the heroes of Qddisvyya and other hard 
fought fields with hom were joined the puritans of Isldm, 
“ the people of fasting and prayer as Shahristdnl calls them, 
who saw the unity of the Faith imperilled by the ambition of 
jidividuaU, and its interests subordinated to those of a clique 
Alike m their indomitable courage, their fierce fanaticism, and 
their refusal to acknowledge allegiance save to God, these 
Shurity or “Sellers of their lues for heavenly reward (as 
they called themselves, in allusion to Quran n, 203)* remind 
us not only of the Wahhdbls of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, but of the Scottish Covenanters and the 
English Puritans, and many a Rhdrijite poem is couched in 
words which, mutaUs mutandtSy might have served Balfour of 
Burleigh 

To this democratic party the aristocracy of Isldm, repre- 
sented by ‘Ah and the Hashimitc faction of Quraysh, was only 
m degree less distasteful than the aristocracy of heathenesse, 
epresented by Ma‘dwi)a and the ,^Umayyads and though 
they fought on ‘ AU s side it the Battle of SifKn, their alliance, 
ss has been already observed, was by no means an unmixed 
advantage For after the fiasco resulting from the arbitration 
on which they themselves had insisted, they came to ‘Ah 
saying, 3 “Arbitration belongs to God alone What ailed 
thee that thou madcst men arbiters^ “I never acquiesced 
in the matter of this arbitration, replied ‘Ah “it was ve who 
wished for it and I told you that it was a stratagem on the 
part of the Syrians, and bade you fight jour foes, but ye 
refused aught save arbitration, and overrode my judgment 

And also Quran ix Ii See Brunnow (0/ p 9 

The richest collection of such poems is contained m the kamtt of 
al Mubarrad (composed in the ninth century of our era edited by Wright 
1864-1S82) chaps xhx h Iiv A selection of them is contained in 
Noldekes Delectus let Carm Arab (Berlin 1890) pp 88-94 See also 
von Kremer s Cullnrgesc/itchfe vol n pp 360-36 

s I follow the account given by ahFakhn (ed, Ahlwardt) pp 114 
et seqq 
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But when there was no escape from arbitration, I made it 
a condition with the umpires that they should act in accordance 
with God’s Scripture, . . . but they differed, and acted con- 
trary to Scripture, acting in accordance with their own 
desires , so we are still of oui original opinion as to giving 
them battle ” “ There is no doubt,” answered the Khanjites, 

“ that we 01 iginally acquiesced in the arbitration, but we have 
repented of it, and recognise that we acted in error. If now 
thou wilt confess thine infidelity {kufr\ and pray God to 
pardon thy fault and thine erroi in surrendering the arbitration 
to men, we will return with thee to do battle with thine 
enemy and oui enemy, else will we dissociate ourselves 
fiom thee ” 

‘All was naturally incensed at the unreasonable behaviour 
of these men, but his remonstrances and exhortations were of 
no avail, and ere his retreating army reached 
^Natoiron ^ Kufa, twelve thousand of the malcontents did, as 
they had threatened, dissociate themselves from 
him, and retired to Harura, where they encamped. Adopting 
as then warcry the words “ La hukma ilia Itllah f ” (“ Arbitra- 
tion belongs to none save God • ”), they advanced towards 
Madd’in (Ctesiphon) with the intention of occupying it and 
establishing a “ Council of Representatives ” which should 
serve “as a model to the ungodly cities all around Foiled m 
this endeavour by the foresight of the governor, they continued 
their march to Nahruwdn, near the Persian frontier They 
also nominated a Caliph of their own ‘Abdu’lldh b Wahb 
of the tribe of Rdsib) ^ on March 22, ad 658, and pro- 
ceeded to slay as unbelievers Muslims who did not share their 
views, recognise their Caliph, and consent to curse both 
‘Uthmdn and ‘All Ferocity was strangely mixed with the 
most exaggerated scruples in their actions One of them 
picked up a date which had fallen from the tree and placed it 
in his mouth, but cast it away when some of his companions 
* Muir, op laud, p 284, = Brunnow, op laud, p 18. 
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cned out, “Thou hast eaten it without right, having taken it 
without pa)mcnt I Another $moic with his sword a pig 
which happened to pass by him, and hamstrung it “This,* 
exclaimed Ins fellows, “ is a mischief on the earth ! ’ There 
upon he sought out the ow nef and paid him compensation * 
On the other hand harmless tra% cllcrs w ere slam, and women 
great with child w ere tipped open with the sword For such 
cruelties the fanatics oRcred no apolog) , on the contrar), 
when invited bv *Ah to surrender the murderers and depart m 
peace, the) cried, “We bate all taken part m the slaughter of 
the heathen ' ’ 

With such a danger threatening their homes, it wtis not to 
be expected that *Ali s troops would consent to march again 
on S)ria until the) had made an end of these schismatics ‘Ali, 
still for clemcno, sufTered <uch of them ^ would to withdraw 
themseUes from the khdrijite camp Half of them availed 
themseUesof this oRer the remaining two thousand, scorn 
full) rejecting all overtures, stood their ground and perished 
almost to a man, while of ^Alfs 60,000 warriors only srven fell 
This happened in Ma) or June, a d 658, and served but to 
render more implacable the enmity of the surviving khirijitcs 
towards ‘All, whom henceforth they hated even more than 
they hated Mu‘dwiya ‘AlPs troops, moreover, refused to 
march against his rival until the) had rested and recruited 
themselves “Our swords arc blunted, they said, “our 
arrows are spent, and we arc weaned of warfare let us alone, 
that we may set our aRairs in order, and then we will march ^ 
But instead they began to slip away as occasion oRcred, until 
at length the camp was left empty and Mu‘dvviya, waxing 
ever bolder as be saw the increasing difficulties 
^ against which his nval had to struggle, seized 

Egvpt and stirred up revolt even m Basra while 
fresh khdnjitc risings extending throughout the south of 


A! Fathn (ed Ahlwardt) p 115. 


• Ibid p ivj 
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Truce with 
Mu'awiya 


Assassination of 
‘All, Jan 25 , 
AD 66i 


Persia (the people of which were won “ by the specious and 
inflammatory cry that payment of taxes to an ungodly Caliph 
was but to support his cause, and as such mtoleiable ”),* 
followed by a series of untoward and painful events, 
so broke ^Ali’s spirit that m a d 66o he was fain 
to conclude a treaty which left Mu'dwiya m 
undisturbed possession of Syiia and Egypt. A year later 
(January, 66 1 ) ‘All was assassinated in the mosque 
of Kufa by Ibn Muljam and two other Khdrijite 
fanatics. Thus died, in his sixtieth year, the 
Prophet’s cousin and son-m-law, the last of the four Orthodox 
Caliphs of the Sunnis, the first of the ShPite Imdms. He was 
succeeded by al-Hasan (the eldest of the three sons* born to 
him by Fdtima, the Prophet’s daughter), who, on 
abdication oi August 10, 66 1, tamely abdicated, leaving 
Mu‘dwiya undisputed master of the great 
Muhammadan Empire, and the Umayyad power firmly 
established and universally acknowledged. 

The triumph of the Umayyads was m reality, as Dozy -well 
says, the triumph of that party which, at heart, was hostile to 
Isldm , and the sons of the Prophet’s most inveterate foes 
now, unchanged at heart, posed as his legitimate successors 
and vicegerents, and silenced with the sword those who dared 
to murmur against their innovations Nor was cause for 
murmuring far to seek even in the reign of Mu'dwiya, who, in 
the splendour of his court at Damascus, and in the barriers 
which he set between himself and his humbler subjects, took 
as his model the Byzantine Emperors and Persian Kings rather 
than the first vicars of the Prophet In the same spirit he 
nominated his son Yazid as his successor, and forced this 
unwelcome nomination on the people of the Holy Cities of 
Mecca and Madina. 


* Muir, op ctt,p 292 

■ One o£ these died in infancy The other was al-Husayn. 
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It_^u a s st ill worse when, on _thc death of-Mu‘iwiya (April, 
AD 68o),_Y'i^d cime to the throne name is more 

execrated throughout IsKm, but most of all m 
' Persia, than his A Persian who will remain 

unmo\ed by such epithets as “liar, “scoundrel, 
or “robber, will fly into a passion if you call him Yazid, 
Shimr, or Ibn Zi)^d A Persian poet, who had 
b been rebuked for adding a curse to his name, 

Persians fctortcd, “ If God Can pardoH Yazid, then Hl 

fc. will \ery surely pardon us for cursing him 1 Hafidh has been 
severely censured because the first ode in his dlwin begins with 
the second hemistich of the followinj, \erse from the poems of 
this impious Caliph — 

vlim / mnsHiiiHiK mo tndt btUryaq* uo W r&qt 
Adir has* ua naj.iNia o/ojo a))iihas sdqi I 

I drugged ^\lth poison have neither antidote no guarding 
charm 

Pass the cup and give it me to drink 0 cupbearer I 

Ahli of Shirdz seeking to apologise for “ the Tongue ot the 
Unseen {Ltsanu I Ghayb)^ as the admirers of Hdfidh call him, 
sa)s — 

One night I saw Master Hafi^ m a dream 
f I said 0 thou who art peerless in e'cccllence and learning 
Wherefore didst thou take to th>scU this vtrsc of \azid 
Notwithstanding all this virtue and eminence ? 
j r He answered Thou undcrslandest not this matter 
® ^ 4 The infidels goods are lawful spoil to the true believer ! 

jdut even this excuse would not pass Kdtibl or Nish ipur 
replies — 

Greatly do I marvel at Master Hafidh 

So that therebj understanding is reduced to helplessness. 

What virtue did he perceive m Yazid s verse 

That in his diiian he first sings of him ? 

16 
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Alliiou'ili (o the {me iKhcvcr llu infidels i^oocl'5 
Aic l.iwful spoil, .uul herein no discussion is possible, 
] Yet lb U u vci> sli imefnl net for the lion 
j To snutch .1 moibel Xioin the moiilh of the dog*" 


Needless to say Ya/nd has found defi; nders amongst European 
historians, to some of whom the revc-sal of unanimous verdicts 
IS always an alluring aim Nor, indeed, is his 
cin^rictcrof personality icpulsive. JJorn of a Bedouin mothci,’' 
bred in the free air of the desert, an eager and 
skilful huntsman, a gi aceful poet,- a gallant lover, fond of wine, 
music, and sport, and little concerned with religion, we might, 
for all his godlessness, levity, and e\tiav agance, have suffered his 
lundsome ficc ,3 his pretty veiscs, ins kingly qualities, and his 
joyous appieciation of life to temper our judgment had it not 
been for the black stain which the tragedy of Kcrbcla has left 
on his memory “His reign,” says al-Fakhri, “according to 
the more correct statement, lasted three years and six months, 
rin the first year he slew al-Husayn, the son of ‘All (on both 
of whom be Peace * ) , and in the second year he sacked 
Madina and looted it for thiec d.-^ys , and m the third 
year lie attacked the Ka‘ba ” 

Of these three outrages, the first in particular sent a shudder 
of horror throughout the Muhammadan world, nor can any 
one endowed with feeling read unmoved the 
^Kcrbduc)c° lamentable talc It was not only a crime but a 
10, AD cso) ^ gjgjiiitic, blunder, whereby Yazid and his execrable 
minions, Ibn Ziydd, Shimr, and the rest irretrievably alienated 
from the House of Umayya not the love or loyalty for there 
was little enough of that alicady but the tacit toleration of 
all those who loved the Prophet or cared for the religion which 
he had founded The or “Faction” of ‘All, had, as we 
have seen, hitherto been sadly lacking in enthusiasm and self- 


* Muir, o/> ctf , p 316 

“ Some very pietty verses by him are given by al-Fakhri (ed AhUvardt), 
PP 137-138 3 AI-Fakhn, p 67 v 
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devotion but henceforth all this was changed, and n reminder 
of the blood SDincd field of Kcrbcl-1, where the grandson of the 
Apostle of God fell at length, tortured by thirst and surrounded 
bv the bodies of his murdered kinsman, has been at any time 
since then sufficient to evoke, even in the most lukewarm and 
heedless, the deepest emotion, the most frantic grief, and an 
exaltation of spirit before which pain, danger, and death shnnk 
to unconsidcrcd trifles Yearly, on the tenth day of Muharram 
the tngedy is rehearsed in Persia, m India, m Turkey, in 
Eg)pt, wherever a Shiite community or colonj exists, and 
vv ho has been a spectator, though of ahen faith, of these ta^ziyai 
without experiencing within himself something of what they 
mean to thos** w hose religious feeling finds in them its supreme 
expression ? As I write it all comes back the waihng chant, 
the sobbing multitudes, the white raiment red with blood from 
self inflicted wounds, the intoxication of grief and sympath) 
Well says al Fakhrl * — 

This IS a catastrophe whereof I care not to speak at length 
deeming it alike too gcicvou and too horrible ronenlj itvma 
catastrophe than which naught more shameful hath 
happened in IsUm \cfily as I hve the murder of 
[ Ah] the Commander of the Faithful was the Supreme 
Calamity but as for this event there happened therein such foul 
slaughter and leading captive and shameful usage as cause mens 
flesh to creep with horror And again 1 have dispensed with any 
long desenpbon thereof because of its notoriety for it is the most 
celebrated of catastrophes May God curse everyone who had a 
hand therein or who ordered it or took pleasure m any part thereof 1 
From such may God not accept any substitute or atonement 1 May 
He place them with those whose deeds involve the greatest loss 
whose effort miscarries even m this present life while they fondly 
imagine that they do well I 

The tragedy of Kcrbala says Sir William Muir deaded not 
only the fate of the Caliphate but of Mahometan kingdoms long 
after the Caliphate had waned and disappeared Who that has seen 
the wild and passionate gnef with which at each recurring 


Pp 138 et seqq 


P 324- 
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anniversary, the Muslims of every land spend the live-long night, 
beating their breasts and vociferating unweariedly the frantic cry— 
Hasan, Hosetn ! Hasan, Hosein I — in wailing cadence can fail to 
recognise the fatal weapon, sharp and double-edged, which the 
Omeyyad dynasty allowed thus to fall into the hands of their 
enemies 

The rebellion of ‘Abdu’llah ibn Zubayr, who for nine years 
(ad 683-692) maintained himself as independent Caliph in the 
Holy Cities, like the more formidable insurrection 
^bn^Hubiyer of Mukhtar (a D 683-687), Owed Its success to 

and Mukhtar , 11 ^ , t t 

the general desire for vengeance on the murderers 
of al-Husayn and his kinsmen which possessed not only the 
whole Shi^ite party, but even many of the Khanjites ^ In the 
sack of Madina by Yazid’s aimy (a.d 682) theie perished 
eighty “ Companions ” of the Piophet, and no fewer than seven 
hundred “Readeis” who knew by heart the whole Qur’dn 
The blood of these too cried for vengeance, as did the 
desecrated sanctuary of Mecca Kerbeld at least was amply 
avenged by Mukhtar (a d. 686), who put to death, m many 
instances with torture, Ibn Ziydd, Shimr, ‘Amr ibn Sa‘d, and 
several bundled persons of lesser note who had borne a share 
in that guilty deed. He himself, however, was slam less than 
a year afterwards by Mus‘ab, the brother of Ibn Zubayr, 
together with 7,000 or 8,000 of his followers The growing 
dissensions whereby the Musulmdn world was torn found a 
remarkable illustiation in June, ad 688, when four rival 
leaders the Umayyad Caliph ‘Abdu’l-Malik, ‘All’s son 
Muhammad (generally known as Ibnu'l-Hanajiyya” “the 
son of the Hanafite woman,” m allusion to his mother), Ibn 
Zubayr, and Najda the Khdnjite presided over the ceremonies 
of the Pilgrimage at Mecca, each at the head of his own 
followers. 

The movement headed by Mukhtar was, as we have seen, 
essentially ShPite , the cry was throughout for vengeance on 


' Muir, op at , p. 332 
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the murderers of al Husayn and hiS companions, and it pro 
fessed to aim at establishing the rights of the above mentioned 
Ibnu I Hanafiyya * Herein it differed from later 
^fw'khi Shihte mov ements, since it did not recognise the 
** importance attached b) these to direct descent 
either from the Prophet through his daughter Fipma (whov-is 
the mother of both al Hasan and a! Husaj n, but not, of course, 
of Ibnu I Hanajiyya\ or from the Persian Royal House of 
Sasan This double qualification appears first m al Husayn s 
son *Ali, called “the Worshipper, or more often 

Zaynu I */ibniln, “the Ornament of the Devour, whose 
mother was believed to be the daughter of Yazdigird* and 
it w'as m Inm and Ins descendants that the legitimist aspirations 
of the two great branches into which the later Shi ites became 
divided (the “Sect of the Twelve and the “Sect of the 
Seven ) first found complete satisfaction Amongst Mukbtdr s 
followers there were, as we know a great number of non Arab 
“clients (CTiTU)/<T, pi rjfltyd//), of whom the majority were m 
all probability Persians of hts arm) of 8,000 men winch 
capitulated to Mus'ab, the brother of Ibn Zubayr, less than 
one tenth (some 700) were Arabs 3 The causes which enlisted 
these foreign Muslims in his ranks have been most carefully 

cd Houtsiua,vol 11 p 303 

Scepp lyo flscqq sufra andal ^3qubl8CXccllenthlsfo^> (cd Houtsmi) 
vol \\ pp 93 and 363 Hismother sa>-3thishJSlonan(\vhodiedmthe 
htter half of the ninth century of our era) was yanr [name uncertain] 
the daughter of Vazdigird the Persian King and this was because 
when Umar b al Khat)ab brought in the two daughters ot Yazdigird 
he gave one of them to al Husayn the son of Ah who named her the 
Gazelle And when All the son of al Husayn [and this Persian princess] 
was mentioned some of the noblest used to saj All men would be glad 
if their mothers were [such] staves 1 
> Muir pp cit p 336 It j8 instructive to observe says this 
historian the distinctive value at this period placed on the life of Arabs 
when It was calmlj proposed to set the Arab prisoners free and slay the 
clients of foreign blood. All however were after much discussion 
put to death Dinawan (p 296) also mentions that there were many 
Persians amongst Mulhtar’a followers 
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studied by Van Vloten m his scholarly Recherches sur la domina- 
tion arabe, he , the work to which we arc most indebted in the 
following paragraphs. 

The Umayyad lule reached its culminating point in the 
reign of ‘Abdu’l-Mahk (a d 685-70$), in which the pure!) 

Arabian secular power reached its zenith Then, 

Rdtln of ‘Abdu'l- , a i r 

Malik (AD as we have seen, Ai able coinage nrst came into 

^ general use , the Government accounts were trans- 

ferred from the Persian into the Arabic language , the old 
Arabian aristocracy was dominant , the foieign “clients” were 
despised and oppressed , and the feelings of the pious Muslims 
especially the Ansar, or “ Helpers,” of Madina, and the loyal 
adherents of the House of the Prophet were repeatedly and 
ruthlessly outiaged ‘Abdu’l-Malik’s capable but cruel lieu- 
tenant, Hajjij ibn Yusuf (a name hardly less execrated than 
those of Yazid, Ibn ZiyAd, and Shimr), who first recommended 
himself to his master’s notice by his leadiness to 
aUHajja/. Undertake the siege and bombardment of Mecca ^ 
and the suppression of Ibn Zubayr’s rebellion, was 
for more than twenty-two years (ad 691-713) the blood- 
thirsty and merciless scourge of the Muslim world The 
number of peisons put to death by him in cold blood, apart 
fiom those slain in battle, is estimated at 120,000 ; and his 
savage harangue to the people of Kufa,^ beginning, “ By God f 
I see glances fixed upon me^ and necks stretched forward^ and heads 
ripe for the reaping^ ready to be cut ofip^ and I am the man to do 
It IS typical of the man’s feiocious nature Not less typical 
of his master, ‘Abdu’l-Malik, are the words wherewith he is 
said to have received the news of his accession to the Caliphate 3 
He was reading the Our’an when the messenger came to him ; 
on hearing the message, he closed the holy volume, saying, 
“‘T/nr IS a separation between me and thee^'‘”^ To the 

* Al-Ya‘qubi, vol n, p 318 

® See Mas'udi’s Mun'ijn' dh-Dhahab, ed B de Meynard, vol 5, pp 
294-300 3 Al-Fakhrl (ed Ahlwardt), pp 146-147 ^ Qur’an, xvni, 77 
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sanctitj of phccs and persons he was equallj insensible when 
political considerations bade him destroy, and his Sjnans 
hesitated not to obey Ins behests “ Reverence md loyalty 
clashed, sa)S al Ya'qubi,* “md lo\ilty conquered * 

Thus tlicn ns Do?} wcU rcmarl s the party hostile to Ishm 
did not rest until the} had sutx)u<,d the two Sicrcd Cities turned the 
Th iravyad nio^qiic of Mecc I into 1 Stable burned the Ka In and 
nil hara tw inllictcd (Iccp Iiumilntion on the descendants of the 
iiedbyDoijr f,r^t Thc Vfib tribc uhich a minority had 

subdued and compelled to embrace Islim made it pi} dearly for 
this double success Thc whole Umayyad period is noUnn^ else but 
th c rea ction and trnimplLOf the pagan principle The Caliphs them 
•^thcswcrc witli about one exception cither indifTcrcnt or mfidcl 
One of them Wilid It (\ n 743-744) c\cn went so far as to suffer 
Ins conciibmcb to tale hib place in public pra}cr and to use thc 
Quran as a tari,ct for his arrows * 

Broadly speaking, thc policy of thc Umayyads 
*ti utterlv alienated four classes of their subjects, 

to wit - 

(1) The pious Muslims, who saw with horror 
and detestation the sicrilcyous actions, thc ungodl) lues the 
profanity and thc worldliness ef their rulers 

uSumJ Amongst these were included nearly all the 
“ Companions * {Jihab) and the “ Helpers 
(y/rtfdr), and their descendants From these elements the 
rebellion of Ibn Zubayr denved most of its strength 

(2) The “Faction {Shl^a) of *Ah, which had suffered from 
the House of Umayja the irreparable wrongs, culminating 

^ ^ m the traged} of Kcrbcld of which wc have 

already spoken Tins constituted the kernel of 
alMukhtdrs rebellion 

(3) The K-hdrijitcs, or puntan thcocrats, who, reinforced by 

malcontents and freebooters of every kind, con 

J. Kba%\'arij 1 u 1. 

tinucd, till about a d 700, to cause continual 
\ol 11 p 300 / /j/nwiismc (Cliamms transliUon) p 1^9 

s See al Fakhn p 159 w liere a 1 air of verses addressed b} him to thc 
misu ed Qur an arc cited 
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trouble of the most seuous kind to the Umayyad Govern- 
ment.^ 


(4) The Clients ” or non-Arab Muslims, who, 

far from being treated by the Government as equal to their 
co-ieligionists of Aiab birth, were regarded as 

4 Subject nces 1 1 f j 1 

subject-races to be oppressed, exploited and de- 
spised by their rulers 

Following Van Vloten’s admnable researches, it is of this 
last class in particular that we shall now speak This learned 


Cnu';c‘; of the 
Ml of the 
Uimj'j ad power 


writer ascribes the fall of tlic Umayyad dynasty 
and the triumph of the ‘Abbasids mainly to three 
causes to wit 


(1) The inveterate hatred of a subject race towards its 
foreign oppicssois 

(2) The Shihte movement, oi Cult of the descendants ot 
the Prophet 

(3) The expectation of a Messiah or deliveier 

The iivalry of the Arab tribes of tnc north and the south, a 
rivalry carried with them to the remotest towns which they 
occupied, and immortalised m the celebrated verses of Nasr ibn 
Sayydr to which we shall presently refer, has, in Ins opinion, 
been exaggerated as a factor m the fall of the Umayyad 
Caliphate, and is consequently relegated to a secondary place. 

The condition of the conquered races not only those who 
embraced Isldm, but also those who continued to piofess the 
Jewish, Christian, and Magian faiths — was, as we 
^sub]ect-nLs'^ have already seen, tolerable, if not precisely 
enviable, m the pre-Umayyad days = Under the 
Umayyad rule, however, with its strong racial prejudices and 
aggressive impeiialism, wais and invasions originally under- 
taken, m part at least, for the propagation of Islam degenerated 
into mere predatory raids ,3 of which booty was the principal 


* The death of Shabib b Yazid ash-Shaybani, about A D 699, is con- 
sideied by Brunnow {op cif ,p 49) to mark the end of the more senous 
Kharijite insurrections 
® Van Vloten, op at , pp 3 and 14-15 


3 Idem, pp 4-7 
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ir not the sole nim But this did not suffice to meet the 
growing luxury and extravagance of the ruling class, and a 
heavier burden of taxation was constantly imposed on the 
subject races, so that the profession of IsHm became to them, 
from the material point of view, but a doubtful relief 
Embezzlement and peculation, moreover, became increasingly 
common amongst the governors and their myrmidons 
who, for the most part, simply strove to enrich themselve^ by 
every means in their power during their tenure of office These 
^ peculations were so serious that a regular process of “squeezing 
{tsukhrij) came to be practised by each new governor on his 
predecessor, the right of exercising this privilege being actually 
bought from the central Go\ernment at Damascus The sums 
which these tyrannical governors were thus compelled to 
disgorge were sometimes very great thus, for instance, Yusuf 
ibn ‘Umar extracted from his predecessor m the government 
of ‘Wq, khilid al Qasn, and his creatures, no less than seventy 
million dirhams (about ,^2,800,000) The burden of all these 
exactions fell ultimately on the wretched peasantry, who had 
no means of lodging any effective complaint , and it was 
aggravated bj the humiliating circumstances attendant on the 
collection of the taxes * The old Persian aristocracy and 
landed proprietors {dshqari) did, it is true, succeed in preserving 
much of their power and wealth by embracinglsldm and throwing 
m their lot with the conquerors, to whom their services were 
needful and their local influence and knowledge indispensable, 
but for the humbler classes it was not so, for, as Van Vloten 
remarks, “ the ambition and racial pride of the Arabs, combined 
with their greed, offered an insuperable obstacle to the amelio- 
ration of their lot The “clients were, indeed, regarded 
by the Arabs as an inferior race, httle better than slaves 
“Nothing, sajs the historian Tabari, in speaking of the revolt 
of Mukhtir (whose supporters, as we have seen, consisted to a 
great extent of “ clients, or non Arab Muslims, Mawili), “ so 
Van Vloten op ett pp 9-11 Idem pp 11-12 
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exasperated the [Arab] Kufans as to see Mukht.ir assign to the 
clients’ their share of the spoil ‘ You have taken from us our 
clients/ they cried, ‘who are the spoil winch God hath destined 
foi us with all this piovincc. We have liberated them, hoping 
for a rev/ard from God, but } on do not trouidc yourself about 
this, and cause them to share in our booty ’ ” ^ 

Under the government of the cruel and godless Hajjaj ibn 
Yusuf, converts to Islam were compelled to pay the jtzya^ or 
poll-tax levied on non-Muslims, from which they ought to have 
been exempt Their discontent caused them to join the t 
rebellion of ‘Abdu’r- Rahman ibn Ash‘ath m great numbers, but 
the revolt was quenched m blood, and the “clients” were 
driven back to their villages, the names of which were branded 
on their hands = The action of ?I-Hajjaj, as von Kremer 
remarks, put an end to the hopes entertained by the “clients” 
and new converts of becoming the equals of the dominant race, 
but their discontent continued, and was the most potent of the 
causes which contributed to the downfall of the Umayyad 
dynasty .2 

“ Of all the Umay^acls,” sa-ys Do?}/ "‘Umar II (a d 717-720) uas 
the only truly believing and pious prince He was not moved by 
pecuniar} interest , but, on the other hand, the propa* 
‘Ab^l-'Aziz. S^hon of the faith was all the more dear to his heart 
Ihc officials found it difficult to adapt themselves to 
this new principle, which contrasted so strongly with that which had 
hitherto been in force ‘ If things continue m Egypt as at present,’ • 
wrote an official to the Caliph, ‘the Christians will, without exception, 
embrace Islam, and the State will lose all its revenues’ 'I should 
regard it as a great blessing,’ replied 'Umar, ‘if all the Christians 
were converted, for God sent His Prophet to act as an apostle, not as 
a tax-collector ’ To the governor of Khurasan, who complained that 
many of the Persians in his province had onl} embraced Islam in 
order to be exempt from the payrnent of the poll-tax {pzya), and that 
they had not c.iused themselves to be circumcised, he replied in a 
similar strain, ‘ God sent Muhammad to make known the true faith 

* Van XHoten, op ett , p 16 ’ Ibid , pp 17 and 26-27 

3 Siiajzngc, p 24 ^ L’lslavnsmc (Chauvin’s translation), pp i8o-i8r 
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unto men not to circumcise them He did not therefore interpret 
too nijoroublv the prescriptions of the law he did not ignore the 
fact that many conversions were lacking in sincerity but at the same 
time he saw and saw tnilj that if the children and grand children 
of these converts were brought up as Muslims they would one day 
become as good perhaps even better believers than the Arabs 


‘Umar ibn ‘Abdu U ‘Aziz stands out as a bright and noble 
exception amidst the godless, greedy, self seeking rulers of the 
House of Umajja His rule, it is true, inspired 
feet fih throughout by considerations of the other world 
rather than of this, was disastrous to the revenue , 
his methods, faithfully copied from those which prevailed during 
the Caliphate of his illustrious namesake ‘Umar ibnu 1 Kha^tib, 
were too conservative — even rcactionar) — to achieve success 
and the hopes aroused once more m the breasts of the subject 
races by his endeavours to secure for them justice and security, 
but destined onh to be cruslied again by his successors, did but 
quicken and strengthen the growing reaction against Arab 
imperialism Judged from the worldly point of view, in short, 
‘Umar II struck a fatal blow at the supremacy of his House 
and race , judged by the religious standard he acted as a faithful 
Muslim should By his abolition of the public cursing of ‘Ah 
in the mosques he gamed the approbation of all pious Muham 
madans, and must to some extent have conciliated the Shi‘ite 


party The poet Kuthayyir has some verses » praising him for 
this, which begin — 


Thou hast succeeded to the throne and dilst not rntle AH not 
iemfy 

The innocent man nor follow the counsel of the nil doer 
Thou didst speak and didst confirm that thou did^t say by uhat 
Thou didst do ai d every Muslim became v.ell content 


Cj Van Vloten of at pp 2 ~ 3 

Cited by al Fakhn (ed Ahlwardt) pp 154-155 
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‘Umar’s death nearly coincided with the end of the first 
Endof the first ccntury of the Muhammadan eia, at which time, 
Begin- ^^dcd to the prevailing discontent of the subject- 
'Abbafidpi-opa- there seems to have been a prevalent belief 

ganda ggjj^g great revolution was impending 

“In this year ” (ah ioi=ad 719-720), says Dmawari,* "the 
Shi'ites sent deputations to the Imam Muhammad b ‘AH b ‘Ab- 
du’llah b ‘Abbas b ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib b Hashim/ whose abode was 
in the land of Syria, at a place called al-Humayma The first of the 
Shifites who thus came forward were Maysara al-‘Abdi, Abu ‘Ikrima 
the saddler, Muhammad b Khunays, and Hayyan the druggist 
These came to him, desiring to swear allegiance to him, and said, 

‘ Stretch out thine hand that we may swear allegiance to thee in the 
endeavour to secure for thee this sovereignty, that perchance by thee 
God may quicken justice and slay oppression , for verily now is the 
time and season of this, which we have found handed down from 
the most learned amongst you ' Muhammad b ‘AH answered them 
saying, ‘ r/«s is the season of what we hope and desire herein, because of 
the completion of a hundred years of the calendar For verily never 
do a hundred years pass over a people but God maketh manifest 
the truth of them that strive to vindicate the right, and bringeth to 
naught the vanity of them that countenance error, because of the 
word of God (mighty is His Name) ‘‘ Or like him who passed by a 
village, when it was desolate and turned over on its roofs, and said, 

‘ How shall God revive this after its death f ’ And God made him die 
for a hundred years, then He raised him up ”3 Go, therefore, O man, 
and summon the people cautiously and secretly, and I pray that God 
may fulfil your undei taking and make manifest [the fruits of] youi 
Mission, and there is no power save in Him’” 

Such was the beginning of the celebrated “ Mission ” or 
“ Propaganda ” (da^wa') of the ‘Abbasids, which, working 
silently but surely on the abundant elements of disaffection 
which already existed, undei mined the Umayyad power, and 
within thuty years overthrew the tottering edifice of their 
dynasty The agents of this propaganda [ddH, plural du'^at) — 
able, self-devoted men, who, though avoiding any premature 

‘ Ed Guirgass, pp 334 et scqq » See the table on p 214 supra 

3 Qur’an 11, 261 
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outbreak, were at any moment ready to sacrifice their lives tor 
the cause — worked especially on the ferment of discontent 
which leaicned the Persian province of Khurasan, where, as 
Dinawan tells us (p 335) — 

They invited the people to swear allegiance to Muhammad b 
All and sought to disgust them with the rule of the Umayjad by 
reason of their evil conduct and their grievous tjTanny 
Diiuwan lied. j^iurasin responded to their call but some 

what of their doings becoming known and bruited abroad reached 
the cars of Said [b Abdul kzia b al Hakam b Abul As the 
gov ernor of Khurasan] So he sent for them and when 
they were brought before him said Who are je? Mer 
ch ints they replied And what said he is this which is cur 
rcntlj reported concerning jou ? Wliat maj that be ? thej asked 
We are informed said he that >e be come as propagandists for 
the house of Abbas 0 Amir they answered we have sufficient 
concern for ourscUes and our own business to keep us from such 
doings I So he let them go and they went out from before him 
and departing from Men, began to journey through the province of 
I hurasan and the villages thereof m the guise of merchants sum 
momng men unto the Imam Muhammad b Ah Thus they continued 
to do for two jears when they returned to the Imam Muhammad b 
Ah m the land of Sjria and informed him (hat they had planted m 
Khurasan a tree which they hoped would bear fruit in 
B rth oj^bni due scason And thc> found that there had been born 
unto him his son Abu 1 Abbas whom he commanded 
to be brought forth unto them sajing This is jour master and 
they kissed his limbs all over ^ y 

On the support or the oppressed and slighted Persians 
especially the propagandists could reckon, for these were a 

wise and capable people with a great past, reduced 
P rsi ppwe j j V , 

f Abbas d to Hiisery and treated with contempt by a merely 

martial race, inferior to them m almost every 
respect save personal valour and love of independence 

Called khuza^na on account of his effeminate manners See Muir op 
laud pp 384-386 

Afterwards called as Saffdh ( the Shedder of blood ) who was the 
first Caliph of the House of Abbas 
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Mukhtar and his general, Ibrahim ibnu’l-Ashtar, had alread 
proved the worth of the Persians, from whom, as we have seei 
their ranks were largely, indeed chiefly, recruited 
When Furat and ‘Umayr, officers in the Syria 
'’iCuKtaf army sent by the Caliph ‘Abdu’l-Malik again: 

Mukhtar, visited Ibnu’i-Ashtar in his camp, the 
complained that from the time they entered his lines unt 
they reached his presence they had scarcely heard a word c 
Arabic, and asked him how with such an army he could hop 
to withstand the picked troops of Syria. 

“ By God I ” replied Ibnu’l-Ashtar, “ did I find none bu 
ants [as my allies], yet would I assuredly give battle to th 
Syrians therewith , how then m the actual circumstances ? Fo 
there is no people endowed with greater discernment wherewit 
to combat them than these whom thou seest with me, who ar 
none other than the children of the knights and satraps of th 
Persians.” Mukhtar also “ promoted those of Persian desceni 
and assigned gifts to them and their children, and set them 11 
high places, withdrawing from the Arabs, and putting ther 
at a distance, and disappointing them. Thereat were the; 
angered, and their nobles assembled, and came in unto him 
and reproached him. But he answered, “ May God be remot 
from none but yourselves * I honoured you, and you turne 
up your noses, I gave you authority, and you destroyed th 
revenues , but these Persians are more obedient to me thai 
you, and more faithful and swift in the peiformance 0 
my desire ” 

There was, however, another party whose support wa 
needed for the success of the ‘Abbasid propaganda, namely 
the ShPites. These, holding in general the same views as t( 
the rights of the Family of the Prophet, yet differed in detai 
as to which candidate of that house had the better claim 

* See Dinawari, pp 300-302, 306, 310, and 31$ 
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Broadly speaking, they became du ided, on the death of al Husayn, 
into two parties, of which the one supported his younger 
half brother, Muhammad ibnul Hanafiyya, and the other his 
son All, better known as Zaynu 1 ‘Abidm 

The former party, on the death of Ibnu 1 Hamfiyy-i, trans 
ferred their allegiance to his son Abu Hishtm (whence they 
received the name of HAshimiyya), who, as Van 

Thellishlmlyja , , , - ^ ' 

Viotcn thinks,' was the n«t to organise a propa 
canda, and to encourage the feelings of adoration with which the 
Shihtcs were from the first disposed to regard their Imdms and 
the belief in an esoteric doctrine whereof the keys were com 
mitted to his keeping This Abu Hdshim died (poisoned, it is 
said, by theUmayyad Caliph Sulaym-ln)* in A n 98 (a d 716- 
717), bequeathing his rights to Muhammad b ‘Ah, the head of 
the House of ‘Abbds Thenceforth the H-lshimiyya and the 
propaganda which they had organised became the willing 
instruments of the ‘Abbdsids 

The second party of the Shi'a, or Imdmiyya, were less 
easily attached to the ‘Abbisid cause, since in their view the 
j ^ ImAm must be of the descendants of ‘Ah and 
Th ro miyya. g^tual ImAm at this time being ‘Ah 

Zaynu I ‘Abidin, the son ofal Husayn, who died in a H 99 or 
1 00 (ad 718)3 To secure the support of these, the ‘Abbisid 
propaganda was earned on in the name of Hdshim, the common 
ancestor of both ‘Abbdsids and ‘Ahds, and only at the last, 
when success was achieved, was it made clear, to the bitter 
disappointment of ‘AlPs partisans, that the House of ‘Abbds 
was to profit by their labours to the exclusion of the House 
of ‘Ah 

So the propaganda continued actively but silently Some 
times the propagandists would be taken and put to death by 
the Government, as happened to Abu ‘Ikrima and Hayydn, in 
whose place, however, five others were immediately despatched 

Recherches sur la Domination arabe pp 44-45 
Al Ya qubi (ed. Houtsjna) vol u p 356 s ib,d p 
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to KhurAsAn, with orders to be cautious and prudent, and to 
disclose nothing until they had put a binding oath on the 
inquirer.! During tlie reign of HishAm, while KliAIid was 
governor of ‘IrAq, several stiangc and serious outbreaks ot 
KhAiijitcs and Slnhtes occurred, the leaders of which v/ere in 
several eases burned to death = In iChurAsAn, on the other 
hand, a somewhat unwise leniency was shown by the Caliph, 
in spite of the warnings of his governor, towards the ‘AbbAsid 
propagandists ,3 whose movements were controlled and directed 
by a council of twelve naqUn and a Senate of seventy sub- 
ordinate chiefs'! Now and then, however, some dti'-l would 
break loose from control and pi each the wildest doctrines ot 
the extreme SJnbtcs (/rJ-GhjJIt), as happened m the case of 
al-Khaddash, who was put to death m a d 736 For further 
information concerning him and the RAw'andis and Khurramis 
we must refer the reader to Van Vloten’s masterly study 
(pp 47-51), and to eh. IX ttijra. 

About A D 743, Muhammad b. ‘Ah the ‘Abb/isid died, after 
nominating as his successors first his son IbrAlhm, and after 
him his other sons Abu’l- ‘Abbas and Abu Ja‘far, 
wlioiB the first was put to death by Mai wan II, 
the last Umayyad Caliph, about A D. 747-748, 
while the two others lived to enjoy the fruits of the long and 
arduous labours of the ‘Abbasid piopaganda, and to inaugurate 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate About the same time, too, appeared 
on the scene that remai kable man, Abu Muslim who, having 
contributed more than any one else to the over- 

Abu Muslim Y 

throw of the Umayyads and the victory of the 
‘Abbasids, himself at last fell a victim to the jealousy of 
those who owed him so great a debt of gratitude 

Everything now portended that the final struggle wa^at 
hand. Marwan II, nicknamed “ the Ass {al-Htmar) on 
account of his endurance in battle, succeeded to the throne in 


> Dmawan, pp 336-338 
3 Dinawaii, p 338 


» Muir, op laud , pp 391-392 
* Van Vloten, op land , p 47 
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A u 745, and men remembered the prophecy that in the 
“Year of the Ass deliverance should come, and that ^Ayn the 
son of^Ayn the son of^Ayn (‘Abdu lldh b ‘Ah b ‘Abdu llah t e , 
Abu 1 ‘Abbds, afterwards known as as-Saffah) would kiWMim the 
son of Mint the son of Mlm (Marwan the son of Muhammad the 
son of Marwan, the hst Umayyad Caliph) * Such dark sayings 
were widely current and greedily absorbed, while the apocryphal 
books of the Jews and Christians, prophetic poems {rralihim\ 
and the like were eagerly studied by the long suffering subject 
races, who felt that now at length their deliverance was at 
hand, and that the Advent of the Promised One “who should 
fill the earth with justice after that it had been filled with 
iniquity could not long be deferred Only the Caliph - 
Marwan and his courtiers seemed blind to the signs of the 
gathering storm, and that in spite of the repeated warnings of 
his lieutenants m the East, notably Nasr ibn 

W ml g fN « , , /• m r r , 

b sayj t tb Sawdr, the governor of K.hurasan, who wrote to 

Umayyads. , ' , > • ,, 

him that 200,000 men had sworn allegiance to 
Abu Muslim, and concluded his letter with some very fine and 
ver) celebrated verses, of which the translation 15 as follows* 


7 see amtdsl the evib rs the glow of fire and it wants but little t 
burst into a blaze 

And tf the wise ones of the people quench tt not Us fuel will be 
corpses and skulls 

lenly fire ss kindled by iuo sticks and lenly words are the 
beginning of aatfare 

And I cry tn ania evient Would that 1 knew whethet the House 
of Umayya were awake or asleep / 

To the Arab garrisons too, torn by tribal feuds and heedless 
of the impending danger, he addressed the following verses 3 — i 


See Van Vloten op laud p 57 

See al Fakhii p 170 Dinawan p 356 alYaqibi vol 11 p 408 
Noldeke 3 Delectus canmimm arabteorum pp 87-88 S.c 
3 Nuldeke op land p 88 
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“ Tell lltosc of Rabl'a in Merv and ho hrclhun * io use in wrath 
cic wiatli shall avail nothing, 

And to dtclaic xvar , for verily the people have laiscd a war on 
the sluts of which the wood is ablaze / 

What ails you that ye stir up stnfe amongst yourselves, as though 
men of sense woe absent fiont among you, 

And neglect an enemy stho ahtady ovoshadows yon, a hetoo- 
gcncons hoidc, devout altlc of letigion and nobility f 
They aie no Aiabs of oitis that we should know them, 1101 even 
decent clients, if their pediguc be dtclaied. 

But a people svho hold a faith xvhacof I never heard from the 
Piophci, and 'which the Soipturcs never bioughi, ^ 

And should one question me as io the essence of their religion, 
'verity their leligtoii is that the Aiabs should be slain'” 

Vain, however, were these and other warnings 2 Khun^sdn 
was seething with disaffection and revolt, and Abu Muslin^ 
having assured himself at length that all was 
a^cksnmiud raised the Bhek Standards of the ‘AbbAsids 

yune'^g^A^D^!}';’ Village of Siqadanj, near Merv, on June 9, 

A D 747 This standard bore the following 
significant inscription fioin the Qur’an To mission [to fight] 

IS accoided io those who take up aims because they have been unjustly 
ticaiedP Yet for a while the insurrection did not spread 
beyond the extreme north-east of Khurasan, Nasa, Biward, 
Herat, Marwarudh, and the surrounding regions. In response 
to the appeal of Nasr b Sayyar the Caliph Marwan wrote . 4 
“Verily he who is piesent seeth what he who is absent seeth j 
not do thou, then, treat this disease which hath appeared 
amongst you ' ” The only practical step which it occurred to 
him to take was to seize, imprison, and poison Ibrdhim the 

* 7 c , the other towns of Khurasan 

® See the gloomy but forcible verses of the poet Harith b ‘Abdu’llah 
al-Ja‘di and of the Umayyad prince ‘Abbas b al-Wahd cited by Van 
VIoten top laud , pp 62-63) i also Dmawari, pp 358 and 359 
3 Concerning the significance of the black standards and apparel 
adopted by the ‘ Abbasids (hence called al-Musatuwida), see Van VIoten, 
op land , pp 63-65, and refeiences there given 
‘ Al-Pakhu, pp 170-171 
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‘Abb-^id, whereupon his two brothers Abul ‘Abbis and Abu 
Ja‘far, accompanied by some of their kinsmen, fled from 
'll Humayma, their home m S)ria, and escaped to Kufa, where 
they were concealed and cared for by Abu Salma and other 
leading men of the Shihtes 

Then sajs al FaUiri there occurred between Abu Muslim 
and Isasr b S-ij7ar and the other Amirs of I hurasan engagumentb 
and battles wherein the victory was to the Musa^xtda 
^'airaVhrL"* *hat is the army of Abu Muslim who were called 
Musa c ida [ the people who make black ] because 
the raiment which they chose for the House of Abbas was black in 
colour regard now the Power of God (exalted is He 1 ) and how 
when He willeth aught He prepares the means therefor and how 
when He desireth anything nothing can oppose His command 
So when He had decreed that the dominion should pass unto the 
House of Abbas He prepared for them all the means thereto I or 
the Imam Ibrahim b Muhammad b Abdullah b al Abbas was in 
S>ria or in the Hijaz seated on his pra>cr mat occupied with him 
self his devotions and the concerns of his family tnd not possessed 
of anj great worldl) power while the people of I hurasan fought 
for him risking thtir lives and properly for him though most of 
them neither knew him nor could distinguish lotwccn hi name 
and his personality Nor did he spend on them nnj wealth or 
bestow on anj one of them horse or arms naj nthtr it was they 
who bestowed wealth on him and brought him tribute everj >ear 
And since God had decreed the abasement of Marwan and the 
disruption of the kingdom of the Umajjadb although M irwan was 
the acknowledged Caliph and was posses ed of armies and wealth 
and weapons and woildly goods to the fullest extent vet did men 
desert m all directions from him and his authontj waxed weaker 
and his tenure was shaken and he ceased not being worsted till 
he was routed and slam 

The enthusiasm of the Musavtmxda and their devotion to 
Abu Muslim — “ homme sombre et dur que les jouissances de ce 
monde noccupaient guere ® — ^vvcie unbounded, while their 
obedience was such that they would neither accept ransoms 
nor slay the enemy who lay at their feet without the command 


Pp 171-172 


VanMoten 0/ Ixnd pp 6;)-68 
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of their chiefs. Amongst the Arabs, on the other hand, there 
was an utter lack of enthusiasm, patriotism, or loyalty ; 
“chacun avait en vue ses intdrets personnels ou tout au plus 
I’lnteret de sa tnbu : se d^vouer poui les Omayades personne 
n’y pensait , meme s’ll faut en croire Ya‘qoubi, les Ydm^nites 
de Merw etaient tout a fait gagnds aux sentiments chiitiques ” 
Yet Abu Muslim proceeded with caution and deliberation. 
For seven months he maintained his army in the neighbour- 
hood of Merv without attempting any serious advance, and 
only' when assured of the support of the Yamamte Aiabs did 
he at length seize and occupy the capital of Khurasan. Then 
indeed the insurrection became general ^ 

" They poured m from all sides to join Abii Muslim, from Herat, 
Biishanj, Marwarudh, Talaqan, Merv, Nishapur, Sarakhs, Balkh, 
Saghaniyan, Tukharistan, the country of the Khuttal, Kashsh, and N asaf 
(Nakhshab) * They came all clothed in black, and carrying clubs 
half blackened which they called kdfir-ki'ib (maces wherewith to beat 
the unbelievers) ® They kept arriving on horse, on foot, on asses 
They urged on their asses with cries of ‘harra Mai-wdn f’ because 
Marwan II was surnamed ‘the Ass {al-Htmdr) They numbered 
about 100,000 men ” 

From this moment till Abu’l-‘Abbds ‘Abdu’lldh as-Saffah 
(also entitled al-Mahdi)^ fiist Caliph of the House of ‘Abbds, 
inaugurated his reign on October 30, A D. 749, by pronouncing 
the khutba^ or homily, customary on such occasions, the pro- 
gress of Abu Muslim and the other ‘Abb^id leaders was one 
continuous triumph. Nasr ibn Sayyar “le seul homme loyal, 
et qu’on est heureux de rencontrer dans ces temps des perfidie 
etd’dgoisme” died a fugitive at Sawa in November, A D 748; / 
Kufa was occupied by Oahtaba in August, A D 749 ; m the 
same month Marwdn’s son ‘Abdu’llah was utterly routed on 

* Van Vloten, op laud , p 67 , Dinawari, p 360 

® It IS noticeable that Dinawari reads kafai-kubat Though kd/i) is tlu 
coirect form, kafat is the recognised Persian pronunciation, as is shown by 
the words {sar, bar, &c ) with which it is made to rhyme in Persian verses 
even of the earliest period. 
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the lesser Z'^b by Abu ‘Awn, Mnrw^n lumsclf suncrcil hiul 
'ind iiTCNocnble defeat on the n\er 7 \b on Jnninr} 25, 
AD 750 Damascus, the Unw))ail cipjnl, w^s occupied 
three months liter , and Mirw Vii, list Cihph of the nou>c of 
Uma)p, a fugituc ui E{»)pt, wn finiU) tilcn nnd shin on 
August 5th of the same )e»r,ind his head sent to Abu 1 ‘Abba 
General massacres of members of the Umijyid fund), iccom 
pimed in most civics b) circumstances of inhuman cruclt) and 
revolting treachcr),tooh place in the follow ini, )ear (a n 751) 
► m Palestine, at Basra, and even in the sacred cities of Mecc i 
and Madina One, AbduV Rahmln, the grandson of Hislilm, 
after many hairbreadth escapes, ultimately made his w \) to 
Spain, and, being well received b) the Arabs there settled, 
founded the Uma)yad dynasty of Cordova, which endured for 
nearly three centuries (a d 756-1031) Tlu. dtsccraiion of 
the tombs of the Umayyad Caliphs at Damascus, and the 
exhumation of their bodies, has also been cast as a reproach 
against the ‘AbbAsids * but since tins practice has been icccntly 
revived by an English general, and condoned if not applauded 
b) the majority of his countrymen, it would hardly 
*y ithe beseem us to denounce it too violently 
* ‘’^‘1 uoi***® In ■'ny the ‘Abblsids, even when, wadim: 

through seas of blood, they had finally grasped 
Caliphate and become sole and undisputed masters 
^ Eastern Empire of IsHm, were very far from “ fillup 5=^ 
with justice,’ so that we find a poet cxclaimmg= — 

0 xtould that the tyranny of the children of Ar« -sr'x 

to us 

And KOuJd that the justice of the ehildr*r ^ 
hell fire I 

Many of those who had worked £— 

rcvo’ution were most bitterly d -315- =. * z: -srer sre 

accomplished fact 3 More r-'r: — ?■- -r 

Muir 0 ^ laud pp 

Aghdnt avi p a 'Sr 

3 Van Vlotcn of laud j. 
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the Slnh'tes, who, misled by the delusive belief that by the term 
“ Hdslumitcs,” m whose name the propaganda was earned on, 
the House of ^Ali was intended, discovered, when it was too 
late, that not even in the Umayyads had tiie true descendants 
of the Prophet enemies more imjdacable than m their Haslu- 
mite ” cousins of the House of ‘Abbas The ‘Abbdsids did 
not even spare their own chosen instruments, 
Abu Muslim put Abu balma was treacherously murdered in 
A D. 749-750 ; and Abu Muslim himself, to 
whose untiring zeal, rare genius, and relentless activity the 
‘Abbasid triumph was chiefly due, sufifered a like fate four or 
five years later (a.d 755) ^ For him, indeed, in spite of his 
rare abilities, we can feel little pity, for on his own admission 2 
the number of those whom he caused to be slam in cold blood, 
apart from those slam in battle, amounted to 100,000 persons, 
while by others 3 their number is raised to 600,000. Yet did 
he inspire in his followers a rare devotion, e\- 
cnccof Abu tending even to non-Muslims . “in his time,” the 
historian tells us ,4 “the dihqms [Persian landed 
proprietors] abandoned the religion of the Magians and were 
converted to Islam ” Speaking of the Khurramis, ultra- 
ShPites, and other exalted visionaries and syncretists. Van 
Vloten says 5 “ Many of them regarded him as the only true 
Imdm j it IS even possible that he may have been considered as 
one of the descendants of Zoroaster, Oshcdeibami, or Oshe- 
derma, whose advent, in a lole similar to that of the Muham- 
madan Mahdi, was expected by the Magians. These sects 
would not believe in the death of Abu Muslim, they awaited 


* All the Imams of the Shi'ite “Sect of the Twelve” who lived m 
‘ Abbasid bmes are believed by their followers to have been put to death 
(geneially secretly, by poison) bj' these Caliphs, with the exception of the 
twelfth, the Imam Mahdi, whom they believe to have been miraculously 
pieseived till our own time m the mjsteiious City of Jabalqa, whence he 
will come forth m the “ Trouble of the Last Time " 

“ Al-Ya‘qubi, vol 11, p 439 3 Muir, op laud , p 446 ad calc 

* Ibn Abi Tahir, cited by Van Vloten, op laud , p 67, and n 4 nd calc 

5 Op laud , p 6S 
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his return to fill the earth with justice Others held that the 
Imdmate passed to his daughter FAtima A certain Ishdq “ the 
Turk * escaped into Transoxiana after the death of Abu 
Muslim, whose diH [missionary, or propagandist] he chimed 
to be, and maintained that his master was concealed in the 
city of Ray Later he pretended to be a prophet sent by 
Zoroaster, who, according to him, had not ceased to live ” 
Of the K-hurrainis or Rhurram dimyya, whose essential tenets 
appear to have been those of Mazdak (sec pp 168-172 iupra)y 
we continue to hear for another century, and 
the more or less serious revolts in Persia headed 
by the pseudo-prophets Sinbddh the Magian 
(ad 754-5), Ustddhsis (ad 766-768), Yusuf al Barm and 
al Muqanna* “the veiled Prophet of Khurdsdn (a d 777-780), 
‘Ah Mazdak (a d 833), and Bdbak (a d 816-838) were m 
most cases associated with the memory of Abu Muslim 
^ If It did nothing else, however, the revolution which placed 
the ‘Abbdsids on the throne entirely altered the status of the 
Pcnians, who at once rose from the position of a despised and 
slighted subject race to the highest and most influential offices 
and commands ( It was their swords which won the victory 
for the House of ‘Abbds, whom al Biruni, not without good 
reason, calls “ a Khurdsdm, an Eastern dynasty , ® and it may 
ruly be said that Qddisiyya and Nahdwand were avenged on 
he banks of the Zdb ^^^e fall of the Umayyads was the end 
of the purely Arabian period 3 J 

As explained m the Pthnst (p 345) he was called the Turk only 
because he carried on his propaganda in the Turkish lands 
Chronology of Aticicnl Nations p 197 

3 See the text (pp 69-70) and translation (pp 31-3 ) of the remarkable 
poem given by \ on I remer in his Stretf u e The Arab poet bitterly 
omplains of the haughty arrogance assumed by the Persian and Naba 
fhean ninu/ds or clients who were formerly so humble 
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CHAPTER VII 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOLDEN AGE OF ISlAm 
(a D 749-847), FROM THE ACCESSION OF AS-SAFFAH 
TO THE DEATH OF AL wAtHIQ 


The general characteristics of the ‘Abbdsid dynasty, and 
the nature of the forces which contributed to its establishment 
and the overthrow of the Umayyads, have been to 
i « V ib some extent discussed m the last chapter ^ir 

\bbasdpn Willnm. Muir, in the short introductory remarks 
which he prefixes to his account of this illustrious house 
(0^ iaud , pp 430-432) emphasises three features in particular 
wherein this period differs from the last , firstly, 
'"sir w Caliphate was no longer coextensive with^ 

the limits of IslAm (since Spam never accepted 
‘Abbdsid rule, and the allegiance of Africa was fitful and 
imperfect) secondly, that the martial vigour of the Arabs 
declined along with their fervent faith, and that they ceased 
to play the predominant reU m the history of IsUm , thirdly, 
that Persian, and later Turkish, influences became all p'owerful 
at the centre of government, now transferred from Syria 
to ^Iriq 

With the rise of Persian influence he adds (p 432) the 
roughness of Arab life was softened and there opened an era 
of culture toleration and scientific research The practice of oral 
tradition was also giving place to recorded statement and historical 
narrative — a change hastened by the scholarly tendencies introduced 
from the East To the same source may be attributed the ever 
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increasing laxity at Court of manners and morality , and also those 
transcendental views that now sprung up of the divine Imamate, or 
spiritual leadership, of some member of the House of ‘Ali , as well 
as the rapid growth of free thought These things will be developed 
as we go on But I have thought it well to draw attention at 
this point to the important changes wrought by the closer con- 
nection of the Caliphate with Persia and Khurasan caused by 
the accession of the ‘Abbasids’’ 

In a similar strain Dozy wiites^ 

“The ascendancy of the Persians over the Arabs, that is to 
say of the conquered over the victors, had already for a long 
while been in course of preparation , it became 
Chan^temed by complete when the 'Abbasids, who owed their 
elevation to the Persians, ascended the throne These 
princes made it a rule to be on their guard against the Arabs, 
and to put their trust only in foreigners, Persians,® especially 
those of Khurasan, with whom, therefore, they had to make friends 
The most distinguished personages at court were consequently 
Persians. The famous Barmecides were descended from a Persian 
noble who had been superintendent of the Fire-temple at Balkh 
Afshin, the all-powerful favourite of the Caliph al-Mu‘tasim, was 
a scion of the princes of Usrushna in Transoxiana The Arabs, 
it is true, murmured, and endeavoured to regain their ancient 
preponderance. The war which broke out between the two 
brothers al-Amin and al-Ma’miin, the sons of Harunu’r-Rashid, 
was in its essence merely the renewal of the war waged between 
the Arab and Persian nationalities for the supremacy But the 
Arabs again experienced a check , again, cost them what it might, 
they had to recognise the supremacy of Persia, again they were 
compelled to watch as passive spectators a change of government 
dependent on the defeat of one of these races by the other and 
resulting from it. The democratic point of view of the Arabs was, 
indeed, replaced'by the despotic ideas of the Persians ” 

“ Know,” says that charming historian al-Fakhri ,3 “ that the 
« ‘Abbasid dynasty was a treacherous, wily, and faithless dynasty,^ 
wherein intrigue and guile played a greater part 
Cinric^ crisc d by strength and energy, particularly in its latter 

days Indeed the later rulers of this House lost 

Hist de rislamtsmc translated by Victor Chauvin, pp 228-229 
® See Tabari’s Annals, m, 1142 3 Ed Ahlwardt, pp 176-177 
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all faculty of energy and courage and relied solely on tricks 
and stratagems To this effect speaks the poet Ibn I ushajim 
alluclmg to the truce obser\ed by the people of the sword and 
the hostihlj and cnmitj of the people of the pen one to another — 

Pleasant to the people of the sttord be that uUettess 

Whereby ihetr days are fmed i« self indulgence f 

How many a nmn js there amongst them v.ho hues a tranquil 
life and has neier stirred forth 

To any uar nor ever attacked a resolute and equal ad ersary! 

E ening and morning he struts about girding to hts suord bell 

A s'cord secure from senous ttork t Inch has never risked 
fracture 

But as for the people of the fen at no moment 

Are their suords dry of blood 

In the same strain sang a certain poet when al Mutawakkil 
slew his minister Muhammad b Abdul Mahk ar Zajjat — 

The heart uas like to lease me for distress 
men it tics said The IVa tr ts slam f 
0 Commander of the Faithful thou hast slam one 
Who uas the axle on xthich your mill rrohed/ 

Gently 0 sons of al ibbds gently ! 

For in truth mens hearts bum at your treachery t 

C ^et withal it was a dynasty abounding in good qualities 
nchly endowed with generous attributes wherein the wares of 
Science found a read) sale the merchandise of Culture was in 
great demand the observances of Religion were respected 
charitable bequests flowed freely the world was prosperous 
the Holy Shrines were well cared for and the frontiers were 
bra\ely kept "Nor did this state of things cease until its last 
days were at hand and violence became general government 
was disturbed and empire pas ed from them all of which will 
be set forth in its proper place if God please ^ 

As It IS not my intention to discuss m detail the reigns 
or characters of the Caliphs of this House, or to repeat 
anecdotes of HArunu r Rashid $ nocturnal rambles through 

Abu I Path Mahmud b a! Ilasayn b Shahaq called asStndt 
because of hts Indan descent died 961 or 971 See Brockelmanns 
Arab Literaturgesch p 85, and p 371 in/m 
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the streets of Baghdad m the company of Ja‘far the Barmecide 
and Masrur the black' executioner, which are familiar to all 
readers of the Thousand and One NtghtSy and of which a copious 
selection will be found in the late Professor Palmer’s enter- 
taining little volume on that celebrated monarch, i I here 
append, for the convenience of the reader, a table of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphs of this earlier period, adapted fiom Stanley 
Lane-Poole’s excellent Dynasties (London, 189/:)). 




•Allb ‘Abdu'llahb ‘ABBVS 

1 


Muhammad ‘Abdlillak 

1 

Miisa 

1 

Siilaymdn 

Ibrahitit 

I -Saiiih 

a -Mansur 

‘fsa 




1 

3 -Mahdi 



4 -Hidi 

S 

1 

-R islud 

1 

•lAfanjiif 

' Ibrlhim 

1 

6 -Aram 

7 -M'l’rrura 

1 

8 -Mu'tnsim 

1 



Muhaliimad 

9 -Wathiq 

Jo -Mill wal kil 



12 -Musta'in 

14 -Muhtadi 

n -Muntisir 13 

1 

-Mu'tizz 

1 

15 Jlutimid -MiiJaffaq 


ibsiu l-un*itxzz 16 -Mutidid 


The first century of the dynasty, from its establishment till 
the death of al-Wdthiq and accession of al-Mutawakkil 
(ah 132-232 = ad 750-847), will chiefly be dealt with 
in this Third Book. It is the Golden Age of the Caliphate, 
and IS characterised by the ascendancy of Persian influence, 
typified in the celebiated and noble Barmecides (descendants of 
Baimak), by the wit and learning so much in fashion at 
the Court, and by the complete dominance of the broad and 
liberal Mu^tazilite doctrines in the field of religion With 
the accession of the tenth Caliph, al-Mutawakkil, Turkish 
influences (always somewhat baibarous in many aspects, and 
seldom favourable to free thought and enlightened intellec- 

O 


* New Plutarch senes, Haiomi Ahaschid, London, 1881, 
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tualit) ) largely displaced Persian , the Mu‘ta 2 iljtc doctnne, 
no longer patronised by Royalty, was supplanted by what 
now passes current as orthodoxy, to the great detriment of 
philosophical speculation and for a time a violent anti Shi‘ite 
bias avas displayed This earlier period of the ‘Abbdsid 
Caliphate is therefore well defined, both in respect to racial 
dominance and religious tendencies, and reached its culminating 
point in the splendid reign of al Ma mun, whose mother * 
and wife* were both Persians, and whose ministers, favourites, 
and personal characteristics were, for the most part, Persian 
also “ We have seen, says Professor Palmer, “ how the 
Arabs perforce left the actual administration of the conquered 
countries in the hands of native officials The ‘Abbdsids 
owing their rise entirely to Persian influence, it was only 
natural that Persian counsels should preaail, and wc accord- 
ingly find a minister of Persian extraction at the head of 
affairs, and the Caliphate earned on by almost precisely 
the same machinery as that by which the Empire of the 
Sdsdnians was governed 

To this machinery belonged, amongst other things, the 
office of Wazlr (of which ” Vracr is the commoner, though 
less correct, form m English boolcs\ a word 
w commonly derived from the Arabic root «//zr “ a 
burden, because the ff^azlr bears the burden of 
administration, but probably identical in reality, as Darmesteter 
has shown,3 with the Pahlawi vt (hlr (from vl cliird, “ to 


Much sajs von Kremer {Cull Slrei/zUf^e p 4t ad calc) is 
evplained by the circumstance that Mamuns mother uas a Persian a 
statement which is found in an inacnt and well Informed author 
(de Goeje Fra^tn Hist Arab I 350) 

Puran the daughter of Hasan b Sahl and niece of the celebrated 
Fadl b SahJ al Mamuns ua tr The gorgeous ceremonies observed in 
connection with her mamage are detailed by Ibn Khalhkan (de Slanes 
translation vol f pp 268- /O) and in the Laid ifu I Ma dnf of 
ath Tha alibi (ed de Jong pp ?3-74) 

> Etudes trantennes vol 1 p 58 andn 3arf cate. 
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decide ”), in the Talmud. Of the history of this office 
al-Fakhn ^ gives the following account 

" Before entering moie fully into this matter, we must needs say a 
few prefatory words on this subject I sa3% then, that the Wazu is 
Ai FnUin on the intermediate between the king and 

lustorj of this his subjects, so there must needs be in his nature 

^ office aspect which accords with the natures of kings, 

and another aspect which accords with the natures of the 
common folk, so that he may deal with both classes m such a 
manner as to secure for himself acceptance and affection , while 
trustworthiness and sincerity constitute his capital It is said, 
‘ When the ambassador plays the traitor, policy avails naught , ’ and 
it IS also said, 'The man belied hath no opinion so it is important 
for him to be efficient and vigorous, and necessary that he should 
possess intelligence, wanness, cunning, and resolution It is like- 
wise needful that he should be generous and hospitable, that thereby 
he may incline men’s necks to his yoke, and that his thanks may be 
on the tongues of all , nor can he dispense with gentleness, patience, 
stability in affairs, clemency, dignity, gravity, and an authoritative 
address . Now the rules of the Wazirate were not fixed, nor the 
laws which govern it set in order, before the dynasty of the 
'Abbasids Before that time its rules were indeterminate and its 
laws unsettled , nay, rather each king was surrounded by certain 
courtiers and retainers, and, when any important crisis arose, he 
took counsel of such as were most sagacious and wise in council, 
each of whom, therefore, acted as Wazir But when the 'Abbasids 
came to the throne, the laws of the Wazirate were fixed, and the 
Wazu was named Wazu, having hitherto been entitled Secretary 
{Kdltb), or Counsellor {Muslitr) Lexicographers say that wazar 
means 'a place of refuge,’ 'an asylum,' and that wtzi means 
‘burden,’ so that Waziris either derived from wizi, in which case 
it means that he ‘ bears the burden,' or from wazai, in which case 
it means that the king has recourse to his judgment and counsel ” 

But the office of Wazir ^ for all the power and dignity which 
It earned with it, was a perilous one Abu 
^e"of'tL'^o^r Muslim, entitled Aminu Ah Muhammad^ “the 
Trusted Agent of the Family of Muhammad,” was, 

* Ed Ahhvardt, pp 179-181 

“ J c , No heed is paid to the views or statements of one who has been 
proved a liar 
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as \\c have seen, treacherously murdered by al Mansur (a d 
754-755), after he himself had, b> order of i5-SafHh, caused 
Abu Sahma, who first bore the title of //^2/r, to be 
assassinated (a d 749-750) Abu J Jahm, who succeeded 
him, was poisoned by his master Feeling the poison work 
within him, he rose up to leave the room “Whither awi) ? 
asked the Ciliph “To where thou hast sent me, answered 
the unfortunate minister * His death coincided with the rise 
to power of the great and noble Persian family 
of the Barmecides, or descendants of Barmik, 
who for fiftj ) cars (a d 752-804) so w iscly directed the affairs 
of the Caliphate, and, b) their generous patronage of learning, 
lavish hospitaht),and wise administration, conferred such lustre 
upon the reigns of the first five ‘Abbisid Caliphs, till the in- 
sensate jealousy of H-irunu r Rashid led him to destroy Ja‘far 
and al Fadl, the sons of Yahyi, the son of khilid, the son of 
Barmak, and many members of tlicir fimily B^rmak, tlieir 
ancestor, was a Magian, tnd the high priest or the great Fire 
Temple’ of Nawbahirat Balkh Mas‘udi tells us {Alurtijudh 
Dhabahf iv, 48) that — 

He who exercised these functions wns respected b> the kings of 
this country and administered the wealth offered to the temple 
He was called Bamak a name gucn to all those invested with 
this dignity whence is demed the name of the Barmecides 
{Barvmki pi Bardnuka) for I halid b Barmak was the son of 
one of these great ponlifls 

In support of this view that Barmak was rcall) a title rather 
thin a name we may also cite the words of the geographer 
al Qazwini (y/Mdr;/ / pp 221-222, rr , Balkh) — 

The Persians and Turks used to revere it fthe Temple of 
Navvbahar] and perform pilgrimages to it and present offerings to 
iL Its length was one hundred cubits its breadth the same and its 


Al Fakhri (ed Ahlwardt pp 
18 
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neight somewhat more, and the care of it was invested in the 
Baramtka The Kings of India and China used to come to it, and 
when they reached it they worshipped the idol, and kissed Barmak’s 
hand, and Barmak’s rule was paramount in all these lands. And 
they ceased not, Barmak after Barmak, until Khurasan was con- 
quered in the days of 'Uthman b ‘Affan, and the guardianship of 
the temple came at length to Barmak the father of Khalid." 

The Baimecides naturally used their great influence in favour 
of their compatriots, but they had to be careful lest a too 
evident partiality for tlie institutions of Persia should bring 
them under suspicion of being still at heart Magians. Thus, i 
whilst engaged in consti ucting his new capital of Baghdad, the 
Caliph al- Mansur was advised by Abu Ayyub al-Muriydni to 
destroy the Sasanian palace known as Jywdn-t-Ktsrd, and 
utilise the mateiial for building purposes. He consulted 
Khalid b Barmak, who replied, “Do not this thing, O 
Commander of the Faithful, for verily it is a sign of the 
triumph of Islam, for when men see it they know that only a 
heavenly dispensation could destroy the like of this building, 
besides which it was the place of prayer of ‘All b. Abu Talib 
The expense of destroying it is, moreover, greater than what 
will be gained theieby.” “O Khalid,” answered al-Mansur, 

“ thou hast naught but partiality for all that is Peisian I ” 
Khalid’s piophecy as to the labour and expense involved m its 
destruction proved, however, to be conect, and so one day the 
Caliph said to him, “ O Khalid, we have come over to thine ( 
opinion, and have abandoned the destruction of the palace ” 

“ O Commander of the Faithful,” said Khdlid, “ I advise thee 
now to destroy it, lest men should say that thou wert unable 
to destroy what another built*” Fortunately, however, the 
Caliph again refused to follow his advice (given, no doubt, 
from prudential motives, on account of what the Caliph had 
said to him before), and the demolition of the palace was 
suspended.^ 

* Al-Fakhri, pp 185, 186 , Tabari, ser ni, p. 320 
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Another old Persnn custom reintroduced very early 
in the ‘Abb-lsid period was the observance of the Festival 
'r -ai f p {NaiuriiTl^y the first day of 

J la^fest 1 t the Persian solar year, corresponding with the 
vernal equinox and the entry of the sun into 
the sign of Aries 

'In the time of Harunu r Rashid sajs al Biruni the land 
holders assembled again and called on Yahja the son of Khahd tlie 
son of Barmak nskinghim to postpone the Nawruz bv about two 
months "iahja intended so to do but then his enemies began to 
speak, of the subject and said He is partial to Zoroastrianism 
So he dropped the subject and the matter remained as it was 
before 

Von Kremer, in those admirable works which we have 
already so often had occasion to cite, treats fully of the Persian 
influences which were everywhere active, and which so largely 
moulded not only the organisation of the Church and State, 
but, m ‘Abbisid times, even the fashions of dress, food, music 
and the like 

Persian influence he $a}s’ increased at the Court of the 
Caliphs and reached its zenith under al Hadi Harunu r Rashid ind 
al Mamun Most of the ministers of the last were Persians or of 
' ^ Persian extraction In Baghdad Persian fashions 

bi'd wad pled continued to enjoy an increasing ascendancj The 
old Persian fcslml of the Nawruz Mihrgan and 
Ram were celebrated Persian raiment was the oflicial court dress 
and the tall black conical Persian hats (qa/amuua pi gaMms) 
were already prescribed as ofRaal by the second Abbasid Caliph 
(in A H 153 = A D 770) At the court the customs of the Sasaman 
kings were imitated and garments decorated with golden inscrip 
tions were introduced which it was the exclusive privilege of the 
ruler to bestow A com of the Caliph al Mutawakkil shows us this 
Prince actually clothed in true Persian fashion 

Chronology o/Anaent^afto»s(S’icb 3 Ustran 3 ) p 37 

The abolition of the old system of intercalation having caused it to 
recede so that it fell at a tune before the crops w ere ripe thus causing 
much loss to the farmers since the taxes had to be paid at this time 
3 Siretf uge pp 32-33 
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But ir Persian influences were thus dominant at the 
‘Abbdsid court, and Persian fashions thus prevalent amongst 
Its frequenters, the activity of this talented people was even 
more conspicuous m the realm of literature and science. 

“ Not only m the government arc the foreigners always to the 
front/’ says Goldnhcr in the illuminating chapter ‘Aiab und ‘Ajam 
(Arabs and Persians) in his Muhammedamschc Sltidtcn (vol i, p 109) , 

" we find them also in the foremost ranks even in the specifically 
religious sciences ' It almost seems/ says von Kremer/ that these ^ 
scientific studies (Reading and Exegesis of the Qur’an, Sciences of 
Tradition and Law), weie, during the first two centuries [of the 
hijrd], principally worked by clients IMawdlt, 1 1 , non-Arab 
Iiluslims], while the Arabs proper felt themselves more drawn to the 
study of their ancient poetry, and to the development and imitation 
of the same, but, we would add, even in this field they were often 
outstripped by the foreigners, w'hose men of learning in no small 
degiee advanced this sphere of the Arabian genius by literary 
and historical studies on the antiquities of the Arabs, by thorough 
critical researches, and so forth It would be supeifluous to cite 
heie the many names whereof the mere sound affords proof of 
what Arabic Giammar and Lexicology owe to non-Arabs, and even 
if we cannot permit Paul de Lagarde's assertion “ that ' of the 
^Muhammadans who have achie\ed anything in Science, notone was 
a Semite ’ to pass in this absolute form, yet so much at least may 
be said, that alike in the specially religious studies as in those 
which grew up round the study of the Arabic speech, the Arabian 
element lagged far behind the non-Arabian And this was 
principally the fault of the Arabs themselves They looked down 
with sovereign contempt on the studies so zealously prosecuted 
by the non-Arabs, considering that such trivialities were unworthy 
of men who could boast so proud an ancestry, but befitted only the 
pedagogue, anxious to gloss over with such pigments his dingy 
genealogy ‘ It befits not the Qurayshites ' — in such words a full- 
blooded Arab expresses himself — ‘to go deeply into any study 
save that of the old histones [of the Arabs], especially now, when 
one has to bend the bow and attack the enemy ' ^ Once a Qurayshite, 


* Culiuigesch Sb ctfztige, p 16 ® Gesammelie Abhaudl , p 8, n 4 

3 Cited from the Kitabu Z-Bayaii wa't-Tabyin of al-Jahidh This work 
has now been punted at Cairo (a H 1313= a d 1895-6), but Goldziher used 
it m manuscript, as he wrote in 01 before 1889 He also refers to the 
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observing in Arab child studying the Book, of Sibauajhi could 
not refrain from cxcl-ummg Fic upon thee ! That is the learning 
of schoolmasters nnd the pride of beggars 1 For it Nvas reckoned 
as a jest that any one who was a grammarian prosodiat accountant 
or jurist (for the science last mentioned arithmetic is indispensable) 
would give instruction in these subjects to little children for 
sixty dirhams (for what length of tune is not unfortunately men 
tioned) 

The Arabs of the Jifuhyyat^ or pagan time, were, as Gold 
ziher fully shows, so little familiar with the art of writing 
(save in the case of those who had come under 
Jewish, Christian, Greek, or Persian influences) 
pureiAt^ distinguishes a wise man from 

whom he cites a sentence as “he who dictates 
writing on parchment, whereon the scribe writes it down 
and that even m the Prophets time they were not much more 
literate is shown, as he sajs, not only by the strange materials 
on which the Qurdn was inscribed, but also by the fact that 
those taken captive at the Battle of Badr could, if they pos 
sessed a knowledge of writing, obtain their liberty without 
pying an) further ransom A 1 Wiqidi, cited by al Balidhuri 
{Futhhu I BulditSj cd de Goeje, pp 471-72), expressly 
states that in the early da)s of Is!£m only seventeen men 
of,th^jribe of Quraysh, the aristocracy of Mecca, could 
write, and he enumerates them by name, including amongst 
them ‘Umar, ‘All, * Uthro-in, Ibnu 1 Jarr-lh, Talha, Abu 
Sufyin, and his son Mu‘ 4 wj)a Dhu r Rumma, who is 
regarded as the last of the old Bedoum poets (died between 
A D 719 and 73s), had to conceal the fact that he was able 
to write,* “because, said he, “it is regarded as a disgrace 
amongst us 

similar narratives from other sources given by von Kremerm vol 11 of his 
Cl UiirgeschiehU p 159 

Tlus celebrated Persian grammanan died about A D 79^ His work 
•— the oldest sjstemalic representation of Arabian Grammar —is called 
Tlic Book (al Ktl ib) far excellence 
Gold^iher Mitham Stud vol i p 113 
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The Pcisians, on the other hand, even m early Sisdnian 
times, included a knowledge of writing {daplrlh) amongst 
the accomplishments propei to a prince, ^ and many of them 
seem to have also possessed a good knowledge of Aiabic before 
the days of Isldm. Thus King Bahrdm Gur (a d 420-438), 
who was educated by Mundhir amongst the Aiabs of Hira, 
was instructed m the Persian, Arabic, and even Greek lan- 
guages and writmgs,2 and poems in Arabic ascribed to him are 
cited m ‘Awffs Lubabn U-Albab 3 Khurra-Khusiaw, the Persian 
satrap of Yemen about the time of the Prophet, “ became fully 
Arabicised , he recited Arabic poems, and educated himself in 
the Arabian fashion ; these Arab tendencies of his (‘ ta^aj riibuhid 
says our souice) were the primary cause of his recall ”4 

"There are also named,” continues Goldnher, “amongst the 
doctors of the religion of Islam men of Persian origin whose 
ancestors did not through Islam first come m contact with Arab 
life, but who belonged to those Pcisian troops ^ who, under Sayf b 
Dhu Yazan, became settled m Arabian lands In Islam the Arabi- 
cisation of the non-Arabian elements and their participation in the 
learned world of the Muhammadan community underwent a rapid 
development, to which the history of the civilisation of mankind 
affords but few parallels Towards the end of the first century 
[of the }n]ra\ we find in Madina a grammarian named Bushkast, 
a name winch sounds altogether Persian , and we find this gram- 
marian, who busied himself with imparting instruction in his science, 

* Noldeke’s Gcscli dcs Artachshn-i-Papakav, p 38, and n $ ad calc 
= Noldeke's GescJi d Sasamdcn, pp 86-88 , DInau ari, p 53 
3 Of the two MSS of this rare work known to exist, one is in the Berlin 
Library, while the other till lately belonged to Lord Ciawford, who most 
geneiously allowed the writer to borrow it for a piotracted period In 
August, 1901, it was sold with his other Oriental MSS to Mrs Rylands of 
Manchester, and is now in the John Rylands Library 
< Goldziher, op at, p 113 In a footnote he adds, “Flim ad-Daylami 
(dfed in the Caliphate of ‘Uthman), who belonged to the Prophet’s tune, 
IS also to be mentioned Cf Ibn Qutayba (ed Wustenfeld), p 170 ” 
s Goldziher, loc ext, n 2 ad calc Concerning these Banu'l-Ahxar 
(“ Sons of the Nobles ’’), he refers to the Kttabu 'l-Agliaiii, xvi, p 76 , Ibn 
Hisham’s Ltfe of the Prophet, pp 44-46 , and Noldeke’s Gesch d Sasamdcn, 
p 223 
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plajing a conspicuous part In the Kharipic rebellion of Abu Hamza 
in consequence of which parlicipition he was put to death bj 
Marwans adherents who succeeded in getting him into their 
hands. A whole scries of the most eminent Muhammadans was 
descended from Persian prisoners of war The grandsirc of \bj 
Ishdq aahose Biograph> of the Prophet is one of the principal 
sources for the historj of carl> Islam was \asar a Persian prisoner 
of war so likewise was the father of Abu Musa b Niisajr who 
thnist himself into prominence in Andalusia while the fathers and 
grandtathers of raan> other men ths\»ngw\shcd \n pohtics learning 
and literature were Persian and Turkisli prisoners of war whowerc 
affiliated [as nmu f// or clients] to some Arab tribe and who bj 
their thoroughly \rabian nirfrn almostcast into oblw ion their foreign 
ongin But the retention of the remembrance of their foreign 
origin IS not altogether ctcludcd in the case of such Arab clients 
[ttiauJ/Q caen though it be not exactly common The Arab poet 
Abu Ishdq Ibrahim as Suh (d a o 8^7) retained in this his family 
name as^Sll^^ the remembrance of his ancestor 5oI takin a chief 
of Khurdsan conquered and depriaed of his throne by Yazid b 
al Muhallab Converted to Islam he became one of the most 
devoted partisans of hts conqueror On the arrow avliich he shot 
against the troops of the Cahph he is said to haaewritten the aaords 
$ol summons }ou to folloaa the Book of God and the Surho of his 
Prophet From this Turk the celebrated Arabic poet aaas 
descended ” 

The aa hole of this chapter inGoldzihcrs mastcrl) aaork is 
profoundly instructive, and to it we refer the reader for fuller 
information on this matter Amongst the most striking 
illustrations avhich he gives 3 of the preponderating influence 
of these foreign MawAll is a dialogue between the Umayyad 
Cahph *Abdu 1 Malik and the famous theologian az Zuhri, 
whence it appears that alike in Mecca, Yaman, Egypt, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Khurasdn, Kufa, and Basra foreign “clients 

Al Baladhun (p 247) as Goldiilier remarks gn cs a list of such men 
conspicuous amongst whom arc the four sons of Shinn 

On the Arabic forms given to Persian proper names see Goldzihcr 
of cit p 133 n ''ad calc Thus VdArfn becomes Jl/jyiiun and Cns/iraj 
Abu ^iifra while m one case the name of the Persian Prophet Zoroaster 
Is replaced by that of the Arabian Proptwt Muhammad. 

* Op cit vol 1 pp 114 115 
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held the chief positions of authority in religion. And when 
the Caliph expressed his .amazement at this state of things, the 
theologian replied, “ So it is, O Commander of the Faithful ' 
This is effected by the Command of God and His Religion ; 
who observes these attains to authority, who neglects them 
goes under ” 

The tendency of pious Muslims of the c.arly peiiod, as 
expressed in numerous traditions, was, as GoldziheV also points 
out, to supply the strongest authority for disregarding racial 
prejudices in the domain of religion. Amongst these traditions 
are the following . 

“ O man, forsooth God is one God, and the ancestor of all 
mankind is one, the religion is the same religion, the Arabic speech 
IS neither father nor mother to any one of you, it is naught else but 
a speech He who speaks Ambic is thereby an Arab ” * 

" He of [the people of] Pars who accepts Islam is [as good as] a 
Qurayshite " 

" Did Faith reside in the Pleiades, 5'et would men of this people 
[the Persians] reach it" , a tradition afterwards modified as follows 
“ Were knowledge suspended to the ends of heaven, yet would a 
section of the people in Pars reach it ” “ 

That the full-blooded Arabs, in whom racial feeling greatly 
outweighed the religious sense, were very far from sharing the 
views embodied in these and similar traditions is abundantly 
shown by Goldziher, who cites many facts and passages which 
indicate their contempt for the foreign Maiuall^ and m parti- 
cular their disapproval of mainages between Arabs (especially 
Arab women) and non-Arabs 3 A precisely similai pheno- 
menon IS presented at the present day by the English in India, 
who are no more disposed to accord social equality to a 

* Goldziher regards this tradition, cited on the authority of Ibn ‘Asakii 
(ad 1106-1169), as of late fabrication, but as embodying an idea un- 
doubtedly prevalent in earlier times 

® Op at, vol 1, pp 117-146 

3 That this already existed in pre-Islamic times is shown by the refusal 
of Nu'man, King of Hira, and his courtiers to give one of their daughters 
m marriage even to their powerful suzerain, the King of Persia 
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Christian than to a non Christian native, but rather the con- 
trary , in 3 eed, the comparison here is on the whole to the 
advantage of IsUm, where at least the professedly pious steadily 
opposed this dominant racial prejudice m a way very rare 
amongst our missionaries — a fact which, without doubt, 
accounts for their slender success in most parts of Asia 
With the fall of the Umayyads and the rise of the “ Persian 
and K-hurasdnian dynasty of the ‘Abbdsids* there came true, 
as has been alieady sufficiently indicated, part at least of Nasr 
b Sayyirs warning to his master Marwiii “ the Ass — 

Fa fim an nhalih thumnta qtiH 
Alai Islamt ttal Arabt ssalaniut 

Flee from thmc abode and bid farewell to Islam and the 
Arabs I 

There now appears on the scene a definite party, the 
Shu'^ubiy^a^ or “partisans of the Gentiles, * who, beginning 
with the contention that all Muslims were equal, finished in 
some cases by declaring the Arabs inferior to many other races 
‘^Already under the Caliph Abu Ja‘far al Mansur, says 
Goldziher {op at , p 148), “ wc arc witnesses of how the 
Arab waits vainly for entrance before the Caliph s Gate, while 
men of Khurdsm freely go in and out through it, and mock 
the rude Arab The poet Abu Tamm-lm (t a d 845-46) 
was rebuked by the Wazir, because he had compared the 
Caliph to Hdtim of the tribe of Tayy and other personages 
in whom the Arabs gloried, with the words, “ Dost thou 

Goldziher op cii 1 p 14S CJ p 47sK/ra 

To this party Goldziher devotes two chapters of his remarkable book 
(\ol J pp 147- 16 and 7 ) The word shnub (pi of sha b) is used for 
the nations of the Gentiles ( Ajam) as opposed to the tribes {q xb i it) 
of the Arabs m reference to Quran xliv 13 Omen I lertly Me line 
created from a male and a f male and have made iou ttaiioiis and 
tribes that^e might recognise that the noblest of yon tn God's si ht is he 
amongst you who most fears God tertly God ts Alt knomn^ and 
Informed 
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compare the Commander of the Faithful with these barbarous 
Arabs ? ” ^ 

Of these ShuUibtyya each one vaunted particularly the claims 
to distinction of his own nationality, whether Syrian, Naba- 
thiean, Egyptian, Greek, Spanish, or Persian , but the last 
named were at once the most vehement and the most 
numerous. In Umayyad times Isma^il b. Yasar was, by 
order of the Caliph Hishdm (a d 724.-4.3), throv/n into a 
tank of water because he had boasted his Persian descent m 
verses amongst which occur the following . ^ < 

" Prmccsvi&rc any ancedors, noble satraps, of high b 7 cc(ifug, generous, 
hospitable, 

Comparable to Kliusjau) or Shapi'ir, and to Hurmuzdn in renown 
and consideration. 

Lions of the wai -hosts, when they rushed forth on the day oj 
bailie. 

They dtslcarlened the Kings of ihe Turks and Greeks, they stalked 
in heavy coats of mail 

As ravenous lions stalk forth 

Then, if thou ashest, wilt thou learn that we are descended fiom 
a race which excels all otlicis" 

Such boasts on the part of the Persian Mawall were gall 
and wormwood to the Arab party, who would fain have 
enjoyed a monopoly of this sort of self-glonfication , and, 
when they could do no more, they replied by such verses as 
these . 3 

“God so ordained li that I knew you eie Foilune smiled upon yon, 
when ye still sat in the Haymaiket, 

But not a year had elapsed ere 1 saw you shutting about in sill 
and brocade and samite 

Then youi women sat in the sun and moaned under the water- 
wheels in haimony with the turtle-doves 

Now they hail shuts of flowered silk from ihe looms of ‘hdq, and 
all kinds of silk stuffs fiom Dakn and Tdiiln 


* Goldnher, op ctf, p 148 * Von Kremer, Stieifzuge, p 30 

3 Sfieifziige, pp 31-32 and 69-70 
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For our knowledge of the Shu'ubi controversy and the 
literature which it evoked, of which echoes only arc pie- 
served m the works of al-JAhidh (f a.d. 869) and Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi (t a.d. 940), wc arc chiefly indebted to Goldzihcr’s 
excellent Muhammedanische Siudien, already so freely cited m 
this chapter. Amongst the defenders of the Persian pretensions 
he enumerates Ishilq b. HassAn al-Kluirrami (f a.d. 815-16), 
a native of Sughd, who, in one of his verses, boasts * that his 
father is SAsAn, and KisrA, son of Hurmuz, and the KhAqAn 
his cousins j Abii ‘UthmAn Sa‘id b. Humayd b. Bakhtagan ^ 
(t A.D. 854-5), who composed books on the superiority of 
the Persians over the Arabs, = Abu Sa‘jd ar-Rustami (tenth 
century of our era), “in whom,” says Goldziher, “the 
national cry of the Persians against the Arabs sounds its last 
notes;” and that great scientist, Abu RayhAn al-Biruni 
(t A D 1048). Amongst the most notable of their oppo- 
nents, the champions of Arab superiority, arc enumerated the 
historians Ibn Qutayba (t a d. 883 or 889) and al-BalAdhuri 
(t A.D 892), 3 both of whom were of Persian origin, 4 although 
they wrote exclusively in Arabic. To them may be added a 
Persian-wnting Persian of a later epoch, NAsii-i-Khusraw, the 
poet, traveller, and Isma‘il{ propagandist (t circ a.d 1074), 
who in his Dlwan (Iith. ed. of Tabriz, a h 1280, p. 150), 
says • 

Bt-din laid falhr dn-kt id 1 iiz-t-hashr I 

Btdti mufiakhir shud *Aiab bar 'Ajam 
Khasis asi u bi qadr bi-dtn, agar 
Faridiin-sh Ihdl-asl, u J^avtshid 'am. 

“’Twas in Religion that he gloried by whom till the Day of 
Judgement 

The Arabs excel the Persians m glory 
He who lacks religion is ignoble and mean, 

Though Feridun be his maternal, and Jamshid his paternal 
uncle ” 

* Goldziher, cif,p 163 • Fthns(,p 123 

3 Goldziher, op ett 166 

« Brockelmann, Geseft d Aiah Lit,VQ\ i, pp 120 and 141 
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The Shu^ubiyya controversy extended itself, as Goldziher 
also shows, to the regions of Genealogy and Philology, wherein 
lay the special pride of the Arabs, who valued nothing more 
highly than nobility of descent and purity of speech Even 
into these fields the “ Iranophiles carried their attacks, using 
their knowledge in the first to rake up all the scandals con- 
nected with the different Arab tnbes and the pedigrees of 
their favourite heroes and warriors — scandals which were 
embodied in a whole senes of mcnmmating poems called 
Mathaltb — and in the second to vindicate the superiority of 
other languages, notably the Persian and the Greek, over 
Arabic To one of the most accomplished of these “ Irano- 
phile scholars, Abu *Ubayda Ma‘mar b al Muthannd (t circ 
A D 824), Goldziher devotes a long notice * 

/ This most learned philologist, notorious as a Shu'ubi, was 
always eager to point out how much, even of what they most 
prized, and esteemed most national and original, the Arabs 
really owed to other nations how much, for example, their 
poetry and rhetoric owed to Persian models, how many of 
their stories were drawn from Persian sources, and the like 
The superior attractions of the Persian legends had, indeed, 
as we learn from Ibn Hishim (cd Wustenfeld, pp 235-6), 
already caused the greatest vexation to the Prophet, who 
found his audiences melt away when an Nadr b al Hinth 
al ‘Abdan appeared on the scene to tell them tales of Rustam 
and Isfandiyar and the ancient kings of Persia 

As regards _P^hiIology projicr, Goldziher specially mentions 
as champions of the Arab cause the great commentator 
az Zamakhshari (also a Persian t a d i 143-4), who in his 
preface thanks God for his learning in, and enthusiasm for, the 
Arabic language, and his exemption from Shu^ubi tendencies 
Ibn Durayd (t a d 933) and Abul Husayn b Fdris (early 
eleventh century) Amongst their most notable opponents he 
reckons Hamza of Isfahan, who “was enthusiastic for the 
Goldziher 0/ at pp 195-206 
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Persians,”^ and who shows his enthusiasm, amongst other 
ways, by finding Persian etymologies (rarely satisfactory) for 
names generally regarded as purely Arabic Thus he ex- 
plained the name of the town of Basia as Bas (“Far 

Road,” or “ Many Roads ”) j an etymology which reminds us 
of the statement in that late and greatly overestimated 
Persian work the Dabistan (see pp. 54—55 supra\ that the 
original name of Mecca was Mah-gah” which in Persian 
signifies “ the Place of the Moon ” Such childish ety- 
mologies are, unfortunately, only too popular with Persian 
writers down to the present day ® 

The way in which the different sciences, especially History, 
arose amongst the Muslims in connection with the study of 
the Oui’dn, and grouped themselves, as it were, round a 
theological kernel, is admirably sketched by that great 
Arabist, Professor de Goeje, in the article on Tabart and 
Early Arab Historians which he contributed to vol. xxni 
(1888) of the Encyclopedia Britannica. The philological 
sciences naturally come first. With the influx of foieign 
converts to Isldm an urgent need arose foi grammars and 
dictionaries of the Aiabic language in which the Word of God 
had been revealed. To elucidate the meanings of rare and 
obscure words occurring therein, it was necessary to collect as 
many as possible of the old poems, which constituted the 
inexhaustible treasury of the Arabic tongue. To understand 
these poems a knowledge of the AnsAb^ or genealogies of the 
Arabs, and of their Battles or “ Days ” {Ayyam) and their 
history {Akhbar) generally was requisite. To supplement the 
rules laid dc^vn in the Qur’in for the conduct of life, it was 

* Al-Biruni’s Cluonologv, ed Sachau, p 52, cited by Goldziher, op at, 

1, 209 The expression is “ ia‘a%saba h’l-Fiirs ’’ 

“ An English resident in Persia named Glover was metamorphosed into 
Gul avar (“Bringer of Roses"), less foitunate was a compatriot named 
Retd, a missionary, whose name ultimately necessitated a retreat from 
this field of activity. 
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necessary to find out, by questioning his “Companions’ 
{Aih&b\ or those who had associated with them and 
“ followed them (Tawdii*, tubha^ or i&bt^Un)^ what the 
Prophet had said and how he had acted under diiferent cir- 
cumstances, wl^^e^arose jhc science of Trad^on {Hadlth) 
To test the validity of these traditions it was necessary to 
know not merelj the content {main) of each, but also its 
\%nady 1 e , the chain of persons through whom it had been 
handed down ere it was finally reduced to writing , and to 
test this tmid a knowledge of the dates, characters, and cir 
cumstances of these persons was requisite, which again led in 
another way to the study of Biography and Chronology Nor 
did the history of the Arabs'^alone suffice it was necessary to 
know something of the history of their neighbours, especially 
the Persians, Greeks, Himyantcs, Ethiopians, &c , m order 
to grasp the significance of many allusions m the Qur in and 
in the old poems A knowledge of Geography was essential 
for the same purpose, and also for more practical reasons 
connected with the rapid expansion of the Muhammadan 
Empire 

During the first century after the flight hardly any books ' 
were written all this knowledge continued to be handed 
down orally, and the Qur 5 n remained almost the only prose 
work (and it is chiefly written in rhymed prose) m Arabic 
Such as desired to studj Arabic philology, poetry, and legend 
had to go into the Desert amongst the Bedouin tribes to 
pursue their researches , such as sought a knowledge of 
Tradition and the religious sciences had to seek it at Madina 
Knowledge could only be obtained by travelling, and this 
travelling “ in search of knowledge {fl talabi I rendered 
necessary at first by the circumstances of the case, gradually 
became a fashion, and finally almost a craze, favoured and 
justified ^y such traditions as “Whosoever goeth forth to 
seek for learning is m the Way of God until he returns 
home , the Angels blithely spread their wings over him, and 
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all creatures pray for him, even the fish in the water.” ^ 
Malchul (t A D. 730), originally a slave in Egypt, would not 
on receiving his freedom leave that country “till he had 
gathered together all the Icaining which was to be found 
there , ” and, having accomplished this, he journeyed through 
Hijaz, ‘IrAq, and Syria seeking for an authentic tradition as to 
the division of spoils taken in battle, which he at last obtained 
from an old man named Ziy/id b Jdnya at-Tamimi, who had 
It on the authority of Habib b. Maslama al-Fihri.^ Here we 
have an actual application of the principle enunciated in the 
following words ascribed to Abu’d-DardA. “If the explanation 
of a passage in the Book of God presented difficulties to me, 
and if I heard of a man in Birku’l-JumAd ” (a most inaccessible 
spot in South Arabia, proverbially spoken of as equivalent to 
the ends of the earth) “ who would explain it to me, I would 
not grudge the journey thither ” 3 

The two oldest Arabic prose works of impoitance (except 
the Qur’an) which have come down to us are Ibn IshAq’s 
(t A D 767) Biography of ihe Piophet in the recension of Ibn 
Hisham (f a d 834 ), 4 and a work on genealogy by Ibnu’l- 
Kalbi (t A.D 763-4), of which manuscripts exist in the 
libraries of the British Museum and the Escorial 5 Manu- 
script notes, however, were constantly made at an earlier date, 
during the first century of the Flight, by such men as Abu 
Huiayra, ‘Abdu’llah b ‘Ami b al-‘Asi, az-Zuhri^ (t a D 742) 
and Hasan of Basra, 7 who m some cases ordered that these 
notes should be burned at their death, because they were mere 
aids to memoiy, “and what they knew these scholars had 

* Goldziher, op cii , vol 11, p 177 , and on these journeys fi ialabi’l-'ilm 
generally, pp 32-33 and 175 et seqq 

® Idem, p 33 3 Idem, pp 176-177 

* Edited by Wustenfeld (1858-60), and translated into German by 
Weil (1864) 

5 These and the following particulars are chiefly drawn from de 
Goeje’s excellent article in the Encyclopcodia Bhtannica to which I 
have already referred 

* Goldziher, op cti , pp 195-196 ? De Goeje, loc at 
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handed on by word of mouth Indeed, as Goldziher has 
shown,* there existed till well into the second century after 
the Flight a strong feeling against the writing down of 
traditions, so that ‘Abdu r Rahmin b Harmala al Aslami 
(t A p 762) had to obtain a specnl permission from his 
teacher Sa‘id b al Musayyib to reduce his teachings to 
writing, on the pretext that his memory was not strong 
enough to retain them without such aids The grounds on 
which this objection rested were chiefly two a fear lest the 
books wherein these holy sayings of the Prophet were recorded 
might not be treated with enough respect and a fear lest, on 
the other hand, they might, as had happened m other religions, 
become invested, to the prejudice of the Book of God, with an 
undue authority Against this objection stood the truer view 
embodied m such sayings as “ Knowledge not put on paper 
IS lost “What IS committed to memory passes awaj, but 
what IS written remains “The best teacher of traditions is 
the written record, and the Imdm Ahmad b Hanbals 
reputed aphorisms, “ Publish traditions only after written 
texts, and “ the book is the most faithful recorder * 
Naturally such objections did not exist in the case of pro&ne 
literature, and, in the short section which he devotes to the 
prose literature of the Umayyad period, Carl BrockelmannS 
mentions the following early works and writers the Southern 
Arabians Wahb b Munabbih (of Persian origin 4) and 
‘Abid b Shariya, both of San‘a, of whom the former died 
at an advanced age in a d 728 and the latter in the reign of 
*Abdu I Malik (a d 685-705) Abu Mikhnaf Lut b Yahya 
al Azdi, celebrated for his historical romances (d circ 
AD 750) the already mentioned az Zuhn (d ad 74.2) 
and his pupil Muhammad b *Abdu r Rahmdn al ‘Amin 
(t A D 737), author of an older Muiuatta than the well 

op at 11 pp 195 etseqq Ibid, p 199 

* Gesck d Arab Lilt 1 pp 64-67 

* SeeWiistenteldsGcschi^bchreiberderArabcr p 4 No 16 

19 
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known law-book of the same name compiled by the Imim 
Malik b Anas (d. 795) Amongst the oldest Arabic ptose 
woiks of which copies actually exist are the Kitabu'z.-Zuhd (on 
Asceticism) of Asad b. Musa b Ibrdhim (t A D 749) , the 
Kitabul-Javoamd’ (on Oneiromancy) of Muhammad b Shirm 
(see p 263, n i supra) ; and the KitahiP l-lshara bi-'-ilmi'l-hbara 
of Muhammad b ‘AH b ‘Umar as-Salimi Last, but not least, 
IS the Umavyad prince Khdlid b. Yazid (t a d. 704), who 
studied Alchemy with a monk named Marianus, composed 
three treatises on Occult Science, and had for his pupil the 
celebrated occultist Jdbii b Hayyan (circ a d 776) 

Brockelmann in his admirable Geschichte der Arabischen 
Ltiteraiur (Weimar, 1897— } divides the earlier portion ot 
his subject into the following periods ' 

I The puiely Arabian literature (almost entirely consisting 
of poems composed by pagan, and a few Jewish and Christian, 
poets), from the earliest times till the time of the Prophet. 

II The literature (also purely Arabian, and, with the 
exception of the Qur’an, poetical) of the Prophet and his 
time 

III. The literature (also purely Arabian) of the Umayyad 
period (a D 661-750). 

IV. The classical pciiod (ad 750-1000) of Muhammadan 
literature, composed in the Aiabic language, but no longer 
exclusively, 01 even mainly, by Arabs 

V. The post-classical peiiod (a d 1000-1258) of the same, 
down to the Mongol invasion, sack of Baghdad, and ex- 
tinction of the ‘Abbdsid dynasty 

Of these periods the first three but slightly concern us, and 
all that is needful for our purpose has been alieady said The 
periods subsequent to the Mongol invasion he also beyond 
the scope of this work, since even before this momentous 
event the national life of Persia had been definitely detached 
from that of Arabia and Western Asia, and the Persian 
language had become the mam vehicle of Persian thought. 
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The fourth and fifth periods, on the other hand, concern us 
closely for during the first (a V 750-1000) the Persian 
tongue had scarcely re emerged, as a literary language, from 
the eclipse which it suffered at the Arab Conquest and 
during the second, although it was once more widely and 
successfully cultivated for all literary purposes, there was m 
Persia a large co existent Arabic literature produced by 
Persians ( The Arabic literature produced in Persia after 
the Mongol Inv asion was far more restricted in scope, and 
was mainly confined to the domains of Theology, Philosophy, 
and Jurisprudence 1 

From the Persian point of view, then, whence we here 
regard the matter, it is the Arabic literature of ‘Abbasid times 
with which our concern chiefly lies, and, m the present chapter, 
those writers who belong to what we have defined as “the 
Golden Age _(a d .74-Q-84-7) A list of the most important 
of these, arranged in order of the dates of their decease, here 
follows 
/ 

(1) Ibnul (Iad 757) the converted Magian who not 

withstanding tfie fact that he was born a Persian and a Zoroastnan 
IS counted by I bn Muqla (f ad 939) and Ibn Khaldun the Moor 
(f A D 1403-6) amongst the past masters of the Arabic tongue He 
was also as has been alread> remarJ ed an accomplished Palilawi 
s chola r and translated from this language many worl s into Arabic 
Of these his Arabic version of and Dwina still a classic in all 
Arabic spealung countries aTone survives in its entirety his much 
more important translation of_ the Pahlavvi Book of Kings 
{khudhay mtita) being only known to us by citations in later 

(2) Ibn U^ ba (f A D 758) the oldest biography of the Prophet 
wbose'wort as it would seem is unfortunately entirely lost 

(3) Muhammad b as Satb al Kalbt{\ 763) who together with 
his son Hisham b al Kalbi (f a.d 820) was well v ersed in the history 
of the ancient Arabs 

■^4) tsa b ^Umar aih Thaqafi (f A D 766) one of the founders of 
Arabic grammar the teacher of both Khalil b Ahmad (the alleged 
inventor of the Science of Prosody in Arabic) and the great 
Sibawayhi the Persian 
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(5) Ibn Ishaq (-J A D 767), the biographer of the Prophet, %\h 05 e 
work (though posbibl)', as cle Goejc thinks, still cvl.int in its original 
form in the Kyuprulu Libiary at Constantinople) is known to ns only 
in the recension of Ibn Ilisham 

(6) Abu Ilaiufa ait-Nu'mdn (f a d 767), one of the four orthodox 
"Imams" of the Sunnis, the foundei of the llanafi school, of 
Persian oiigin, and in strong sympathy with the descendants of ‘Ah' 

(7) Ilammad b Sdbnr (Slidptir) ai~Rduiya (•{ A D 772-775), of 
Pci Sian (Daylamite) origin, the collector and editor of the seven 
ancient Arabic poems knowm as the Mu'allaqnl. 

(8) Jdbit b //nyy««, the occultist (circ ad 776, seep ZT^supra). 

{9) Muhammad b 'Abdu'Udh al-Azdt (circ AD 777), who wrote a 

history of the Conquest of Syria 

(10) Abu Duhima (■] ad 777), a negro, "moic jester and Court- 
fool than poet,” who enjojed the favour of the Caliphs al-Mansur 
and al-]\Iahdi 

(11) Bashshdi b Burd (-{ad 783), the blind Persian sceptic and 
poet, to whom reference has alrcadj been made 

(12) AUMufaddal ad-Dabbi (f A D 786), tutor to the Caliph al- 
Mahdi during his youth, who made a collection of old Arabic 
poems not less important, though less celebrated, than the 
Mu’aUaqdi 

(13) As-Sayyidu’l-IhmyaH ("the Himjantc Sayjid," f A D 789), a 
zealous Shi'ite, " whose poems” (mostly in praise of the Prophet 
and his family) "are distinguished,” says Brockelmann (p 83), "like 
those of Abu’l-' Atahiya and Bashshar, by simplicity of language " 

(14) Khalil b Ahmad (f A D 791), the grammarian and prosodist 
mentioned under (4) supra 

(15) Siba-iVayhi (| A D. 793), the Persian grammarian, also mentioned 
under (4) supia 

(16) Abii Yjtsuf Ya^qub al-Aiisdri (f A D 795\ jurisconsult and 
pupil of Abu Hanifa 

(17) Mdhk b Alias (fAD 795), the second of the four orthodox 
■' “ Imams," the Founder of the Mahkite school 

(18) Maf-ii’an b Abi Hafsa (f A D 797), poet, a Jew of Khurasan 

(19) Muslim b al-Wal{d{-[ AV 803), court-poet of Harunu’r- Rashid 
and ptolege of the Barmecides and Fadl b Sahl 

(20) Muhammad b aUHasan ash-Shaybdui (f A D 804), the Hanafi 
jurisconsult, and for a while Qadi of Raqqa in the reign of Harunu'r- 
Rashid 

(21) 'AH b Hamza al-Kisd’i{\ AV> 805), the grammarian, a Persian 
by birth, entrusted by Harunu’r-Rashid with the education of his 
two sons al-Amin and al-Ma’mun 
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(2 ) AJ Abbds b al Ahnaf AV 806) another half Pcrsnn poet 
of the Court of Hirunur Rashid chiefly celebrated for bis love 
poems 

(23) Abu Ruuds (+ A D 806-813) also half Persian by birth one d 
the most brilliant and shameless poets of Hdrunu r I^shid s Court 
His discreditable adventures ready resource and unfailing wit 
are familiar to all renders of the Arabian Nights 

(24) Ibti Zabdia (f A.D 814) a pupil of Malik b Anas who wrote 
a History of Madina 

(2j) iah^d b Rj/nj (who flourished about ad 8x5) one of the 
translators of Aristotle and other Greek philosophers into Arabic 

(26) Hishdm b al kalbt (f A D 819-820) the historian sec (3) 
supra 

(-7) AsA- 5 /:d/i i (f A D 820) thethirdof the four orthodox Imams 
of the Sunnis founder of the Shdfl itc school 

(•’8) Qulrub (t A D 821) grammarian and philologist pupil of 
Sibawajhi and ath Thaqafi 

(29) AlFarrd (f a d 82) grammarian pupil of al kisai and 
like him of Persian origin 

(30) Al Wdqtdi (f A D 823) the great historian of the Muslim 
conquests who was libenlly patronised byliahja the Barmecide 
and on his death left bclimd him 600 great boxes of books and 
manuscript notes each one of which required two men to carry it 

(31) Abu Ubayda hla mar b at Muihannd{\ k.Si 825) a philologist 
of strong Shu iibl tendencies and of Jewish Persian origin the rival 
of al Asmaiandtbebittcrsatinstof theArabtnbes. Seep adqsu^rn 

(32) Abul Aialti^a ({ad 8 8) one of the most notable poets of 
this epoch who alike in his earnestness his religious pessimism 
and his extreme simplicity of speech stands in the sharpest contrast 
to his conterapohiry the dissolute immoral and timeserving Abu 
Nuwas 

{33) Al Akawaak (f A D 8 8) a poet and panegyrist of Persian 
extnction 

(34) Ibn Quiayba {•{■ad 828) a histomn of the first rank also a 
Persian Of the twelve works composed by him which Brockelmann 
enumerates (1 pp 120-123) fhe best known are his luldbu I Ma dnj 
^ed Wustenfeld 1850) his Adabti I kdhb or Secretary s Manual 
(Cairo AH 1300) and his Uyunul Akhbdr now being published 
by Brockelmann at Berlin 

(35) Al Afma f (j ad 831) the grammarian and philologist a 
prominent member of that circle of learned men wherewith 
Harunu r Rashid surrounded himself 

(36) Ibn Htshdm (f a D 834) the e liter of Ibn Ishaq s Biography 
of the Prophet see (5) supra 
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(37) Al-Ahhfash “the intermediate” (nl-Awsai), or “the second" 
(f A D 835, or earhci), grammarian and philologist, a pupil of 
Sibawayhi, and probably, like his master, of Pcisian c\lraction 

(38) Qtis{d b Lt'iqci, a Ciinstian of Ba'labakk (Baalbek), a notable 
translator and compiler of medical, astronomical, and mathematical 
works, flourished about this time He was still famous in Persia as 
an authoiity on these subjects in the middle of the clc%'cnth century 
of our era, when Nasir-i-Kliusraw wrote — - 

Har hast chizi hami-gttyad zi lira ra'y-t-hlnvish, 

Td guuidn dyad-’i h'u Qtisidy btn Luqd-sli 

“ Evciy one, in his benighted ignorance, propounds some theory, 

That thou may’st suppose him to be a b Luqa ” 

(39) Al-Madd'tni (i a D 840-S45), a ptohfic writer on history, of 
whose works, unfortunately, only the titles (of which ill are 
enumerated m the Fihiist) are picsened to us 

(40) Al-Ktndi (t A D 841), the eminent Arabian philosopher and 
physician 

(41) Ibnu'l-A‘ulbl (f A D 844), a well-known grammarian of Indian 
origin, the step-son and pupil of al-Mufaddal (see No 12 sttpia) 

(42) Abd Abdt'Udh Muhammad b Salldm aUJumahi (1 AD 845), 
the author of a Biograph} of Poets {rabaqdin’sh-SIiu'atd), which is 
unfortunately lost, and is only known to us by citations 

(43) Ibn Sa'd (f A D 845), secretary to the celebrated al-Wdqtdi 
(see No 30 sitpta), author of the grcnlKttdbu’i-labaqdifl-KabhiWhich 
is to be published in the near future at Lc}dcn 

(44) Abii Tammdm (f A D 846), panegyrist of the Caliph al- 
Mu'tasim and later of ‘Abdu’llah b Tahir, the governor of Khurasan, > 
but better known as the authoi of the great Anthology of ancient 
Arabic poetry called the Hamdsa, “wherein,” says his commentator 
at-Tabnzi, “ he showed himself a better poet than in his own verses " 

(45) Diku l-^inn (f AD 849), the S^'rian SJiu'nbi and Shihte poet. 

Other names might be added, but for our present purpose 
these are sufficient, since they serve to indicate how large a 
proportion (thirteen out of forty-four) of the most celebrated 
contributors to “ classical ” Arabic literature were of Persian 
extraction For fuller particulais of their works and cha- 
racteristics the reader must refer to von Kremer, Brockelmann, 
and othei writers on the Litteraturgeschichte and Gulturgeschichte 
of the Arabs 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE DEVEtOPMENTS OF REUCION AND riHLOSOPHY IN TUP 
GOLDEN AGE OF ISlAm 

Two of the most important early sects of Islam, the republican 
Kliarijites and the legitimist ShPitcs, have been alreadj 
discussed at some length while the extremists {GhuUt) of the 
latter body, with their wild doctrines of Incarnation 
“Return (RyV/) and Metempsychosis {Tan 6 fukh\ will form 
the subject of the following chapter (pp 308 tt seqq ) These 
sects may be regarded, primarily at least, as to a large extent 
political in their character, and as representing respectively the 
democratic Arabian and the monarchic Persian tendencies as 
applied to matters of religion To them must be added a 
third sect of mainly political character, the Murjiya^ and a 
fourth of more purely ^th^ogical or speculative nature, the 
^dariyya or MuUazila These four sects are regarded by 
von Kremer,* who follows Ibn Hazm,* as the four primary 
divisions {Hauptsekun) of the Muhammadans, 3 and, according 

Gcich d Hcmclicndcn Idem d /stains pp isetsrgg 
Ibid pp 10 and i 4 Ibn Hazm a Spanish Arab o( Cordova, died 
about A D io>j and is the author of the oldest ettant work on the Sects of 
Islam MSS of this work (which has never been printed) are very rare 
bee Flugels Vienna Catalogue vol ti pp 197-199 and for Ibn Harms 
biography de Slane s transl olibn Khalhkdn vol ii pp 6/- 7* 

3 Shahristani who also reckons four snbsbtutes the $t/Ui^)a for the 
Mnrjtya while al Iji (AD 1355) cnumerites seven principal heterodos 
sects See Dr II Steiner s Mu la tliten pp 2-3 
79 
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to his vieWjJ^ the two last arose at the Umayyad capital, 
Damascus, partly under Christian influences, during the first 
half of the eighth century of our era (a d. 718-747), while the 
two first, as we have already seen, weic already in existence 
in the latter part of the seventh ccnturj. 

The Murjiya (so called from the root arja’a, “he postponed,” 
because they postpone or defer judgment against sinful Muslims 

till the Day of Resurrection, 2 and refuse to assert 

The Murjiyi , , , 

that any true believer, no matter what sins he 
may have committed, is certainly damned) were essentially 
that body of Muslims who, unlike the Shihtes and Khdrijites, 
acquiesced in the Umayyad rule. In doctrine they otherwise 
agreed m the main with the orthodox party, thougli, as von 
Kiemer thinks, they greatly softened and mitigated its more 
terrible features, holding “ that no believing Muslim would 
remain eternally m hell,” 3 and, in general, setting faith above 
works Their views were so evidently adapted to the environ- 
ment of the Umayyad Court, with which no sincere Shifite or 
Khanjite could have established any modus vtvendi, though 
Christians and othei non-Muslims stood in high favour there, 
and held important offices , 4 that it is hard to regard them 
otherwise than as time-servers of the Vicar of Bray type. 
W ith the fall of that ungodly dynasty their raison d'etre ended, 
and they ceased to exist as an independent party, though from 
their ranks arose the celebrated Abu Hanffa, the founder ot 
I one of the four orthodox schools of the Sunnis which endure 
to the present day .5 

“ It IS much to be regi etted,” says von Kremer,® " that we have 
so little accuiate information about this sect, but they shared the 
fate of that whole epoch The Arabic historical souices of the 


‘ Cultuigesch Sticifzuge, pp 1-9 
“ See Lane’s Ai abtc-Engltsh Lexicon, Bk 1, p 1033 
^ Gcsch d Herrsch ideen, p 25 

* Sbcifziige p 2 The Couit-poet al-Akhtal was a Christian 
s Ibid , p 6, and cf Hen sell Ideen, p 26 ® Ibid , p 3 
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Um'xyyad period perished altogether ind the oldest writings 
preserved to us arose m Abbasid limes We are therefore driven 
back for information as to the Murjiya to the scattered notices 
which we find in later Arabic writers 

Of much greater interest and importance was the sect of 
the ^(iari^ya (“Partisans of Free Will”) or MuUaztla 
(“Sccedcrs, ) whose leading idea, to quote Dr 
TiieM taj Stcincr,* “ IS bcst characterised as the enduring 
protest of sound human understanding against the tyrannical 
demands which the orthodox teaching imposed upon it’ 
They called themselves Ahlu I ^Adl wa t Taivhld^ or “ Partisans 
of the Divine Justice and Divine Unity , of the Divine 
Justice, because the orthodox doctrine of Predestination, which 
represented God as punishing man for sms forced upon him, 
as It were, by a Fate which he had no power to resist, made 
God m effect a pitiless Tyrant of the Divine Unity, because, 
said they, the orthodox party, who make the Qur dn coctcrnal 
and coexistent with God, and who regard the Divine 
Attributes as separate or separable from the Divine Essence, 
are really Polytheists or MuthrtkUn (associatcrs of other gods 
with the One God) The account generally given of their 
origin and name is that Wdsil b ‘Ajd al Ghizzdl, a Persian 
disciple of the celebrated theologian Hasan of 
Tdivasu °Ati differed from bis master as to the question 

whether a believer, after he had committed a 
grievous sin, still deserved to be called by that appellation 
Wdstl held that such an one could neither be called a believer 
nor an unbeliever, but must be regarded as occupying a middle 
position between the two, and withdrew to a different part of 
the mosque to expound this view to those of his fellow students 
who followed him whereupon Hasan of Bajra observed to 
those who stood round him, ''‘Etaz.ala '■an ni (“He hath 
seceded from us’), m consequence of which saying Wdsils 
party were called by their opponents “al Mu'tazila (*the 
Mulaahien p 4 
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Separatists” or “Secedcis”)* This, the generally received 
account of the origin of the sect, would make ‘Irdq “ cette 
antique Babylonie, oil la race sdmitique et la race perse se 
rencontraient et se mdlangeaient, et qui devint bientot le 
centie de la science, puis, peu de temps apres, sous les 
‘Abbasides, le siege du gouvernemcnt ” = its birthplace and 
cradle ; but von Kremer,3 as we have seen, thinks that their 
doctrines were developed at Damascus under the influence of 
Byzantine theologians, notably of John of Damascus and his 
disciple Theodore Abucara The other and more definite 
name ^adariyya 4 by which they were known referred to 
their doctrine of man’s free-will , and the spurious tradition 
“ al-^adai lyyatu Majiisu hadhthi “ the Partisans 

of Free-will are the Maeians of this Church” 

The Qadanyya ° 

compmdto (bccause, as bteiner observes, to explain the 

Magians r t- i i. i j 

existence of isvil they also set up a second 

Principle, the Will of Man, against the Will of God), was 
freely applied to them by their adversaries Even m much 
later times, at the beginning of the thii teenth century of our 
era, we find the Persian Sufi poet Mahmud Shabistari referring 
to this tradition in that well-known manual for mystagogucs 
the Gulsha?i~i-Raz 5 as follows 

Ha7 an Uas-id la madh-hab gltayr-i-^abj -asi, 

Nabi faimtid kii mdmnd-t- gabr-ast 

Every man whose faith is other than predestmanan 
Is, according to the Prophet, even as a guebre." 

Von Kiemer, as already noticed, considers that the Doctrine 
of Free-will was already taught in Damascus at the end of the 
seventh century of our era by Ma‘bad al-Juhaiu (died m 
A D 699), who had imbibed the doctrine from a Persian 
named Smbuya, and who was put to death by the Umayyad 

* See Steiner’s MuHazthicn, pp 24-26, and Dozy’s Hist de VIslaimsine, 
p 204 “ Dozy, o/i «f,p 201 3 Stretfziigc, -pp 7-9 

^ On the quite opposite senses in which the word qadar is used, see 
Steiner, op cit , pp 26-28 s Ed Whinfield, 1 538, pp 32 and 54 
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Cahph *Abdu 1 Milik, or, according to other narratives, by 
Hajjij b Yusuf ‘Awfi, the Persian thirteenth century writer, 
tn the account of the Untajjad Caliphs contained in bk v 
of his immense collection of stones, the Jawimt^u^l Htkiyit 
(which, unfortunate!), exists only m rate manuscripts), says 
that Gha)Iin the Qadari was put to death in Damascus by 
Hishim b ‘AbduIMahk (ad 724-743) for teaching the 
doctrine of Freewill, and even describes how he was 
confuted by the Caliph in the presence of the doctors of 
Syria Yaxid II (a d 720-724), on the other hand, is said 
to have himself embraced the \icws of the Qidanyyn, and, 
if‘Awfi may be believed, he also showed a marked partialit) 
for the House of ‘Ali Sh{‘ite and Qidari tenets, indeed, often 
went together, and the Shi‘itc doctrine current m Persia nt 
the present day is in many respects Mu'tazihte, w^ile Hasan 
al Ash‘an, the great opponent of the Mu'tarihtcs, 1$ by the 
Shlhtcs held tn horror Muhammad Darabi,* the author of 
an Apology for the poet H^fidh,* mentions as one of the three 
grounds whereon objection was commonly made to his xerscs 
that some of them appeared to indicate an inclination to the 
doctrines of al Ashman, “which, he adds, “the doctors of 
the Imamiyya’ (or Sh{‘itcs of the Sect of the Twelve) 
“regard as false ’ and he cites as an example of these 
Calvimstic leanings the verse — 

Dar kiiy t mk nimi mdrd guzar na dddarid 
Gar in na mi fasandi iaghyir kun qadd rl ’ 

They suffeitui us not to enter the Street oi Good Repute 

If thou likest it not then cliangc Destiny I 

It was, however, under the earlier ‘Abbasid Caliphs, notabl) 
m the reign of the Caliph al Mamun (a d 813-833) and hts 

P 5 of an excellent little pamphlet entitled Laft/a i Ghaybiyya 
lithographed in Tihnn in a ii 1304 (A.D 1887) to which my attention uas 
directed by my friend Mr Sidney Churchill one of the finest Pcrsim 
scholars I hive ever met 

Dih^dn of H fidl ed Rosenzwcig Schwannau vol i p j6 
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son al-Wathiq (a.d 842-847), that the Mu'tazilite school 
was most powerful It had taken possession of these Caliphs 
and their Courts, had enriched its stoies of argument and 
methods of dialectic by the study of Greek Philosophy, and, 
suppoited thus by its internal strength and the external favour 
of the goveining classes, bade fair altogether to extinguish 
the orthodox party, towards whom, in spite of its generally 
libeial and tolerant attitude, it showed itself irreconcilably 
.hostile. The orthodox doctrine that the Our’an was un- 
create they held in particular detestation In the year 
AH. 211 (a.d. 826 Tabari 111, p 1099) al-Ma’mun, having 
nearly provoked a civil war by his ShPite proclivities, and 
especially by his nomination of the Eighth Imam of the 
ShPites, ‘All ar-Rida, as his successor to the throne (a difficulty 
whence, with singular inconsistency, he extricated himself by 
secretly poisoning the Imam and instigating the assassination 
of the too zealous minister, Fadl b Sahl, who had counselled 
this step), proclaimed the doctrine that the Our’an was created, 
not uncreate, as an indisputable truth ; and seven years later, 
m the last year of his Caliphate, he compelled seven eminent 
men of learning (amongst whom was Ibn Sa‘d, the secretary 
of the great historian al-Wdqidl) to declare their adhesion to 
this doctrine, after which he wrote a long letter to Ishaq b. 
Ibrdhlm bidding him question such theologians as he suspected 
of holding the prohibited belief, and punish such as refused to 
declare the Our’dn to be created. Some two dozen eminent 
and highly esteemed Muslims, the most notable of whom was 
Ahmad b Hanbal, the founder of one of the four orthodox 
schools of the Sunnites, were haled before this tribunal, and, 
by threats and imprisonment, most of them were induced to 
subscribe to the Caliph’s declaration that the Qur’dn was 
created, save Ahmad b Hanbal, who stood firm, and, but 
for the sudden death of al-Ma’mun, which happened shortly 
afterwards, would have been in grave peril of his life.^ Al- 

* See Tahan, 111, pp 1112-1131, where this transaction is \ery fully 
reported 
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Withiq followed his father 5 example, and thereby provoked 
m the )ear ah 231 (ad 845-6) a dangerous conspiracy 
licidcd by Ahmad b Nasr al khuzi'i, which w'as, howeicr, 
rc\ealed by the indiscretion of several of the conspintors who 
had been indulging to an unwise extent in nabUhy or date 
wine * Notwitlistandmg this, in the excliangc of prisoners 
effected in the same year* al WAthiq caused each released 
Muslim captue to be questioned as to his belief on this 
burning question, and such as declared their belief that the 
Quran was uncreatc he refused to rcccnc (deeming them, as 
It would seem, outside the pale of IsHm), but sent them back 
to their captivity According to another account also given 
by Tabari, 3 the released captives were likewise called upon to 
deny that God on the Last Day would be visible to men s eyes, 
this doctrine, like that of the uncrcate Quran, being held by 
the orthodox, who in all things followed the very letter of 
God s Word, and utterly refused to exercise that process of 
ta to//, or Allegorical Interpretation, aHccted by their antagonists 
In this point again the Shlhtes of to-day are at one with the 
Mu‘tazilitcs,and Muhammad DarAbi, m the Apology for Hdfid h 
already cited (p 283, n i wpra) gives the following verse of 
that poet as one which has brought him under the suspicion 
of inclining to the revived orthodoxy associated with the name 
of al Ash*ari — 

in jdn i ki bt Hdfi^ sipurd Dust— 

Pu / nikh ash bt blnam u tashm i uay kuaain 

Thi's borrowed soul which the Friend [te God] entrusted to 
Hafi^ — 

One day / shall sec Hts Face and shall yield it up to him 

\ It would not be just that our admiration for the Mu^tazilites, 

, whose liberal views so greatly conduced to the splendour of 
'this wonderful epoch, should tempt us to overlook their 
Tabari hi pp 1343-1350 Sec also Do/y s 1 7s/ iwwwe pp 238--’3a 

Ibid p 1351 3 jpjjj pp i 233 _^ 
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unusual and regrettable harshness towards those doctrines 
which are now generally prevalent and accounted orthodox 
m all Sunnite countries Yet perhaps there was a reason 
for their harshness They may have been conscious that 
doctrines of extreme Calvinism or Fatalism, if the v/ord 
be pieferred must in the long run (at least m Asia, which 
IS moie logical than Europe in its applications of theory to 
daily life) destioy effort and prevent progress , thej'- may have 
foreseen that the literal interpretation of an inspired Scripture 
which followed naturally from a belief in its Eternity, not 
onl)’’ in the future but in the past, would inevitably stereotype 
and narrow the religious outlook in such a way that all 
flexibility, all power of adapting itself to new conditions or 
carrying conviction to the minds of intelligent men, would be 
lost , and they may have felt that the belief that God could 
be seen by men must tend to an anthi opomorphic and debased 
conception of the Deity. Whether or no they realised these 
results of the victory of orthodoxy, such were in reality its 
effects, and the retrograde movement of Isldm, inaugurated 
by the triumph of al-Ash‘ari (of which we shall speak in a 
later chaptei), was but accelerated and accentuated by the 
overthrow of the Caliphate and the sack of Baghdad by the 
vandals of Mongolia in the middle of the thirteenth century 
Changiz and Huldgii on the one hand, and al-Ash‘ari on the 
other, probably contributed as much as any three individuals 
to the destruction of the material and intellectual glories of 
the Golden Age of the early ‘Abbdsid Caliphs 

The further development of the Mu‘tazilite doctrine is 
admirably summed up by Dozy (Chauvin’s French translation, 
pp 205-207) 

“This doctrine was subsequently remodelled and propagated 
_ „ , , under the influence of the Philosophy of Aristotle 

ment of the i he Sect, as was in the nature of things, subdivided. 
'^docVnnc*^ All the Mu'tazilites, however, agreed in certain points 
They denied the existence of the Attributes in ^ 
God, and contested everything which could prejudice the dogma 
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of the Divine Unity To remove from God all idea of injustice 
t^yrTco^nised man s entire freedom of nction They taught that all 
the truths necessary for salvation belong to the domain of reason 
and that they may be acquired^solely by the light of reason no less 
before than after Revelation m such wise that man at all times and 
in all places ought to possess these truths But to these primary 
propositions the different sects added others peculiar to themselv cs 
Most of them have treated theology with much profundity others 
on the contrary becameinvoUcd m hair splittings or even diverged 
widely from the spirit of Islam Some there were for example, 
who believed m Metempsychosis and who imagined that the 
immals of each species form a community which has as a prophet 
an animal like unto themselves strange to say they based this last 
doctrine on two verses, of the Qur'an And there were many other 
follies of the same kind But it would be unjust to render all the 
Mu tazUites responsible for the errors of some and when all is said 
and done they deserve to be spoken of with respect In meditating 
on what religion bade them believe they became the rationalists of 
Islam Thus it came about that one of their principal affirmations 
was that the Qur’an was really created although the Prophet had 
asserted the con trary Were the Quran uncreate they said vt 
wo^3~be necessary to admit the existence of two Eternal Beings 
From the moment when the Quran or Word of God was held as 
something created it could no longer having regard to the immu 
lability of the Deity be considered as belonging to His esicnce 
Thereby the whole dOoma of revelation vvai> hltle by little senously 
shaken and many Mu tazililes frankly dcchred that it was not 
impossible to write something as good us or even better than the 
Qur an They^er^r^prptested against the dogma of the divine 
ongin of the Qur an andjigainst Inspiration The idea which they 
entertained of God was purer and more exalted than that of tlie 
orthodox They would not listen to any corporeal conception of 
the Divinity Mahomet had said One day ye shall see your Lord 
as you saw (he full moon at the Battle of Badr and these words 
which the orthodox took literally were for them an ever new 
stumbling block They therefore explained them away by saying 
that man after his death would know God by the eyes of the spirit 
that IS to say by the reason They equally refused to countenance 
the pretension that God created the unbeliever and showed them 


Meaning of course that every man was created a potential believer 
and that the unbelievers only became so by their own frovvardness, not bv 
God s will ^ ^ 
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selves but little pleased with the consecrated formula which says of 
God that ‘ He hurteth and He advantageth ’ They could not admit 
the miracles related in the Qur’an, and so denied that the sea was 
dried up to yield a passage for the Israelites led by Moses, that 
Moses’ rod was changed into a serpent, and that Jesus raised the 
dead to life Mahomet himself did not escape their attacks Theie 
was one sect which maintained that the Prophet married too many 
wives, and that his contemporary Abu Dharr al-Ghifari had much 
more self-restraint and piety than him, which also was perfectly 
true " 

The best European accounts of the Mu^tazilites with 
which I am acquainted, besides Dozy’s, are those of Steiner ^ 
and von Kremer, but I must content myself here 

The Mu'tizihte , , n i i r i 

-ind Greet With briefly indicating the results or their mvesti- 

Philosophy ' n 1 1 

gations as to the progress, influence, relations, and 
filial decline of this interesting movement. As to its origin 
these two scholars differ, the former regarding it, at least in its 
primary form, as “arising m Islam independently of all 
external influences,” while the latter, as we liave seen, con- 
siders that It was influenced even in its inception by Christian 
theology. Be this as it may, at a very early date it was 
profoundly influenced by Greek Philosophy. 

"We may venture to assert,’’ says Steiner (p 5), "that the 
Mu'tazilites were the first who not only read the translations of the 
Greek Naturalists and Philosophers prepared under the auspices of 
al-Mansur and al-Ma’miin (a d 754-775 and 813-833), and evolved 
therefrom all sorts of useful knowledge, but likewise exerted them- ' 
selves to divert into new channels their entire thoughts, which had 
hitherto moved only in the narrow circle of ideas of the Qur'an, to 
assimilate to their own uses the Greek culture, and to combine it ' 
with their Muhammadan conscience The Philosophers proper, 
al-Farabi (f A D 950), Ibn Sfna (Avicenna, f A D 1037), and Ibn 
Rushd (Averroes, f a d 1198), belong first to a later age Al-Kindi 
(f circ a d 864) was the earliest, and lived somewhat before them, 

* Two pamphlets, both published m 1865 One is entitled Die Mn'tazi- 
Men Oder die Freidenker tm Islam, the other. Die MuHaziliten ah 
Vorlaufer der tslatmschen Dogmatiker und Philosophen, nebst Anliang, 
(nthaltend knhsche Anmerkimgen zu Gazzalt's Munqidh, 
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but ^cms to ln\c demoted Im sjKCnl altcnljon to prccj'cl) tlio^e 
problems ru*cd h> tlie Mutnxihtcs. IlK followers liowc\cr 
avoided thcolof 1c.1l que tion< Without directly a>iuilinp tlic I utli 
they iioidcd lU conflict with it 'ofir as po'Mblc Ihcolog) and 
Nitunl Science includin;» I hilosophy were treated as scpirale 
territories with the harmonising of winch no further trouble wis 
taVen Ibn Ssna appears to Imc licctt a pious ilushm jet Sliah 
nstini includes him among t those who propcrl) l>clonged to no 
definite confession but standing out ide Positlye Rclipon cyoUed 
their ideas out of their own beads ( f/i/a/ Um Hushd also is 

accounted a good iluslim He cndcayourcd to show that philo- 
sophical research wns not only allos\cd but was a dulj and one 
enjoined cicn bj the Qurdn but for the rest he goes his own 
wi) and his wtitings are wath few exceptions of philosophic and 
scientific contents Thus wxs the breach l>cly\ecn I hilosophj and 
Dogma alrcadj fully cstablishcr! yy»th Ibn ‘imu The Mu tiziIUt 
part) had exhausted Us strength m the subtle contro\ers 4 cs of the 
schools of Bara and Haqlidad Abu I Husayn of Pisra a con tern 
porarj of Ibn Sma wns the Lost who giyc independent treatment to 
tlicir teaching, and in <omc points completed it Zamalhslurt 
(fAD ti43-%4) the famous and cxtnordinarilj learned author of the 
KasfishJ/ reduced the moderate idevs of tus predecessors to a 
pleasant and artistic form and applied them consistently andadroitlj 
to the whole region of ^ur^mc exegesis but giic to the leaching 
itself no further dcyclopment** 

j 

Tlic political power of the Mu*ta7ilucs ceased soon after 
the accession of al MutaysalLil, the tenth ‘Abluiid Caliph 
(ad 847), but the school, as we hayc seen, svas powcrfullj 
represented ncarlj three centuries later by Zamakhshari, the 
great commentator of the Quran The subsequent fate of 
the vicyvs which thej represented will be discussed to some 
extent in later chapters, but, for the cony cmcncc of the reader, 
and for the sake of contmuit), we maj here brief!) summarise 
the chief stages which preceded the final “ Destruction of the 
Philosophers by al Ghazzali and his successors, and the 

* The Arabian \ris(olc)ian*, mj *3 Steiner were properly rather 
Natural Sacntists Ilian Philosophers Ihclr most signal aclilcscmcnts 
belong lo tbe region of obseryation of natural phenomena aboyc all 
Medicine and Astronomy 
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triumph of oithodox Islam m the form wherein it now 
prevails in all Sunnite countries. 

(i) The Period of Oithodox Reaction began with al-Muta- 
wakkil (a d 847-861), the brother and successor of al- 
Wathiq Dozy, after describing some of the acts of barbarity 
and ingratitude committed by this “cruel and ungrateful 
tyiant,”i continues “Notwithstanding all this, al-Muta- 
wakkil was extremely orthodox, and consequently the clerical 
party judged him quite otherwise than we should do A 
well-known Muslim historian (Abu’l-Fida) is of opinion that 
he went a little too far in his hatred for ‘AK, for the orthodox 
also held this prince, m hts capacity of cousin and son-in-law 
of the Prophet, in liigh esteem ; *■ but for the rest,’ says he, 
‘he was of the number of the most excellent Caliphs, for he 
forbade man to believe that the Qur’an was created ’ He was 
orthodox , what matter then if he was a drunkard, a volup- 
tuary, a perfidious scoundrel, a monster of cruelty ? But he 
was even more than orthodox : animated by a burning zeal for 
the purity of doctrine, he applied himself to the persecution of 
all those who thought otherwise, torturing and exterminating 
them as far as possible The prescriptions relative to the 
Christians and Jews, which during the preceding reigns had 
almost fallen into oblivion, were renewed and aggravated ” = 
Towards ‘AK and his descendants this wicked Caliph enter- 
tained a particular hatred . it pleased him that his Court jester 
should pad himself with a great paunch (for ‘All had grown 
corpulent in later life) and, in the assumed character of the 
Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, should dance before him 
with all manner of grotesque buffooneries. A celebrated 
philologist who, in reply to his interrogations, ventured to 
prefer the sons of ‘Ali to those of the tyrant Caliph, was 
trampled to death by the Turkish guards The tomb or 
al-Husayn, the Martyr of Kerbela, was destroyed by his order, 

* Dozy's Vlslamisme (Chauvin’s translation), pp 248 et seqq 

“ See Tabari, in, pp 1389 et seqq , and 1419 
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and us site ploughed and sown, and the \isitation thereof 
forbidden E\cn the most eminent and honourable thco 
logians, such as al BukhSri, the great traditionist, were exposed 
to charges of hcres) 

1 (2) 'The Teaching ef al Ash^arl* So fir, as Do?) points out, 

the triumph of the orthodox was merely material, mtcllcctinll), 
and in methods of dialectic, they retained the same inferiority 
as before in respect to their opponents the Mu‘t3zilitcs Not 
till twelve years nad elapsed after al Mutawakkils death was 
bom (m AH 260 = AD 873-4) the man who, having been 

^ trained m the Mu*Lazilitc school, renounced their doctrines 
in his fortieth year, and, armed with the logical weapons with 
which they themselves had supplied him, deserted to the hostile 
camp, and, for tiic remainder of his life, earned on an energetic 
and successful campaign against their views This was Abu 1 
Hasan al Ash'ari, a descendant of that foolish Abu Musi 
a! Ashman to whose ineptitude Mu*lwiya owed so much m the 
arbitration of Dawmatu 1 Jandal His literary activit) was 
enormous, and after he had broken with Ins teacher, the 
Mu*tazilitc doctor al Jubbii,® he produced polemical works 
on all manner of theological topics to the number of two or 
three hundred, of which Sputa 3 enumerates the titles of one 
hundred So distrustful of philosophy were the orthodox that 
many of them, especially the fanatical followers of Ibn Hanbal, 
unwilling to believe that an alliance with u could result m 
aught but evil, continued to regard al Ash‘ari with the deepest 
suspicion , but in the end his services to orthodoxy were full) 
recognised 

In course of time sa>» Dor> after speahngof the growing 
mfluence of al Ash an s teaching the mflnence of the Mu tazilUes 
continued to dimmish more and more The loss of temporal power 

Sec Spittas excellent monograph Zitr Ccscluchtc Abul Hisitt Al 
Ash an s (Leipzig 1876) 

Dozy pp 25 - J> 


’ op at pp 6 -81 
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was the first misfortune which befel them , the defection of 
al'Ash'ari was the second ‘The Mu'tazilites/ says a Musulman 
author, ‘formerly carried their heads high, but their dominion 
ended when God sent al-Ash‘ari’ Nevertheless they did not dis- 
appear all at once, and perhaps they exist even at the present day, 
but they had no longer any power Since the eleventh centjury' 
they have had no doctor who has achieved renown, while the 
system of al-Ash‘ari, on the contrary, has been more and more 
elaborated, so that, in its ultimate form, it includes not only 
religious dogma, but also embraces matters purely philosophic, such 
as ontology, cosmology, &c " “ 

(3) The Brethren of Purtfy (Ikhw£nu’s-Saf^). For our 
knowledge of this remarkable society or fraternity of Ency- 
clopedists and Philosophers we are chiefly indebted to Flugel 3 
and Dietericij 4 especially the latter, who has summarised and 
elucidated their teachings in a series of masterly monographs 
Favoured by the liberal ideas of the Persian and Shihte House 
of Buwayh, who, displacing for a time the Turkish element, 
became practically supreme at Baghdad about the middle of 
the tenth century (a.d. 945), this somewhat mysterious 
society earned on the work of the Mu‘tazilites, aiming 
especially at the leconciliation of Science and Religion, the 
harmonising of the Law of Islam with Greek Philosophy, and 
the synthesis of all knowledge m encyclopaedic form. The 
results of their labours, comprising some fifty separate treatises, S 
were published, according to Flugel, about a.d. 970, and 
supply us with an admuable mirror of the ideas which prevailed 
at this time in the most enlightened circles of the metropolis 

* Since Zamakhsfiari lived till A d 1144, it would seem better to substi- 
tute “twelfth " for “ eleventh ’’ 

= Dozy, pp 255-256 3 Z D M G, vq 1 xiu, pp 1-43 

■< In some dozen publications (texts, translations, and dissertations^, 
published between the years 1858 and 1886 

5 Published in four vols at Bombay, a h 1305-6 , a Persian version of 
the same, comprising fifty tracts (pp 167), was lithographed at Bombay 
in A H 1301 — AD 1884 For the contents of these tracts see Dieterici’s 
Die Philosophic dci Arahcr tin x yahrhunderi nach Christ , ei ster Theil, 
Linlciiiing u Makrokasmos (Leipzig, 1876), pp 131-137. ■ 
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ot the ‘Abb^sjd Caliphs As authors of these tracts five men 
of learning arc named by Shahrazuri, viz, Abu Sula}m^n 
Muhammad b Nasr al Busti, called also al Muqaddasi (or 
al Maqdasi), Abu I Hasan *Ali b H-lrun a? Zinjdnl, Abu 
Ahmad an Nahrajun (or Mihnyinl), alJAavfi, and Zayd b 
Rif-l‘a , of whom, havinc; regard to their tttshaSy the first three 
at any rate would seem to ha\c been Persians So too was. 

Ibn SinA (Avicenna), the great physician and philosopher with*^' 
whoic^ death 'ad 1037), according to Dictcrici,* “the 
development of philosophy in the East came to an end 
I (4) A/ GhozzdHf “ ihe Pros/ ef Islam and Champion ef 
Orth dox^ This eminent theologian, who was professor at 
the Ni^imiyya College of Ba^^hdad from a d 1091 to 1095, 
and died in A D iiii, who had explored all realms of spccu 
lation acct^ible to him, and had at last found refuge m the 
mysticism of the more moderate Sufis, “ felt himself called, 
as Steiner says,^ “to stand forth as the scientific apologist of 
IsUm, and to restore the threatened faith to surer ground * 
Tholuck {Bib! Sacra^ v», 233), cited by H A Homes at 
pp 7-8 of his translation of the Turkish version of the 
Alchemy ef Happiness (Albany, NY, 1873) appraises him 
very highly “GhazzAll, says he, *‘if ever any man has 
deserved the name, was truly a divine, and he may justly be 
placed on a level with Origcn, so remarkable was he for learn 
ing and_uigenuity, and gifted with such a rare faculty for the 
.skilful and worthy exposition of doctrine All that is good, 
WorthTTand sublime which his great soul had compassed, he 
bestowed upon Muhammadanism , and he adorned the doc- 
'trines of the Qur An with so much piety and learning that, in 
the form given them by him, they seem, in my opinion, worthy 
j the assent of Christians Whatsoever was most excellent in 
the philosophy of Aristotle or m the §ufi mysticism, he dis- 

Dte Phtlosophie det Araber tm-^Jalirhundert nach Clmst enter Theil 
Etulettung it ilakrokosmos (Leipzig 1876) p 158 

ilti taziltlcn p I 
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erectly adapted to the Muhammadan theology. From every 
school he sought the means of shedding light and honour upon 
religion, while his sincere piety and lofty conscientiousness 
imparted to all his writings a sacred majesty. He was the 
first of Muhammadan divines ” Dietenci, on the other hand, 
judges him harshly. “ As a despairing sceptic,” says he,i “ he 
springs suicidally into the All-God \t e ^ the all-pervading 
Deity of the Pant^jeists] to kill all scientific reflexion.” 

The teachings of the ‘‘Brethren of Purity” were earned 
to the West by a Spanish Arab of Madrid, Muslim b 
Muhammad Abu’l-Qasim al-Majriti al-Andalusi, who died 
in A D 1004-1005. Thanks to them, and later to the great 
Moorish philosopher Ibn Rushd (Averroes), Spam became a 
centre of philosophical learning, whence, during the Middle 
Ages, Europe derived such light as it possessed on these great 
questions “The stiife between Nominalism and Realism,” 
says Dieterici,2 “ which for centuries stirred the learned world, 
is a product of this development, and had already, during the 
ninth and tenth centuries, set in motion all the minds of the 
East.” 

Of the Sunnites little need here be said, since, though 
numerous in Persia under the various Turkish or half Tuikish 
dynasties which generally prevailed there until the rise of the 
Safawis in the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy, and counting 
amongst then numbers Peisians so eminent as Farfdu’d-Dm 
‘Attdr, Sa‘di, Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, and many others, they were 
never really m harmony with Persian tendencies and aspiiations, 
and are at the present day almost extinct save at Lar and in a 
few other districts It should be mentioned, howevei, that the 
founders of the four orthodox schools, those of the Hanafites, 
Malikites, Shafihtes, and Hanbalites, all flourished during this 
period of Mu'tazihte domination Of these the eldest, Abu 
Hamfa, was born in a D 700 and died in 767 He was of 

* 0/> o/,p 157 


* Op at, p 161 
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Persian descent* Mdlikwas born at Madina m a d 713 or 
714, and died m 795 He was crucll)^ flogged by al Mansur 
for suspected disa^cction towards the ‘Abbisid d) nasty , “from 
vhich time, sa)S Ibn Khallikin,a «hc rose higher and higher 
m public estimsuon, so that the punishment he underwent 
seemed as if it had been an honour conferred upon him 
Ash Shafib was »n Arab of the tnbe of Qura)sh, w^as born m 
the year (some stj 3 on the \cr) day) of Abu Hamfas decease, 
and died at Cairo in a d 820 Lastly, Ahmad b Hanbal^ a 
native of Merv, but apparently of Arab race, was born in 
A D 780, and dicd at Baghdad in 855 He w’as the favourite 
pupil of ash Shifi‘i, who said, on setting out for Egypt, I 
■went forth from Baghdad leaving behind me no more pious 
man and no better jurisconsult than Ibn Hanbal 4 To his 
steadfast courage in refusing to admit that the Qurin %vas 
created allusion already been made 
These are thtf four “ Imdms * of the orthodox Sunnites, and 
the schools which they founded differ but in minor points, and 
are on good terms with one another vThe Hana- 
fitc school prevails in Turkey, the Mdlikitc m 
oiibcsuanu. Shafibtc in Egjpt and Arabia, and 

the Hanbahte in some parts of Africa All ire held in equal 
contempt by the Sht‘ites and N-ljir i Khusraw, the great 
Isma‘fli poet and propagandist of the eleventh century of our 
era, goes so far as to accuse them of sanctioning the most 
detestable viccsS — a charge which, save in so far as concerns the 
alleged crudely anthropomorphic tendencies of the Hanbilitcs, 
merits no serious consideration 

Of the Shihtcs it will be more convenient to speik at length 
in suite "" “ chapter, but It may be noted that 

the great schism which divided them into the 
See dc Slancs transhtionof /6n A’ftrtHiiWn vol ui p 5^3 
Ibid vol ii p 547 This probably occurred In A D /64-s 

s Ibid vol II p 571 < Ibid vol i p 44 

s See his Diwdtt lithographed at Tabriz In ah 1280 pp 115 and ‘'og. 
Cf Do/ys Islamtsme pp 441-443 ^ 
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“Sect of the Seven ’* (SahUyyn) or I^imahh';, and tlic “ Sect of 
the Twelve” {filitid ^aslun which piev.iils in Persia at the 
present thy, liad its origin in this period which 
°Scao/thc' we arc considering. In tiie doctrine of the Itna- 
ofihe* mate, the belief tint the supreme spintu d autho* 
rity must be tested in one of the destendants of 
‘Ah, designated in each case by ins predecessor, and t ndowed 
with supernatural or even tininc attributes, botli setts arc 
agreed, and they are also agreed as to the succe^^!on of Im nns 
as far as the snth, Ja‘far as-Suiu), who died \.i) 765. Here, 
how'cvcr, the diderence begins J.>‘far h.'d in the first instince 
designated his eldest son Isniahl to succeed inm, but later 
(owing, It IS generally said, to in-. disco\erv that Ismahl hid 
indulged in the forbidden juice of the grape) he took the 
ImAmatc from him and conferred it on his joungcr brother 
MusA, called al-Kndhim Soon afterwards IsmPil died, and 
his body w'as publicly show n ere us interment, m order that 
there might be no doubt ns to the fact of Ins death Yet, 
though most of the Slnhtcs transferred their allegiance to A'Ius.g 
some remained faithful to Isma*n, either refusing to belicie 
that he w^as dead (for he w-as reported by some to have been 
seen subsequently to the date of his alleged deatii at Basra ),^ or 
maintaining tliat the Tmamatc had been tr-’nsmitted through 
him (since he had predeceased his father, and had therefore, 
in their view, never actually assumed the Imdm’s functions) to 
his son Muhammad ; in either case fixing the total number of 
Imams at seven, and repudiating the claims of Musa and his 
five successors. Further discussion of the developments of these 
two sects may be conveniently deferred to a subsequent chapter 
Lastly, a few words must be said here of the earlier Sufis, 
or Mystics, whose fully dcvclope"^ system of Spiritualistic 
Ti a ly Will be described m another place. 

Their name, as is now generally admitted, has 
nothing at all to do with the Greek ao^og (which appears, 

^ Shahnstdm, ed Curetoh, p 146 
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written with the soft letter j/ff, not the hird in the Arabic 
“philosopher, and w/w(/, “sophist’ ) , nor, as the 
Sufis thcmsclics pretend, with the Arabic rootjff^, “ purity’ , 
nor with the ahhi\ujfa^ or “people of the bench,’ religious 
mendicants of~the‘*cirly di)S of IsHm who sat outside the 
mosque craving alms from the devout ^but is simply denied 
from the Arabic word //-/, “ wool, as is shown, amongst other 
things, by the Persian epithet haihm!na pUih^ “wool clad, 
which is commonly applied to them Woollen garments were 
from the first regarded as t)pical of the primitive simplicity 
affected b) the early Muslims of *Um^r, the second Caliph, 
Mas*udi tells us* that “he used to weir a juhba of wool 
patched with pieces of leithcr and the like, while Silmdn the 
Persian is described b) the samchistornn* as “wcanng woollen j 
raiment, ’and the same fact is recorded 3 of Abu ‘Uba) da b | 
al-Jarrlh Later, when luxury became prevalent, those wh^ 
adhered to the old simple ways of ^e Prophets immednic 
successors, silcntl}_grqtcsting against the growings worldlmcss 
an? cxtravag^cc _ of their contcmporancs, were termed 
“Sufis, and, in this earliest form, alike m respect to their ^ 
simple attire, their protest against ostentation and extrava- 
gance, their piety and quietism, thej present a remarkable 
analogy with the early Quakers There is always in extreme 
quietism, and that spirituality which is impatient of mere 
formal worship and Iip-scrvic^ a tendency towards Pantheism 
but m these early Sufis this tendency is much less noticeable 
than, for instance, in Eckhart, Taulcr, and the fourteenth 
century German mystics though later, under tlie influence of 
Nco Platonist ideas, it became very conspicuous Of the earl) 
Sufis al Qushajn (d ad 1073) speaks as follows —4 

Know that after the death of the Apostle of God the most excel 
lent of the Muslims were not at the time distinguished by anj 

Alurujti (ill Dhnhab ed Darbier de Meyinrd vol iv n lo-t 
, P ^93 5 Ibid p 196 

Citedatp 31 of Jamis If/ij ed Nassau Lees Calcutta 18^8 
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distinctive name save in regard to their companionship with the 
Apostle, seeing that there existed no greater distinction than this , 
wherefore they were called ‘ the Companions ' And when those of 
the second period came in contact with them, such of these as had 
held converse with the 'Companions' were named the 'Followers,' 
a title which they regarded as of the noblest Then those who 
succeeded them were called ‘ Followers of the Followers ’ There- 
after men differed, and diverse degrees became distinguished, and 
the elect of mankind, who were vehemently concerned \\ ith matters 
of religion, were called ' Ascetics ’ and ' Devotees ’ Then heresies 
arose, and there ensued disputes between the different sects, each 
one claiming to possess ' Ascetics,' and the elect of the people of the 
Suniia (the Sunnites), whose souls were set on God, and who guarded 
their hearts from the disasters of heedlessness, became known by 
the name of St'ifts , and this name became generally applied to these 
great men a little before the end of the second century of the 
Flight” (a h 200 = A D 815-816) 

A little further on [op, cit , p 34) Jami explicitly states that 
the term “ Sufi ” was first applied to Abii H^shim, who was 
born at Kufa, but passed most of his life m Syria, and died 
m A D. 777-8 , and (p 36) that the Sufi doctrines were first 
explained and expressed by Dhu’n-Nun of Egypt, a pupil of 
Malik (the founder of the Mdlikite school mentioned above), 
who died in A D 860, that they were expanded, systematised, 
and reduced to writing by Junayd of Baghdad (d. A D. 910), 
and openly preached in the pulpit by Shibli (d. ad 945) 
Very few of the great Sufi teachers lived before the close of 
the second century of the Flight (ad, 815-816) Ibiahim 
b. Adham (t a d 777), Dd’ud of Tayy (t a d. 781), Fudayl 
b ‘lydd (t AD 803), and Ma‘ruf of Karkh (t a d 815), 
were, I think, the only ones of note except the above-men- 
tioned Abu H^shim. Hasan of Basra (t a D 728), who has 
been alieady spoken of m connection with the Mu‘tazilites, is 
sometimes reckoned amongst them , but, as Dozy has pointed 
out,i his sombre religion, chiefly inspired by fear, contrasts 

* Ulslamisme (Chauvin’s French translation), pp 319-320 Cf also 
pp 201-202, where Hasan's character is well depicted 
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sharply with the religion of love proper to the mystics 1 he 
saintly woman R^bi'a al-‘Adawiyyai (t 752-753) « “ '“t 
better type of the true mystic, and many of her sayings stronglj 
recall those of Saint Theresa It is in allusion to her that 
Jdmi says in his Ha/aial (cd Nassau Lees, p 716) — 

IVa Jaw JtAna nntsdu Jcamii dJiaftflmti 
Za faddaliu ntsd a ala r njdlt 
Fa laiiantlku hsmt shihamst ayb 
IVa la i iadhklru fakhr* It I hildli 

Were vromen all like those whom here I name 
Woman to man I sorely would prefer 
The Sun is feminine nor deems it shame 
The Moon though, masculine depends oa her 

The following anecdote told by Dozy 3 js typical of her 
attitude One day, being ill, she was visited by Hasan of Basra 
and Shaqfq of Balkh The former said, “ That one is not 
sincere in fhith who does not patiently endure the chastening 
of the Lord Shaqlq, desmng to improve upon this, said, 
“That one is not sincere m feith who does not find pleasure in 
the chastening of the Lord But Rdbi‘a replied, “That one 
IS not sincere in faith who, in the contemplation of the Lord, 
does not forget the chastening * 

It IS related m the Memoirs of the Saints compiled by 
Shaykh Fandu d Dm ‘Attir a great Persian mystic of the 
thirteenth century, that she was once asked, “ Dost thou hate 
the Devil ? ’ “ No, she replied They asked, “Why not*' 

“ Because,’ said she, “ my love for God leaves me no time to 
hate him “ I saw the Prophet of God, she continued, “m 
a dream, and he asked roe, ‘ O Rdbi‘a, dost thou love me ? * O 
Apostle of God,’ I replied, ‘who is there who loveth thee not ? 
But the love of God bath so taken possession of every particle 

See de Slane s translation of vo! i pp 515-517 
In Arabic grammar s op at p 319 
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of my being that theie is no room left me to love or hate any 
one else ’ ” 

These sayings, which might be indefinitely multiplied, will 
indicate the character of this early mysticism of Islam. The 
wild pantheistic character which is later assumed, especially in 
Persia, was, as I think, superadded to it at a much latei date 
The philosophy so far as it can be called a philosophy 
which It gradually developed is, in_my opinion, naainly of Nep- 
Platonist origin,! and, contrary to a view which, though Josing 
ground, is still very prevalent, was very little, if at all, influenced 
by Indian speculations.^ Von Kremer differentiates the earlier 
Arabian quietist Sufhsm from the later Persian pantheistic 
development, expressing the opinion 3 “ that Suffism proper, 
as It finds expression in the different Dervish orders (which I 
sharply distinguish from the simple ascetic aim which already 
appeared in the earliest Christianity, whence it passed over into 
Islam) arose essentially from Indian ideas, and in particular 
from that school of Indian philosophy known by the name of 
Veddnta.” 

In another place 4 he says 

“ It appears, indeed, that Sufhsm took into itself two different 
elements, an older Christian-ascetic, which came strongly to the 
front even m the beginning of Islam, and then later a Buddhist- 
contemplative, which soon, in consequence of the increasing 
influence of the Persians on Islam, obtained the upper hand, and 
called into being the Mystics proper of Islam The former aim 
expressed more the Arabian character, the latter the Persian ” 

Fully admitting the force and value of this distinction, I am 

* This point has been very admirably worked out by my friend and 
former pupil, Mr R A Nicholson, in his Selected Poems from the Divan-t 
Shams~t~Tabnz (Cambridge, 1898), especially pp \\\-\xxvi Cf von 
Kremer, Gcsch -SUeifzuge, p 45 

® This IS, for example, Dozy’s view {Vlslamrsme, p 317), and he cites 
Trumpp {Z D M G , xvi, p 244) as saying “ Dass der Sufismus ein 
titdisches Produkt 1st, daruber kann kein Zweifel obwalten, und noch 
naher bestimmt 1st der Sufismus ein speciell Buddhisfisches Erzeugniss " 

* Gcsch -Stretfzuge, -p. * Hctrsch Id,p 67 
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not convinced that the existence of Indian influence has been 
satisfactorily proved Persian studies have suffered much at 
the hands* of Indianists and Comparative Mythologists and 
Philologists, in the attempts made to explain the Avcsta 
solely from the Vedas without regard to the Zoroastrian 
tradition on the one hand, and m the favour accorded, 
particularly in England and Germany, to the hideous Indian 
pronunciation of the modern language on the other, not to 
mention the exaggerated admiration often expressed for the 
Persian compositions of Indian writers, and the concurrent 
neglect of all Persian literature produced in Persia during the 
last four centunes ^ and we have good reason to be on our 
guard against the tendency of Indianists to trace everything, 
so far as possible, to an Indian origin, or to generalise about 
“ the Aryan genius Long before Neo Platonism came to 
the Arabs it was, as has been already observed (p 167 supra) 
brought to Persia in the days of Nushirwdn (sixth century of 
our era), and I confess that, $0 ^r as I can judge, Sufi 
pantheism presents far more sinking analogies with Neo- 
Platonism than with either Vcdintism or Buddhism, while 
histoncally it is much more likely that it borrowed from the 
first than from either of the two last To the later develop- 
ments of Sufiism, to which alone those remarks apply, we 
shall recur n a subsequent chapter i''*' 

Before leaving the religious manifestations of this epoch, it 
is proper to remind the reader what religions, besides Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism, and Christianity, and what 
M /is la. philosophies, besides those of the Greeks, were still 
active and potent forces in Western Asia Apart 
from Manichieanism, of which we shall have a few more 
words to say, elements of the old Babylonian civilisation were 

I o q I 9 

See for example the article on Persian Literature in the Encyclopedia 
Bntanmca Dr Ethe does more jnstice to the modem poets of Persia in 
his article IJctiperstsche Litteratur (pp 311-316) m vol 11 of Geiger and 
Kuhn s Gntndnss der Irantschen Phthlogie (Strassburg 1897) 
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represented by the Mandaians or true Sab^cans {Sc'ibtyun) of th( 
marshes between WAsit and Basra (the ancient Chalda:a), als( 
named by the Arabs from their frequent ceremonial ablution 
al-Mughtmila^ which term, misapprehended by the Portugucsi 
navigators of the seventeenth century, gave rise in Europe t< 
the absurd misnomer “ Christians of St John the Baptist.”^ 
From these true Sabreans the pseudo-Sabaians of Harrin (tin 
ancient Carrhae) must be carefully distinguished The Icarnec 
Chwolson was the first to explain in his great worl 
Sib%niis of Dtt Ssabter und dei Ssahtsnius (2 vols , St. Peters- 
burg, 1856) the apparently hopeless confusion 
which till that time had surrounded the term Sabaean ’ 
Here we must confine ourselves to stating the curious fad 
which he brought to light, viz , that since about a d 830 twe 
perfectly distinct peoples liave been confounded together undei 
this name, to wit, the above-mentioned Mandaeans or Mughtaula 
of Chaldasa, and the Syrian heathens who flourished at Harran 
(about half-way between Aleppo and MArdm) until the 
eleventh century of our era,= and that this confusion was 
bi ought about m the following way .3 When the Caliph 
al-Ma’mun passed through the district of Harran on his last 
campaign against the Byzantines, he remarked amongst the 
people who came out to meet him and wish him God-speed 
certain persons of strange and unfamiliar appearance, wearing 

* See Chwolson’s Ssabter uvd Ssabisimis, \ol 1, p 100 The most 
impoi-tant works on the Mandasans are Dr A J H Wilhelm Brandt, 
Die Maiichltschc Rchgton (1889) , Idem, Mauchlische Schnften (1893) , 
Maud Gj amnia tik by Th Noldeke, 1875 , H Pognon, Consul de trance 
a Alep, htsa Maud des coupes dc Khotiabn (1S9S) Of the book of the 
Mandreans, the Sidid Rabbd or Gttizd, there are two editions, Norbergs, 
in three vols (1815-1816), and Petermann s, in two vols , {1867) Noldeke 
describes their literature as “ erne Litei atur, welche voll des grossten 
Wider sinns 1st, geschrieben m eine Mundart von der em Kenner des 
Synsches zunachst den Emdruck starker Entartung erhalt” 

® Chwolson, op cif, 1, pp 669, 671 

3 Ibid , 11, pp 14-19 The facts are recorded in the FtJitist (ed Flugel, 
pp 320-321) on the authonty of an almost contemporary Chnstian wnter, 
Abu Yusuf al-Qati‘i 
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their hiir extremely long, and clad in tightly fitting coats 
{qah&) A1 Ma’mun, astonished at their appearance, inquired 
who and what they were, to which they replied, “ Harr-^nians 
Being further questioned, they said that they were neither 
Christians, Jews, nor Magians while to the Caliphs inquiry 
“ whether they had a Holy Boole or a Prophet, they returned 
“ a confused reply ” Convinced at last that they were 
heathens and worshippers of idols’), the Caliph 

ordered them, under pain of death, cither to embrace Islim, or 
to adopt “one of the religions which God Almighty hath 
mentioned in His Book,’ giving them respite for their decision 
till his return from the war Terrified by these threats, the 
Harrdnians cut their long hair and discarded their peculiar 
garments, while many became Christians or Muhammadans, 
but a small remnant would not forsake their own religion, and 
were greatly perplexed and troubled until a Muhammadan 
jurist offered, for a consideration, to show them a way out of 
their difficulty So they brought him much fine gold from 
their treasuries, and he counselled them to call themselves 
Sabsans when al Ma’mun returned to question them, since the 
Sabxans were mentioned in the Qur dn, yet, since little was 
known of them, the change of name would involve no change 
of beliefs or customs But al Mamun returned not, for death 
overtook him on that march and most of the Harrdnians who 
had declared themselves Christians at once openly apostatised, 
and returned to their old beliefs, which their brethren who 
had adopted Isldm dared not do, since apostasy is punished with 
death in the Muhammadan law And “ since that time, says 
the narrator, “ they have kept this name (of Sabieans) for 
previously there were in Harrdn and the surrounding district no 
people who bore the name of Sabxans ” 

Now these pseudo-Sabxans of Harran, a remnant of the 
ancient Syrian pagans of Mesopotamia, included “ une 4Iite 
d hommes fort instruits, un corps d aristocrates d esprit, qui se 
sontdistingufe dans les scienccs,ctquiontennchileshttcratures 
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syncnne et arabc d’un giand nombrc d’ouvragcs traitant dc 
diverses matieics ” ^ Handn, since the time of Alexander the 
Gieat, had been deeply under the influence of Greece, so that 
It was surnamed 'EAXrji'OTroXtc, and Us inhabitants, though 
speaking at tins time the purest dialect of Syriac, were in 
many cases partly Gicek by extraction. Strongly opposed to 
the Christianity professed by most of their compatriots, they 
were deeply attached to Gicck culture, and more particularly 
to the Nco-Platonist philosophy, and for this reason tiicir city 
had long served as a rallying-point for all those, including the 
Emperors Caracalla and Julian the Apostate, who clung 
passionately to pagan Culture. And now, under the ‘AbbAsid 
Caliphate, it was these pagans of Harnln who, more than any 
one else, imparted to the Muslims all the learning and wisdom 
of the Giccks which they had so jealously guarded , providing 
the capital of the Caliphs with a senes of brilliant scholars, 
such as Thabit b. Qurra (t a d 901), his son Abu Sa‘id 
Sindn, his grandsons IbrAlum and Abu’l-Hasan Thabit, his 
gieat-giandsons Ishdq and Abu’l-Faraj, and many others, 
whose biographies will be found in chap xii of the first book 
of Chwolson’s great work Many of these attained positions 
of the greatest eminence as physicians, astronomers, mathe- 
maticians, geometricians, and philosophers ; and, thanks to 
their influence at a Court singular m the world’s history for its 
devotion to learning, their co-religionists were suffered to con- 
tinue in their thinly-disguised paganism = 

The Syrians, both heathen and Chiistian, were, indeed, the 

’ Kumk’s compte-rendu of Chwolson’s work, Mdlaugcs Asiaitques, 
vol 1, p 663 

= Several sects existing in Western Asia at the present day, such as the 
Nusayris, the Yezidis (or so-called “Devil-wor shippers,”) &.c, are, as 
Chwolson and others have pointed out, almost certainly survivals of 
ancient pagan communities , though, to secure a doubtful tolerance from 
their Muhammadan governors, they have been cartful to conceal their 
real beliefs and practices, and to vindicate their right to be regarded and 
treated as " People of the Book,” by a liberal, though not always skilful 
use of names regarded by the Muslims as holy 
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greit transmitters of Greek learning to the East, whence it 
was brought back by the Arabs to the^Vest The matter 
IS so important that I subjoin a translation of Carl Brockcl 
manns excellent remarks — * 

Syria and Mesopotamia were from the time of Alexander the 
Great and his followers exposed to the influences of Greek civihsa 
tion The supremacy of the Romans and their successors the 
Byzantines in Syria furthered m every wiy the diffusion of Hellenic 
culture which made special progress from the time when associated 
\\ith Chnsbanitj it began to react on the religious sense of the 
people The Syrians were indeed but feebly disposed for original 
production but they were extraordinarily inclined and fitted to 
assimilate to thcmsch cs the results of foreign intellectual endeavour 
Thus there arose in the S3 nan monasteries numerous translations 
not only of the spiritual literature most widely current m the Greek 
Church but also of nearly all the profane authors (notably of 
Aristotle Hippocrates and Galen) who dominated the secular 
learning of that epoch 

Already in the Persian Empire under the rule of the Sasanians 
the Syrians were tlic transmitters of Greek culture Naturally it was 
only secular learning which was there promoted b> the Court and 
Government About the year a o 550 Khusraw Anushirwan founded 
at Jundi Shapur in Khuzistan a university for the pursuit of pluloso 
pineal and medical studies and this plant of Grccco Syrian culture 
continued to flourish even into Abbasid limes 

Greek learning found a third home m the Mesopotamian city of 
Harran whose inhabitants surrounded by a wholly Christianised 
population had retained their ancient Semitic heathenism With 
them as formerly in Babylon the disposition for mathematical and 
astronomical studies was closely united therewith But with them 
also notwithstanding the fairly high level which they had already 
attained through the AssyTian Babylonian civilisation these studies 
did not remain uninfluenced by the Greek spirit 

From all these three sources now was Greek learning brought 
to the Arabs m translations Already at the Court of al Mansur we 
meet with a physician from Jundi Shapur who is supposed to have 
translated medical works into Arabic while under Harun flourished 
the translator Yuhanna b Masawayhi But it was the Caliph al 
Mamun himself filled with understanding of and a lively interest in 


Geszh d Arabische Lttteratur vol i pp 01 et seqq 

21 
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all scientific endeavours, who gave the gi eatest impulse to this activity 
The BayiiC l-Hthna (' House of Wisdom ’)j with its attached library 
and astronomical observatory, founded by him in Baghdad, was the 
culminating point of an active endeavour to promote learning The 
translations produced under him and his immediate successors have 
entirely overshadowed those of the older school, and are alone 
preserved to us ” 

Amongst the most eminent translators whose names here 
follow are the Christians, Qusta b. Luqa of Ba‘labakk 
(Baalbek) , Hunayn b. Ishaq of Hira, his son Ishaq, and his 
nephew Hubaysh. 

Thus did the civilisation of ‘Abbasid Baghdad become the 
inheritor of the ancient wisdom of Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, 
India, and Greece , and for this it was chiefly indebted to 
heathens like Thabit b. Ourra, Christians like Hunayn and 
Qusta, Magians, converted or unconverted, like Ibnu '1- 
Muqaffay or Mu‘tazilite “heretics” like ‘Amr b. Bahr al- 
Jahidh, besides sundry Jews and Nabathseans To this 
splendid synthesis the Arabs, though, as it has been said, “ one 
of the acutest peoples that have ever existed,” lent little save 
their wonderful and admirable language , but the functions of 
assimilation, elucidation, and tiansmission they performed in a 
manner which has made mankind, and especially Europe, their 
debtors That they were sensible of their own indebtedness to 
these non-Muslims, who bestowed upon them the wisdom of 
the ancients, appears, amongst othei things, from the elegy 
composed m praise of Thabit b Quria, the Sabsean physician 
and mathematician, by the poet Sari ar-Raffa,^ wherein he 

* Amongst translators from Pahlawi into Aiabic are mentioned in the 
Fill) tst (ed Flugel, pp 244-245), besides Ibnu’l-Muqaffa', the family of 
Naw-Bakht (see also op cii , pp 177 and 274), who were ardent Shi'ites, Bah- 
ram, the son of Mai dan-shah, imibad of Nishapur, and a dozen others 
Jilention is also made of two learned Indians who made translations from 
the Sanskrit, and of the celebrated Ibnu’ 1-Wahshiyya who translated the 
Book of Nabatliccau Agncultinc 

® Ibn Khalhkan, Wustenfeld’s text, vol 1, No 127 , de Slane’s transi , 
\ol 1, pp 28S-289 
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sa)S “Philosophy wis deid, ind he revised It amongst us the 
traces of medicine were effaced, and he restored them to light 
Strance and heterogeneous were the elements avhich made 
up the intellectual atmosphere of Baghdad during the first 
centuiy of ‘Abbisid rule The pious Muslims of Mecca and 
Madina who came thither were scandalised to find unbelievers 
invested with the highest offices at Court, and learned men of 
every religion holding fricndl) debate as to high questions of 
ontology and philosophy, m which, by common consent, all 
appeal to revealed Scripture was forbidden Yet was there one 
religious community which seemed wholly excluded from the 
general toleration of that latitudinanan Court to wit, the 
ManichTans, or 2 in<ii>^t as they were generally called Perse 
cutions of the Ztndtqt are mentioned by Tabari as occurring 
in the reign of ^ Majidi (a d 780, 782) and al Hddl (a p 
786-7) In the reign of Hdrunu r Rashid a special Inquisitor 
[Sahtbu z-Zanddtqa) was appointed to detect and punish 
Manichasans,* amongst whom not only Persians and other 
foreigners, but even pure Arabs, like the poets Sdlih b *Abdu 1 - 
Quddus and Muti* b Ayds, were numbered In the reign of 
al Ma mun, whose truly Persian passion for religious specula 
tion earned him the title of AmWul Kijirhy “ Commander 
of the Unfaithful, 3 the lot of the Zindlqi was less hard , 
nay, according to von Krcmera it was fashionable to pose 
as a heretic, and we find a poet remonstrating in the 
following lines with one of these sheep dressed in wolfs 
clothing — 

0 Ibn Ztydd father Oj Jafart 

Thou professest outwardly another creed than that uhiclt thou 
htdesi tn thy heart 

OttHardly according to thy uords thou art a Zindlq 
But tnitardly thou art a respectable Musi m 
Thau art no Ztndiq but thou desirest to be regarded as tn the 
fashion / 

Von Kremer s Streifeu<*e pp 210 et segg 

Al Ya qubi ed Honlsroa p S46 a Of al pp 41^2 
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THE GREAT PERSIAN HERESIARCHS OF THIS PERIOD 

The active life of the prc-Muslim creeds of Persia, as opposed 
to outivardly Muhammadan heresies embodying and reviving 
m new foims pre-Muslim and non-Mushm ideas, 
finds Its latest expression in the Pseudo-Prophet 
the son of Mdhfurudhin, of whom scanty 
accounts are preserved to us m the Fthrist (p 3/j <] ) 
and in al-BIrdnl’s Ch otology of Ancient Nations 
(Sachau’s transl., pp. 193-4), whereof the latter is 


Bih-nfindh 


Bih-dfai Idh 


Al-Biruni s 
nccount of him 


as follows ■ 

“ In the days of Abu 'Muslim, the founder of the 'Abbasid dynasty, 
came forward a man called Bih-afarklh the son of lilahfurudhm in 
Khwaf, one of the districts of Nishapur, in a place called Sira- 
wand, he being a native of Zawzan In the beginning of his career 
he disappeared and betook himself to China* for seven years Then 
he returned, bringing with him amongst other Chinese curiosities a 
green shirt, which, when folded up, could be held in the grasp of a 
man’s hand, so thin and flexible it was He went up to a temple during 
the night, and on descending thence in the morning was observed 
b3 a peasant who was ploughing part of his field He told this man 
that he had been in heaven during his absence from them, that heaven 
and hell had been shown unto him, that God had inspired him, had 
clothed him in that shirt, and had sent him down to earth in that 
same hour The peasant believed his words, and told people that 


* Perhaps influenced by the legend of Mam (Manes) 
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he had beheld him descending from heaven So he found many 
adherents amongst the Magians when he came forward as a prophet 
and preached his new doctrine 

He differed from the Magians in most rites but believed in 
Zoroaster and claimed for his followers all the institutes of Zoroaster 
He maintained that he secretly received divine revelations and 
established seven prajers for hiS followers one in praise of the one 
God one relating to the creation of heaven and earth one relating 
to the creation of the animals and their nourishment one relating 
to death one relating to the Resurrection and Last Judgment one 
relating to those in heaven and hell and what is prepared for them 
and one in praise of the people of Paradise 

He composed for them a bool m Persian He ordered them to 
worship the substance of the Sun kneeling on one knee and in 
praying always to turn towards the Sun wherever it might be to 
let their hair and locks grow to give up the zam avia at dinner 
not to sacrifice small cattle unless they were already enfeebled not 
to drink wine not to cat the flesh of animals that hav e died a sudden 
death as not having been killed according to prescription not to 
marry their mothers daughters sisters or nieces and not to exceed 
the sum of four hundred dirhams as dowry Further he ordered 
them to keep roads and bridges in good condition by means of the 
seventh part of their property and of the produce of their labour 

When Abu Muslim came to Nishapur the mubadhs and 
herbadhs» assembled before him telling him that this man had 
infected Islam as well as their own religion So he sent Abdu llah 
b Shu ba to fetch him He caught him in the mountains of Badghis 
and brought him before Abu Muslim who put him to death together 
with such of his followers as he could capture 

His followers called Bth dfandhiyya still keep the institutes of 
their founder and strongly oppose the Zamrnmis amongst the 
Magians They maintain that the servant of their prophet had told 
them that the prophet had ascended into heav en on a common dark 
brown horse and that he will again descend unto them in the same 
way as he ascended and will take vengeance on his enemies * 


That IS the mumbling of prayers and graces chararactenstic of the 
Zoroastrian practice 

These marriages (called k) letu das) were not only sanctioned but 
approved by Zoroastnanism 

3 The pnests of the second and third grades of the Zoroastrian religion 
The chief priests are called dasUtr 

♦ Compare the erpectations entertained by the followers of al Muqanna 
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According to the short account in the Fihrist (p 344), 
Bih-dfarldh accepted Islam at the hands of two of Abu 
Muslim’s dd^h named Shablb b Dah and ‘Ab 
Thefj/tmf b Sa^ld, and adopted the black raiment of 

the ‘Abbdsids , but afterwards apostatised and was slam This 
account, which rests on the authority of Ibrahim b al- ‘Abbas 
as-Sull (t AD. 857-8), adds that “there are to this day in 
Khurdsan a number of people who hold his doctrine.” The 
sect IS also mentioned, with the alternative name of Saysdmy3^a, 
by Shahnstdnl (p 187), who describes them as “ the most hostile 
of God’s creatures to the Zamzaml Magians,” adding that 
“ they recognise the prophetic mission of Zoroaster, and honour 
those kings whom Zoroaster honouis ” 

The meagre infoimation which we possess concerning Bih- 
dfaildh does not permit us to form a clear idea as to the 
essential nature of his doctrine, of which the two 
^ doctrine'''^ most impoitant features, perhaps, are the promi- 
nence accoided to the number seven, and the 
belief in the “ occulta tion ” and “ return ” of the founder Of 
the importance attached to certain numbers (7, I2, 19, &c ) 
by various sects deriving from the extreme Sh{‘ites (Ghuldt), 
and of the persistent recuirence of the belief in the “Return” 
(n/at) of their heioes, we shall come across numerous 
examples from this epoch down to our own days Concerning 
these Ghuldt or extreme Sh{‘ltes Shahristdni says (p 132) 

“ They are such as hold extreme views (ghalaw) in respect to their 
Imams, so that they raise them above the limits of created beings, 
and ascribe to them Divine virtues, so that often they 
eSreme’shf-aL o^ie of the Imams to God, and often they liken 
God to mankind, thus falling into the two extremes of 
excess {ghnluww) and defect {iaqsir) These anthropomorphic 
tendencies of theirs are derived from the sects of the Huluhyya 

as to his " Return ” m the secfaon devoted to him a few pages further on 
Al-Balkhf, writing about A H 350 (a d 960), speaks of the Bih-afaridhis as 
existing in his time from personal knowledge See vol 1 of Cl Huart’s 
ed and transl oi the Kttabu’ I- Bad’ ua’f-Ta’rikh, p 1640! the translation. 
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[who believe that the Deity can pass into a human form] the 
Tan&sukhtyya [who hotel the Uoctnne of hlctcmps>chosi«i] the Jews 
and the Christians For the Jews liken the Creator to the creature 
while the Christians liken the creature to the Creator And these 
anthropomorphic tendencies have so infected the minds of these 
ultra Shiites that they ascribe Dumc virtues to some of thtir 
Imams This anthropomorphism belongs primarily and cssentiallj 
to the Shi a and only subscqucntlj was adopted by certain of the 
Sunnis The heretical doctrines of the ultra Slu itcs arc four — 
Anthropomorphism {tashblh) change of [Divine] Purpose (bada) 
return [of the Imam njaC] and Melcmpsjchosis (/flimsHift) In 
every land they bear different names m Isfahan they are called 
Khurramiyya and ffiidi>^a m Ray and SmSddtyja m 

Adharbayjan Dhaqtiltyya in some places Muhanttiura (wearing red 
as their badge) and m Transoxiana Mubay}tda (wearing white as 
their badge) 

These ultra Shihte sects, then, which we have now to con 
sider, and which, under the leadership of Sinbadh the Magian, 
al Muqanna* “the Veiled Prophet of Khurasan, Bdbak, and 
others, caused such commotion in Persia during this period, 
do but reassert, like the later IsmaShs, Bapnis, Carmathians, 
Assassins, and HurufTs, the same essential doctrines of Anthro- 
pomorphism^ Incarnation, Reincarnation or “Return, and 
Metempsychosis which doctrines appear to be endemic m 
Persia, and always ready to become epidemic under a suitable 
stimulus In our own da)S they appeared again in the 
Babi movement, of which, especially m its earlier form 
(a d 1844-1852), they constituted the essential kernel 
though m later time, under the guidance of BahiulKh 
(t A D 1892) and now of his son ‘Abbds Efendi “the Most 
Great Branch ’ (who appears to be regarded by his followers 
as a “ Return ’ of Jesus Christ, and is so considered by the 
now fairly numerous adherents of this doctrine m America), 
they have been relegated to a subordinate, or at least a less 
conspicuous, position The resemblance between these 
numerous sects, whose histor) can be clearly traced through 
the last eleven centuries and a half, is most remarkable, and 
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extends even to minute details of terminology, and to the 
choice of particular colours (especially red and v/hite) as 
badges. Thus the early Bdbis, like the Muhayyula of the 
penod now under discussion, wore white apparel,^ while they 
imitated the Muhavimtra in their fondness for red by their 
choice of ink of that colour in transcribing their books. An 
interesting question, for the final solution of which material is 
still wanting, is the extent to which these ideas prevailed in 
other forms in pre-Muhammadan Persia The various ultra- 
Shihte risings of which we shall have to speak are commonly 
regarded, alike by the oldest and the most modern Muham- 
madan historians, as recrudescences of the doctrines of Mazdak, 
of whom we have already spoken in the chapter on the 
Sdsdmans (pp 168-172 sup) a) This is probable enough, but 
unfortunately our knowledge of the principles on which the 
system of Mazdak reposed is too meagre to enable us to prove 
It It is, however, the view of well-informed writers like the 
author of the Fihnst (pp 342—345), who wrote in a d. 987 ; 
Shahristdm (pp 193-194), who wrote in a d 1127, the 
celebrated minister of the Seljuqs, Nidhamu’I-Mulk {Siydsat- 
ndma, ed Schefer, pp 182—183), who was assassinated in 
A D 1092 by an emissaiy of those very Isma'flis whom he so 
fiercely denounced in his book as the renovators of the heresy 
of Mazdak, and others , while the modern Bdbis have been 
similarly affiliated both by the historians Lis&niCl-Mulk and 
Rida-quli Khan in Persia, and by Lady Shell 2 and Professor 
Noldeke 3 m Europe In the Fihnst the section dealing with 
the movements of which we are about to speak is entitled 
(p 342) “ the Sect of the Khurramiyya and Mazdakiyya,” 
these being regarded as identical with one another, and with 
the Muhammira (“those who made red their badge”), the 

^ See my translation of the l^ew History of . the Bab {Cambridge, 
1893), PP 70, 283 

* Glimpses of Life and Manneis in Peisia (1856), p 180 

3 In an article entitled Oncntaliscliei Sociahsmiis, m vo\ win, pp 284- 
291 of the Deutsche Rundschau (1879) 
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followers of B\bak “ilkhurrami, and, appuenllj, die 
Mushmiy^Oy or sects who believed that Abu Muslim was the 
OT c\cn an incarnation of the Deity, amongst whom 
Sinbddh the Mngian and Ishdq “the TurL * (so called, we arc 
told, not because he was of Turkish race, but because “he 
entered the lands of the Turks and summoned them to believe 
in the Apostolic Mission of Abu Muslim ) arc included 
Similarly of al Muqanna* al Btruni sa)s {ep laud , p 194) that 
“he made obh^tor) for them (f^,his followers) alt the laws 
and insniulcs which Maxlidak had established,’ while 
Shahristdni, as we have alrcad) seen, regards the terms 
Mazdaki, Sinbddi, khurrami, Muba))ida, and Muhammira as 
synonymous The Nidhdmu 1 MuIL, in chap xtv of liis 
Siyhat nima (ed Schefer, pp 182—183, French translation, 
pp 265-268 ») IS more explicit According to him, after 
Mazdaks execution his wife, named khurnma, Hed from 
Ctesiphon to Ray with two of her husbands adherents, and 
continued to carry on a successful propaganda in that province 
The converts to her doctrine were called either Mazdakitcs 
(after her husband) or khurramitcs {^khurram dln^n or 
Khurratmy^a) after her The sect continued to flourish m 
Azarbayjdn, Armenia, Dallam, Hamaddn, Dinawar, Isfahdn, 
and Ahwdz — in other words, throughout the north and west of 
Persia (^Fthrtst^ p 342) — until the days of Abu Muslim, and 
was amongst the disaffected elements whose support and 
sympathy he succeeded in cnlwtmg m his successful attempt to 
overthrow the Umayyad Cahjihate 

To the reverence and even adoration with which Abu 
Muslim was regarded by his followers we have 
"“'Jnth' alrrady alluded (p 143 infra), and his murder 
A-u Caliph al Mansur was almost imme 

diatcly followed by the rebellion of SinbJdh the 

From chap xl of this work onwards the numbers of the chapters In 
the translation arc one ahead of those they bear in the text two successive 
sections in the text (pp i 5 and 131) being calkd fortieth 
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Magian,! who had been Abu Muslim’s fiiend and partisan a 
significant fact, as showing that the great propagandist’s religious 
views were not sufficiently intolerant to alienate from his cause 
even “guebres.” Starting from Nishdpur, his native place, 
with the avowed intention of avenging Abii Muslim, he soon 
collected a numerous following, occupied Qiimis and Ray 
(where he took possession of the treasures which Abu Muslim 
had deposited in that city), and declared his intention of 
advancing on the Arabian province of the Hijdzand destroying 
the Ka'ba. He sbon attracted to him hosts of Magians from i. 
Tabanstan and elsewhere, Mazdakites, Rafidis (Sluhtes), and 
“ Anthropomorphists ” {Mmhabhtha\ whom he told that Abu 
Muslim was not dead, but that, being threatened with death by 
al-Mansilr, he had recited the “ Most Great Name ” of God, 
and turned himself into a white dove,® which flew away. 

His armed followers are said to have numbered some 100,000 
men, and if, as stated by al-Fakhri, 60,000 of these were left 
dead on the field when he was finally, after many successes, 
defeated and slam by the ‘Abbasid general Jahwar b Marrar, 
this can be no exaggeration This insurrection, though 
formidable, was short-lived, only lasting seventy days, according 
to the most trustworthy accounts, though the Nidhamu’l-Mulk 
says seven yeais, which is certainly an error. 

Ishdq “ the T urk,” whom we have already mentioned, was 
another of Abu Muslim’s or propagandists, who, on the 
death of his master, fled into Transoxiana, and 
taught that Abu Muslim was not dead, but con- 
cealed in the mountains near Ray, whence he 
would issue forth in the fulness of time. According to the 

* Some account of this is found in al-Fakhrl {p 203) , Tabari 111, 1 19-120 , 
Mas'udi’s Murtiju'dh Dhahab, vi, 188-189 , al-Ya*qubi, 11, 441-442 , Idem, 
Kttabii’ l~Buldan {de Goeje’s Bibl Geogi Amb , vol vii), p 303 , Dorn’s 
Gbsch von Tabanstan, &c, p 47, Idem, Auszugc betreffcnd dio 
Gesch , der Siidl Kustenldndor des Kaspischen Mecres, pn 442-4/14 
Justi’s Iramschcs Namenbuch, pp 314-315, article Smnbat {Sunfiidh), § 19 
“C/ Shahristam, in, and al-Ya‘qubf, 11, p 313. 
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Fthnst (p 345) he was a descendant of Zajd the *Abd, and 
therefore presumabl) claimed himself to be the Im'^m, though 
he took advantage of Abu Muslims popularity to recommend 
himself to his followers , but according to another authority 
cited in the same work as ** well informed as to the affairs of 
the MusUnujya,’ he was a common and illiterate man of 
Transoxiana who had a famihir spirit which he used to consult, 
and who declared that Abu Muslim was a prophet sent by 
Zoroaster, and that Zoroaster was alnc and Ind never died, 
but would reappear in due season to restore his religion 
“AlBalkhi, adds our author, “and some others call the 
Muslimiyya (or followers of Abu Muslim) Khurram diniyya , 
“and, adds he, “ there are amongst us in Baikh a number of 
them at a village called but they conceal themselves 

The next manifestation of these anthropomorphic ultra 
Shihtcs took place a year or two later (a d 
R diyya 758-9),* and IS thus described by Dozy 3 — 

Still more foolish were those fanatics who inspired by Indo* 
Persian ideas named their prince God So long as the Mctory 
remained doubtful the Abbasids had been able to tolerate this 
species of cult but since they had gained the mastery they could do 
so no longer for they would have aroused against themselves not 
only the orthodox but the whole Arab race On the other hand 
they alienated the sympathy of the Persians by refusing to be God 
for them but they had to choose and the poor Persians who all 
the while meant so well were sacrificed to the Arabs The 
Rawandis (of Rawand near Isfahan <) learned this to their cost when 

Name uncertain perhaps hhurramdbdd a common name of Persian 
Villages 

Tabari (iii I g e/ seqq and 418) mentions the incident first recorded 
under the jear 141 (ad 758-g) but adds that some place it m A H 136 
or 137 (A D 7o3-a) while he records a similar narrative under A n 158 
(a d 774-5) The last two dates are those of the accession and decease of 
al M-injur and the narrative may simply hai e been recorded there by one 
of his authorities as a piece of undated general information about that 
Caliph See also Dinawari p 380 and al Fakhri p 188 
3 L (transl ofV Chaovm) pp 241-243 
< There were two places called Rawand one near Kashan and Isfahan 
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they came to present their homage to al-Mansui , they called him 
their God, and believed that they saw m the governor of Mecca the 
Angel Gabriel, and in the captain of the bod3Jguards him into 
whom the soul of Adam had migrated * Not only was their 
homage rejected, but their chiefs were cast into prison “ From 
this moment al-Mansur ceased m the eyes of the Rawandis to be 
Caliph The ideas of legitimate prince and of God were for them 
two inseparable things, and if the sovereign declared himself not to 
be God, he could be nothing but a usurper, and ought to be deposed 
This project they immediately prepared to carry out They pro- 
ceeded to the prison, but to avoid exciting attention they took witl 
them an empty bier, which they caused to be carried before them 
as though they were about to bury some one On arriving at th( 
prison they broke down its doors, released their chiefs, and thei 
attacked the Caliph’s palace There was an extremely critica 
moment, but at length troops hastened up in sufficient numbers 
and the Rawandis fell beneath the blows of their swords Non( 
the less there were thousands of people in Persia who thought a: 
they did, and for whom the 'Abbasids were no longer Caliphs sinc( 
they had refused to be God Hence the reason why such as hac 
fewer scruples in this matter found in this country a soil wheieir 
the seed of revolt bore fruit with vigour” 

The total number of these Rdwandis who walked round the 
Caliph’s palace at Hashimiyya (for Baghdad was not yet built] 
crying, “ This is the Palace of our Lord 1 ” was 
^°Rawandiy'’^ Only about SIX hundred, 3 yet the sect," as Tabari 
tells us (ill, 418 ), continued to exist till his own 
time thatis, until the beginning of the tenth century Besides 
the doctrines of Incarnation and Metempsychosis, they seem 
to have held Mazdak’s views as to the community of wives, 
and to have believed themselves to be possessed of miraculous 
powers Some of them, we learn, cast themselves from high 

the other near Nishapiir (see de Slane’s translation of Ibn Khalhkan’s 
aphical Dictioumy, vol 1, p 77) Dozy seems to be mistaken in sup- 
posing that the former is here meant, since Tabail {111, 129), al-Fakhri (188), 
&.C , speak of these Rawandis as “ from Khurasan ” 

* Al-Fakhri only saj's “ a ccitam othei man " Tabari (in, 129] saj's that 
they supposed ‘Uthman b Nahik and al-Ha>tham b Mukiwiya to be 
incarnations of Adam and Gabriel respectively 
” Two hundred of them wcie so imprisoned 


^Tabari, 111, p 130 
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places, belie\ing tliat they could fly,nnd%vcrc dashed to pieces 
They were certainly, as says (p connected 

with Abu Muslim, whose death it was one of their objects to 
aiengc The peril m which for a short ivhilc the life of the 
Caliph al Mansur nas placed for lack of a good horse led to 
the institution of the faraw n noivia (Persian, 
Tija^un asp t nawbait) or “sentry horse,' a good horse, 
saddled, bridled, and equipped, which was hence- 
forth alwa)s in readiness at the Caliphs palace m ease of 
emergenej The same institution prci ailed iiU much later 
times at the Courts of local rulers — t g , with the Sdmdnid 
kings m the tenth century of our era ' 

In the >ears ad 766-768, still m the reign of al Mansur, 
another Persian pseudo-prophet named UsHdhsis, rose m revolt 
in the districts of Her-\t, Bidghis, and Sistdn,® 
^ collected a following of 300,000 men, and caused 

much trouble to the Government ere he was 
finally defeated by Khazim b Khuzayma Seventy thousand 
of his followers were slam, and fourteen thousand more, taken 
captive, were beheaded immediately after the battle Ust'ldhsis 
shortly afterwards surrendered, was sent m chains to Baghdad, 
and was there put to death Thirt) thousand of his followers 
who surrendered with him were set at liberty Al Khaj zurAn, 
the wife of al Mahdi and mother of al Hddi and Hdrunu r 
Rashid was, according to Sir William Muir (who, however, 
does not give his authonty), the daughter of Ustddhsis 3 She 
IS mentioned by ath Tha'dhbi m his LatA sfu I Ma^anf (ed dc 
Jong, p 54) as one of the three women who gave birth to two 
Caliphs One of the two others was likewise a Persian, 
namely, ShAh Parand, the grand-daughter of Yazdigird the 
last SAsiman king, who was married to Wahd b ‘Abdul 


C/ my translation of the CkahdrMdqdJa of NidhamK Arudi i Samar 
qandi m the y fi A S for 1899 p 55 of the tirage h pari 

♦ » The latter writer distmcUy 
states that he claimed to be a Prophet » Op cit p 459 ^ 
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Malik, the Umayyad Caliph, and bore him Yazid III and 
Ibiahim. 

About ten ycais later (a.d 777-780), at the beginning of the 
reign of al-Mahdi, took place the much more serious rising ot 
al-Muqanna‘, the “Veiled Prophet of KliuidsAn ” 
celebiated by Moore in Lalla Rookh^ by the side of 
which the less known and more obscure insurrec- 
tion of Yusufu’l-Barm, “whose object was naught 
else than to exhort men to good and turn them 
aside from evil,” ^ sinks into insignificance. Of this celebrated 
heresiarch al-Biruni gives the following account in his 
Chiomlogy of Ancient Nations (Sachau’s translation, p. 194, 
text, p. 2,11) : 


AI Mtiq tnm', 
the 'S cilccl 
Prophet of 
Xhuri'; in ind 
YusiVul nimi 
(AD 777-7S0) 


“ Thereupon came forward Hashim b Hakim, known by the name 
of al-Muqanna', in Merv, m a village called Kawakimardan He 
,, „ used to veil himself m green silk, because he had only 

nccoiint of One eye He maintained that he was God, and that 
ii-M«qinm' incarnated himself, since before incarnation 

nobody could see God He crossed the river 0 \us and went to the 
districts of Kash and Nasaf (Nakhshab) He entered into corre- 
spondence with the Khaqan, and solicited his help The sect of the 
Mubayytda^ and the Turks gathered round him, and the property 
and women (of his enemies), he delivered up to them, killing every- 
body who opposed him He made obligatory for them all the laws 
and institutes which Ma^hdak had established He scattered the 
armies of al-LIahdi, and ruled during fourteen years, but finally he 
was besieged and killed m A H 169 (a d 785-786) Being surrounded 
on all sides he burned himself, that his body might be annihilated, 
and that, m consequence, his followers might see therein a confirma- 
tion of his claim to be God He did not, how’ever, succeed in 
annihilating his body , it was found in the oven, and his head was 
cut off and sent to the Caliph al-Mahdl, who was then in Aleppo 
There is still a sect in Transoxiana who practise his religion, but 
only secretly, while in public they profess Islam The history of 


* See van Vloten’s Rechctches sin la Domination Aiabc,p 59, Tabari, 
111, 470 , al-Ya'qubi, 11, pp 478-479 

= So called, as already explained, because of their white raiment, which 
won for them amongst the Persians the title, Sapid-Jamagan 
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al Muqanna’ I have translated from the Persian into Arabic and the 
subject has been e-shauslively treated m my history of the Afu6ay> trfa 
and Carmathians 

The three things connected with al Muqanna* which are 
best known and most widely celebrated are the mask of gold 
(or veil of green silk, according to some accounts) which he 
continually wore, to spare his followers the dazzling and 
insupportable effulgence of his countenance, as he asserted, or, 
as his opponents said, to conceal from them his deformed and 
hideous aspect , the false moon which he caused, night after 
night, to rise from a well at Nakhshab (whence he is often 
called by the Persians Mah tS^nda^ “ the moon maker ) , and 
the final suicide of himself and his followers, by which, as it 
would appear, he desired not only to avoid falling into the 
hands of his enemies, but to make his partisans believe that he 
had disappeared and would return again, with which object he 
endeavoured to destroy his own body and those 
i of his companions Of the false moon al Qazwini 
(who wrote during the first half of the thirteenth 
century of our eri) speaks as follows in his Ath&ru LBildd (ed 
Wustenfeld, p 312), under the heading — 

, Nakhshab A famous city in the land of Kliurasdn from which 
'’^ha\e arisen many saints and sages With it was connected al Hakim 
al Muqanna who made a well at Nakhshab whence there rose up 
a moon which men saw like the [teal] moon This thing became 
noised abroad through the horizons and people flocked to Nakhshab 
to see if and wondered greatly at it The common folk supposed it 
to be magic but it was only effected b) [a knowledge of] mathematics 
a nd th e reflechon of the rajs of the moon for they {afterwards] 
found at the bottom of the well a great bowl filled with quicksilver 
Yet withal he achieved a wonderful success which was disseminated 

These w orks of al Biruni are unfortunately lost to us 
Ibntil-Mtiqaffa m the text is of course an error for al Muqanna 
From al Biruni s account ^cited above) it would appear that his own name 
was Hdshtm and his father s name Hakim but al Qazwmi seems to have 
taken the latter as a common noun in the sense of The Sage 
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through the horizons and noised abiond until men mentioned him 
111 their poems and proverbs, and his memory abode amongst 
mankind " 

Ibn Khalil kan in his cclcbiatcd Biographies (translation of 
Baron MacGuckin dc Slanc, vol ii, pp. 205-206) thus speaks 
of him I . 

“Al-Muqanna' al-Khuras.ini, whose real name was ‘Ata, but whose 
fathei’s name is unknow’ii to me (though it is said to lia\e been 
ibn WniiiUn's Haki'm), began Ins hfc as a fuller at Merv Ha\ing 

nccoimtof acquired some knowledge of klagic and Incantations, 

Muo'inri'i* * o ^ 

he pretended to be an Incarnation of tlie Deity, whicli 
had passed into him by i\Iclemps3'chosis, and he said to his partisans 
and follow'ers 'Almiglity God entered into the figure of Adam , for 
w’hich reason He bade the angels adore Adam, “and ihey adored 
Him, except Iblis, 'iVlto pioiidly 7 r/nserf,”® whereby lie lustly merited 
the Divine Wrath Then from Adam lie passed into the form of 
Noah, and from Noah into the forms of each of the prophets and 
sages successively, until He appeared in the form of Abu Muslim 
al'Khuiasani (already mentioned), from w'honi He passed into me’ 
His pretensions ha\ ing obtained credence with some people, they 
adored him and took up arms m his defence, notwithstanding what 
they beheld as to tlie extravagance of Ins claims and the hidcousness 
of his aspect , for he was ill-made, onc-e\cd, short m stature [and a 
stutteicr], and never uncovered his face, but veiled it wnth a mask of 
gold, from which circumstance he received his appellation of ' the 
Veiled' {al-Muqanna') The influence wdiich he exercised over the 
minds of his followers was acquired by the delusive miracles which 
he wrought in their sight by means of magic and incantations One 
of the deceptions which he exhibited to them was the image of a 
moon, which rose so as to be visible to the distance of a two months’ 
journey, after which it set , whereby their belief in him was greatly 
increased It is to this moon that Abu’l-‘Ala al-Ma'arri alludes in the 
following line — 

“‘Awake [from the delusions of love] ! Thai full moon * whose head 
IS shiouded tn a veil 

Is only a snare and a delusion, like the Moon of al-Muqanna‘ 


* For the text of this passage, see Wustenfeld’s ed , Biography No 431 
® Qur’an 11 31 , 
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*nm\cr cfoTin^ p-iTlnf *\long 5 ajWi To U aUo aUm!« \hul 
QUm Uilntullih h Siti-iulMulV (i pod of whom we shill 
«;pcik pfc'cntlj) >n Ihc co irsc of a wlicrcin he 5 . 1)1 — 

• Vrraret Fcr the ffevn t>/ at ^fuqaunn </ n ro' me 
More Jraut^ht tr»M mijc»c than m) ////'•lorf nivo/ • 

Wlicn thcdomR^of nl Muqnnrti liccimc notorious and Ins fame 
W11 «prcid ihroid the people ro\c up ipunsl him and alliclcd him 
in hts ciNtlc wherein he hid taken rcfoj^c irid Ivticpcd him there 
I crccwmi, that deith xvai tnciilaWc he n Mrmhlcd hii wonen and 
give t! cm a poivincd drink where!) t!ie\ died after winch he 
•.wVlowcd n dniight of the >imc Iu|uor and exj ircd On entering 
tlic ca lie the Mu hmi t ut ill !»% pirti in' and follower' to the 

ord This hippenerl in the jcif ah if) (\P ’J'iy'Po) ma) 
Codscurvs rc'l ii|'on Inin am! with t od do we like refuse from 
such deception' '—I never found the iiimc or Ihc Mtitilion of lliis 
castle mentioned bv iri) person lint 1 nnpht ret rd it until at hsl 
I read it m Ihc / itlluih ShuhtiUoi ^ iqutui Hinnwi fwho will l>c 
mcntionctl pre end) if Cod please) which he wto c to Jiffcrcnlnle 
those places which pirlicipMc in the same name He there si)' 
in the section devoted to 6iKf>» that there arc four pkiccs of this 
name whereof the fourth 1$ the Castle of Siium convlructml by 
al MLqanni t!ie Klurijitc [te (he heretic rebel) in Transoxma 
Gotl knows l>cst but it would appear that this is (he caitic m 
question— I hive since found m the llivtorj of Khunv.in tint it i 
the ler) one and tliat it is situated to the district of Kislish * hut 
God know s be 1 1 

Ibnu I Alhir m his great chronicle (Cairo od., vo! vi, pp 
13-14 and 17-18, under the jears a it 159 and x6i) confirms 

the bcac iful face lurmojr ed by a turban of m> be 0 erf 

Thji work properly entiled Aitibwl t/uiM nl or Ivncon of 
geog aj hiial borrr»'’)Tni v a» published b> \\ u tcnfcH at G' Ui^cn In 
JS4 The pas age to v I jcb allLSiou 1* here made occur* on p 25.1 
Shav 1 Shihab d Din ^bu Abdilah iJq t al Uamawi Ihc la t great 
Mu 1 m geograpl er was of Greek origin He vai bom ab'jut a D 
ard died abo’d i •*9 

* This 1$ corfjrred by alYaqubi In hi' hUbul nutd-ln (Hibl 
Gcogr Arab., vol tu p 304) It Is tliere * a tJ that at Mu janna and 
his fo lowc^ when bard p^eived by the bcti -cfi “d anV p' lyin and all 
liicd together ” Sec alvO Tabari hi 4^4 and 494 
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